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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
“COVENANT WITH HELL” 


T is often difficult and sometimes 
impossible for a commentator in 

a monthly magazine to keep abreast 
of the latest happenings. The news 
often “breaks” badly for us who 
have to send our copy to the printer 
a week or more before publication. 
So it happened last month. The 
war between Germany and Rus- 
sia was announced in the papers a 
few days after THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p went to press. But we were 
not really caught 


Ahead napping. We were 
Not ahead of the news, 
Behind not behind it. There 


appeared in these 
columns in May a prophecy of the 
predicament in which we Ameri- 
cans would find ourselves if — say 
rather when—the Molotov pact 
would be broken and a Russo- 
English alliance formed. It would 
bore the reader to repeat an Edi- 
torial three months old. But per- 
haps a few sentences may not be 
wearisome. They are as appropri- 
ate now as they were then: 
“Politics makes strange bedfel- 
lows. War makes unnatural allies. 





To defend democracy with the help 
of Stalin would be like calling in 
Jesse James or John Dillinger to 
maintain law and order.... In 
certain American cities there are 
private citizens if not public offi- 
cials who think it clever to encour- 
age southside gangsters to ‘rub 
out’ northside gangsters. ... It 
seems logical. But I wonder if 
there are not two sorts of logic, 
long view logic and short view 
logic. And isn’t there a higher 
logic in accordance with which a 
man or a nation 
should be loyal first 
and last to ethical 
principles? Indeed 
is there not a moral instinct above 
logic? ... If we are engaged in a 
crusade for democracy, civilization 
and religion, should we not keep 
our political strategy on a high 
plane, far above the Machiavellian 
wisdom that seeks a union with 
dictators to defend democracy, 
with murderers to rescue human- 
ity, with atheists to save religion? 
Who was it, by the way, who first 
exclaimed non tali auzilio? ... It is 


Let’s Say 
it Again 
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a kind of apostasy if a churchman 
advocate political expediency at the 
expense of moral idealism. I am 
happy to say that I know of no 
priest or prelate in America who 
advocates or condones an alliance 
with Russia as a means of winning 
this war.” 


HERE was more along that 

same line in the Editorial 
which appeared on April 25th. The 
dropping of the Hitler-Stalin pact 
and the simultaneous Blitzkreig 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
came on June 22d. We were two 
months ahead of the news. 


INCE then it has been amusing 
—if what is disgusting can be 
amusing—to note the twistings and 
turnings, the gyrations and ter- 


giversations, the logical and ethical 
acrobatics of Englishmen and 


Americans trying to 
justify a Moscow 
alliance. It is only 
fair to say that the 
English have been 
in this matter less hypocritical than 
some of our own fellow citizens. 
But avoiding hypocrisy, they run to 
cynicism and immoralism. They 
say, “We have not changed our 
mind about the Muscovites; they 
are a gang of murderers, barbar- 
ians, savages. But if they were 
devils incarnate, we would wel- 
come them as allies against Hitler. 
One member of the English nobil- 
ity has been quoted as saying just 
that. On this side of the ocean, 
those doughty defenders of democ- 
racy, Pepper and Agar and Knox 
and Stimson and Conant have been 
more mealy-mouthed about a hook- 
up with Satan. For myself I prefer 
the good old British bluntness. It 
is shocking but it is better—and 


Getting 
Out of the 
Straitjacket 
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cleaner—to be shocked than to be 
nauseated. Years ago in Mexico an 
ambassador said — privately —that 
he knew he was shaking hands that 
were red with the blood of many 
murders, but that it was his job to 
do so. “Diplomats,” he said, “can- 
not be choosy.” I wish Senator 
Pepper or Secretary Knox or some- 
one on their side would be at least 
as frank as that ambassador. Why 
don’t they all come out and say 
point-blank, “We have no scruple 
about an alliance with the Prince 
of Darkness in the battle for Light.” 


O one who remembers his Bible 
would make a pact with mur- 
derers. Isaias says: “Hear the word 
of the Lord, ye scornful men, who 
rule over my people. You have said: 
We have entered 
into a league with 
death, and we have 
made a _ covenant 
with hell. When the overflowing 
scourge shall pass through, it shall 
not come upon us: for we have 
placed our hope in lies, and by 
falsehood we are protected. Your 
league with death shall be abol- 
ished, and your covenant with hell 
shall not stand: when the over- 
flowing scourge shall pass, you 
shall be trodden down by it.” 
Blunt fellows those ancient 
prophets. It would be to our sal- 
vation if we had an Isaias or a 
Jeremias or an Ezechiel or a Dan- 
iel in our midst today. 
Incidentally, be it remarked, we 
hear much critical comment about 
Old Testament morality. We could 
do with a little Old Testament mor- 
ality just now. The code of the 
prophets would put to shame the 
compromisers, the two-faced, the 
serve-God-serve-Baal advocates of a 
pact with one gang of savages in 


Covenant 
with Hell 
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the fight against another gang of 
savages; with a gang of atheists in 
the fight for God. 


S for the New Testament, I won- 
der —that is to say, I don’t 
wonder—what Jesus would have 
said to the super-patriotic Phari- 
sees if they had asked Him to join 
with Herod against Pilate in the in- 
terests of Jewish independence. 

As a matter of fact, the Gospel 
deals precisely with the problem of 
fighting the devil with the help of 
the devil. “He casteth out devils 
by Beelzebub the prince of devils,” 
said the Pharisees. Jesus turned 
upon them with a 
scorching rebuke, 
“If I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by 
whom do your chil- 
dren cast them out? 
Can Satan stand against Satan?” 
And He goes on to declare that the 
way to cast out Satan is by the 
Finger of God. That lesson seems 
to be lost upon the champions of 
Christian civilization who plan to 
save it with the help of a man, 
Stalin, and a movement, Commu- 
nism, that have sworn to destroy it. 


Fight for 
God with 
the Help 

of Satan? 


UT pshaw! who wants Jesus, or 

Isaias, the Old Testament or 
the New, to be lugged into the 
present situation? The job in hand 
is to get rid of Hitler, and what 
does it matter how we do it? When 
we get that job done, we can return 
to the Gospels and to the prophets. 
We have no time now for psalms 
and hymns and Scripture texts, for 
ethical codes and idealistic morals. 
Didn’t one of our most highly re- 
puted newspapers, the New York 
Herald Tribune (July 1st), speak 
with scorn of the “moralistic fol- 
lies” of those who object to accept- 
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ing the help of Stalin? And has 
not Walter Lippmann warned us 
against “vaporings about democ- 
racy”? So iet’s keep ethics and 
ideals out of this. 

At the time of the Versailles Con- 
ference some idealists were idiotic 
enough to suggest to those who sat 
around the “Peace Table” (“Peace 
Table,” my eye!) that some texts 
from the Gospel should be framed 
and hung on the walls, and that 
there should be pe- 
riodical readings 
from the New Testa- 
ment. Crazy notion! 
As crazy as objecting to Stalin as a 
partner because he has committed 
a few million murders. So back to 
the job. Beat Hitler. Beat Hitler. 
And if the Old Boy from down be- 
low, having reasons of his own, 
echoes the cry, “Yes, Beat Hitler,” 
we shall do what Faust did, and 
trust to luck to outwit Mephistophe- 
les when the showdown comes. 


Crazy 
Idealism 


H, yes, make no mistake, there 
will be a showdown. None of 
your Willkies and Knoxes and 
Stimsons and Conants seem to have 
visualized it, but it will come. The 
showdown is always a “divvy” with 
allies in war as with partners in 


crime. If the Allies, England, Rus- 
sia, America, win (a fairly sizable 
“if” by the way), Stalin is not go- 
ing to say, “I have enough, you 
boys divide up the booty.” It isn’t 
done. It simply isn’t done. The 
Soviets had plenty before they gob- 
bled up Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and a chunk of Finland. Hit- 
ler had enough when he had taken 
Austria, the Sudeten and Czecho- 
Slovakia, but having enough didn’t 
stop him. England had enough be- 
fore Versailles but she took a mil- 
lion square miles more in Africa 
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alone, to say nothing of miscellane- 
ous parcels here and there. Stalin, 
being no piker, will demand at 
least Manchukuo, perhaps the Dar- 
danelles and Constantinople. What 
then will the Allies do? Give him 
what he asks? Help spread Com- 
munism over the globe? And that 
in the interests of Christian civiliza- 
tion and democracy? He will get 
something; what will he get? No 
one is going to say 
to him when the 
time comes for the 
divvy, “Good work, 
Joe old boy: and 
now be off with you, back to Mos- 
cow.” Amongst conspirators and 
gangsters double crossing may be 
common. But we are asked to be- 
lieve that this war is fought to ban- 
ish the double cross forever from 
international politics. Note well, I 
I say we are 


Thanks 
and 
Good-by? 


don’t say we believe. 
asked to believe. 


HERE is an alternative. Per- 

haps the idea of the Allies is 
that Stalin should keep the Nazis 
occupied for a few weeks or months 
and then fold up and fade out of 
the picture. I hope I am not un- 
duly suspicious, but I do suspect 
that some such hope is in the mind 
of Churchill. But whether or not 
Russia stays in to the finish, she 
will appear at the finish. If she 
doesn’t get her share of the loot, 
there will be a wild 
ery of anger, not 
only in Russia but 
the world over, and 
the seeds of another war will be 
sown. Hitler and Nazism may be 
the chief menace now. But is it 
unthinkable that after a war in 
which the Soviets participate and 
which they help to win, Commu- 
nism will not become the primary 


Cheat the 
Cheater? 
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menace? How, for instance, are 
we going to placate our Reds in 
America if the Reds of Russia are 
cheated at the next Peace Confer- 
ence? Perhaps one of those orators 
who cry “Pooh-pooh,” or one of 
the newspaper Editors who cry 
“moralistic follies” would like to 
tackle the problem of what we shall 
do with Communism if the Commu- 
nists help to win the war. The pro- 
war propagandists don’t seem to 
have had time to get around to that 
sweet little problem as yet. 


ERTAIN excellent historians 

explain that the time to have 
dealt with the Hitler menace was 
when Japan went into Manchuria 
in 1931 or when Italy went into 
Ethiopia in December, 1934. Those 
two campaigns were a kind of 
preview of the Hitler technique, 
but they were justified in Italy and 
Japan on the ground that England 
and France had not done right by 
their lesser allies at Versailles. 
Anyone who imagines that Stalin 
will ask nothing of the Allies at the 
end of the war has forgotten Man- 
churia and Ethiopia. Stalin didn’t 
come in because of an overwhelm- 
ing love of England and of the 
U. S. A. He hates us as much as 
we hate him. And when the war is 
over and the “boys” 
are sitting around Divvy 
the divvy table once or Else 
more, Stalin will say 
in the approved gangster phrase, 
“Come across! Come across, oF 
else.” That ominous “or else” may 
conceivably mean a world revolu- 
tion. It is common knowledge that 
here in the United States we have 
thousands of conspirators against 
our “way of life,” taking orders 
from Moscow. Will there be no 
orders from Moscow if Stalin is 
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“gypped”? Anyone who starts out 
on the risky business of cheating 
cheaters had better be prepared. 


UT the all-important considera- 
tion is not the aftermath. 
Rather, if I may coin a word, it is 
the foremath. What concerns us 
Americans is not what others may 
do when their war is over but what 
we shall do before ours begins. 
England is in, heels - over - head. 
Confronted with accepting an alli- 
ance with Russia, she says “I can 
do no other.” But there is no com- 
pulsion upon the United States to 
hook up with the Soviets. Even if 
the fatalists—those true defeatists 
—are correct when they say we 
must go in, we are still in a posi- 
tion to demand terms. One stipula- 
tion may well be that we be not 
called upon to play 

Flip Flop, the chameleon. We 
Zig Zag cannot sing “Fly 
Away Jack, Come 

Back Jack” like the American Youth 
Congress which only the other day 
was crying “Peace” and now is 
howling “War.” They are Com- 
munists; they have no principles 
and no conscience. We claim to be 
different. We bristle at the state- 
ment of an American University 
professor who said “No nation has 
an ethical ideal.” How then can 
we play the part of a quick-change 
artist in a vaudeville show, one mo- 
ment appearing in the role of Ba- 
yard, sans peur et sans reproche, 
and in a jiffy changing costumes 
and playing the part of Henry of 
Navarre with his Paris vaut une 
Messe; today mouthing noble sen- 
timents about Democracy, Chris- 
tianity, Civilization, Our Way of 
Life, and all that; tomorrow send- 
ing arms, ammunition and financial 
credit to blasphemous sacrilegious 
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revilers of Jesus Christ? Have we 
no shame? 

I speak not now of the essential 
morality or immorality of co-oper- 
ation with Russia. If there be 
Christians—must I say Catholics— 
who think it no sin to join with 
Satan against Satan, 
or with Baal against 
Moloch, let them 
look to their own 
conscience. But what about honor 
and consistency and high principle 
and idealism? Are we to agree 
with that highly respectable metro- 
politan newspaper which speaks of 
all such things as “moralistic fol- 
lies”? Has our noble experiment 
in democracy fallen so low that we 
see no harm in an alliance with 
bloody tyrants? Mark you, not a 
diplomatic exchange, not a trade 
agreement but a war alliance. If 
democracy has so far forgotten its 
heroic age and its devotion to high 
principles, what of Christianity? 
Has our religion become so diluted 
that we do not revolt at the sugges- 
tion that we accept help from men 
who swear to extinguish the lights 
of heaven and who use ridicule and 
blasphemy and obscenity and 
wholesale murder in the attempt to 
get rid of Christ and God? If we 
have fallen that low, it makes no 
difference whether we go into the 
war or stay out. The soul of the 
nation is lost; we are already in 
perdition. 


“Moralistic 
Follies” ? 


se accept such a conclusion 
would be the worst kind of de- 
featism. But I am not a defeatist. 
I still cry out against fighting side 
by side with the Stalinists, or send- 
ing them munitions or “unfreezing” 
their credits so that they may buy 


implements of war. If we do these 
things we are traitors to our own 
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cause. Our cause is not simply to 
defeat Hitler — not that and that 
alone. Our cause is to be true to 
our faith, political faith and relig- 
ious faith. If we don’t do that we 
are reprobate. 


E I. WATKIN, an English con- 
* vert to Catholicism who has 
written with extraordinary wisdom 
on philosophy and religion, in the 
best of his books, The Catholic Cen- 
tre, before the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, said that some of his coun- 
trymen “have contrived to identify 
the settlement of Versailles — and 
thus the imperial interests and 
prestige of the British Empire— 
with international justice and 
democratic freedom, and are pre- 
pared to plunge the 
world into war for 
their defence under 
that disguise against 
the Dictators, and they want to do 
this in alliance with the most dicta- 
torial and totalitarian state in the 
world, Soviet Russia.” 

He explains that such inconsis- 
tency may be due to “the subra- 
tional and immoral forces of hu- 
man nature” which “are largely 
subconscious and unrecognized” 
but insists that men who show such 
inconsistencies are not inculpable. 
They refuse to look at disagreeable 
facts. Doing so they cherish, he 
says, what Plato calls “the lie in the 
soul.” 


The Lie in 
the Soul 


BJECTION has been taken in 

certain Catholic quarters — or 
at least in one quarter—to quot- 
ing from the Pope at this time cer- 
tain phrases or sentences written 
before the present crisis reached its 
peak. For example that excellent 
papal epigram, “Nothing is lost by 
peace, but everything may be lost 
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by war.” Bishop Hurley of St. 
Augustine in his Radio Address over 
the Columbia network on July 6th, 
said with much vigor and warmth: 
“It is typical of the unscrupulous 
methods of American apologists for 
Nazism that this phrase of the Pope, 
uttered before the war began, is now 
being used by them to dissuade 
America from steps necessary to 
safeguard her national interest.” 
The Bishop’s objection is apparent- 
ly valid. To use a text out of its 
time, and apart 
from its purpose is 
as dishonest as to 
lift a text from its 
context. As it happens, however, 


A Bishop 
Protests 


I am not acquainted with any 
apologists for Nazism who quote 
the Pope and | cannot so much as 
guess who those Americans may 
be who try to dissuade their coun- 
try from attending to her own 


legitimate defense. Any such 
treacherous persons would deserve 
reprobation on two counts, treason 
and trickery. 

But there are many perfectly 
good Americans and reverential 
Catholics who have quoted the 
Pope’s apothegm “Nothing is lost 
by peace, but everything may be 
lost by war,” thinking it to be of 
universal application good at any 
time and in all circumstances. For 
myself, I have mentally placed it 
side by side with its twin truism, 
“No one wins a war; the loser loses 
and the winner loses.” Norman 
Angell made that epigram after the 
first World War, or perhaps before 
it. Before or after, it is all the 
same. It applies to the other war 
and to this war, in fact to every 
war. And so, some have thought 
does the Pope’s apothegm on peace 
and war. It was delivered on Au- 
gust 24, 1939, only seven days be- 
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fore the outbreak of the present 
war. The Holy Father knew this 
war to be imminent, knew also 
what kind of war it would be and 
made his utterance in view of the 
circumstances. Because it is a true 
epigram it applies then and now 
and always. It has been used in 
good faith by many who are neither 
pro-Nazi nor anti-American. 

Be that as it may there is a quo- 
tation from the Holy Father’s En- 
cyclical on “Atheistic Communism” 
which without question applies in 
the present instance. That Encycli- 
cal is a systematic exposition of the 
principles and practices of Commu- 
nism, and a denunciation of it un- 
paralleled in any other document 
issued since Marxism began. In- 
deed, in my judgment, as a phil- 
lipic the Encyclical Divini Redemp- 
toris is unsurpassed since Demos- 
thenes. “For the first time in his- 
tory,” says the Holy 
Father, “we are 
witnessing a strug- 
gle, cold-blooded in 
purpose anc apped out to the 
least detail, between man and ‘all 
that is called God.’ . . . Bolshevistic 
and Atheistic Communism is a sys- 
tem full of errors and sophisms. It 
is in opposition both to reason and 
to Divine Revelation. It subverts 
the social order, because it means 
the destruction of its foundations; 
because it ignores the true origin 
and purpose of the State; because 
it denies the rights, dignity and lib- 
erty of human personality.” 

The Pope condemns the Com- 
munists who “change their tactics,” 
“entice multitudes by trickery,” 
“practice hypocrisy,” “stir up class 
warfare which causes rivers of 
blood to flow.” “Communism,” he 
continues, “robs man of liberty, de- 
spoils human personality, removes 


One Timely 
Quotation 
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all restraint from human passion 
. . » denies that man has natural! 
rights, or that human life has any 
sacred or spiritual value, and 
spreads its doctrine by means of a 
‘propaganda’ so truly diabolical 
that the world has perhaps never 
seen its like before.” 

So the Holy Father continues, 
until toward the end he says, “Com- 
munism is intrinsically wrong and 
no one who would save Christian 
civilization may collaborate with it 
in any undertaking whatsoever.” 

That sentence, which I have 
italicized, seems to me a universal 
proposition. I cannot imagine that 
the sweeping phrase “any under- 
taking whatsoever” allows an ex- 
ception in favor of military collabo- 
ration. In fact I should think that 
collaboration in war would be even 
more reprehensible than economic 
or social collaboration. 

I respectfully suggest that those 
fifteen Catholics who managed to 
get a statement printed in the news- 
papers to the effect that they saw 
no objection to collaborating with 
Russia in the battle for Christian 
civilization should send to the same 
papers the Pope’s statement inter- 
dicting “collaboration in any un- 
dertaking whatsoever” with Com- 
munism. Then let them append a 
reconciliation of their own view 
with that of the Pope. It would 
make interesting reading. 


7 position taken in these Edi- 
torials over the entire period 
since Nazism and Communism 
came into the foreground is that 
they are both essentially vicious 
and that there is little to choose 
between them. Collaboration with 
Communism against Nazism is as 
indefensible as collaboration with 
Nazism against Communism. 
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THe Lowest DEPTHS OF 
CONTROVERSY 


HAT I take to be the nadir in 

meanness is reached in an ar- 
ticle on Lindbergh in the American 
Magazine for August. At least it is 
the most contemptible I have seen. 
Certain kind friends, fearful that I 
might miss anything that bears 
upon the question of our going into 
the war or staying out, notified me 
that there was a particularly vi- 
cious article on Lindbergh in a still 
cheaper magazine of even vaster 
circulation. But after all, there are 
limits as to what a self-respecting 
reader will touch. Since my stu- 
dent days, I have remembered that 
Bishop John Lancaster Spalding 
said about a certain newspaper that 
he would as soon be found dead in 
a house of assignation as with that 
paper in his hand. Agreeing sub- 


stantially, if not entirely, with Lind- 
bergh, I am willing to learn what 
his adversaries say 


about him. But I 
will not go so far in 
my devotion to re- 
search as to paw over garbage. I 
don’t mind picking up a toad in the 
hope of finding a jewel in its head 
but to handle a skunk is something 
else again. 


Toads, Yes; 
Skunks, No 


ELL then: a certain Harry 

Bruno who introduces himself 
in one sentence as formerly “a per- 
sonal representative” of Lindbergh 
engaged by the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Company, and in the next sen- 
tence as a “buffer” between Lind- 
bergh and something or other 
which he does not specify, writes in 
collaboration with Lowell Thomas 
(what a fall is there!) on “What's 
the Matter with Lindbergh?” He 
explains the title by saying that in- 


stinctively all types of people, “save 
the blind isolationists,” ask not 
“What's the matter with his argu- 
ments? but What’s the matter with 
Lindbergh?” It would be much 
better in this case 
and in all cases if 
people would con- 
cern themselves 
rather with prin- 
ciples than with 
personalities. But the magazine for 
which Mr. Bruno writes has a fierce 
interest in persons and as far as I 
can make out, less interest if any in 
principles. Apparently the million 
readers (or is it two million or 
three million?) also prefer person- 
alities to principles. So Mr. Bruno 
and the Editor give them what they 
want. Be it remarked in passing 
that the formula is safe. Find what 
they want, give it to them and get 
rich. Tell them what you think 
they ought to know and go broke. 


Not the 
Argument 
But the 
Man! 


LMOST in the first breath Mr. 
Bruno calls Lindbergh a “De- 
featist-Appeaser.” He does not halt 
to explain either epithet “defeatist” 
or “appeaser.” It would slow him 
down. He knows and the Editor 
knows that such articles must go 
swiftly. “Stream-lined” is the word. 
For myself I don’t mind slowing 
down sufficiently to say that if it 
makes a man a de- 
featist to mention 
the fact that Ger- 
many three years 
ago had more fight- 
ing planes than England and the 
United States combined: and if a 
man is an appeaser because he 
works—not merely hopes or talks 
but works—to keep his country out 
of war, the two epithets are honor- 
able. I should be happy to be that 
kind of “defeatist” and that kind of 


Epithets, 
Always 
Epithets 
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“appeaser.” Lindbergh has no rea- 
son to feel shame because those 
epithets are applied to him. But Mr. 
Bruno has no time to analyze; he 
must hurry on. The readers of that 
magazine don’t want analysis: they 
demand something peppy and 
spicy, as anyone may see from the 
fiction and the illustrations to be 
found between the same covers 
with the article on Lindbergh. 


R. BRUNO, once friend, repre- 
sentative, buffer, now turned 
accuser, says that “millions of 
Americans read in [Lindbergh’s] 
words a pro-Nazi, anti- English 
slant.” “Read a slant” is a phrase 
that would hardly pass muster with 
a teacher of English composition. 
See a slant, find a slant, detect a 
slant? Yes. But can you read a 
slant? Let that pass. After all, The 
American is a popular magazine. 
All we need say is that if millions 
do “read” a pro-Nazi slant in Lind- 
bergh’s speeches, they read what 
isn’t there. But when Mr. Bruno, 
who has no scruple about turning 
on a friend and taking pay for it, 
says, “The Nazi philosophy of force 
which would kidnap not one child 
but all humanity is accepted by 
Lindbergh as a way of life with 
which we should make terms and 
which we should appease,” he 
reaches what I have 

Libel called the nadir of 
calumny. No intelli- 

gent and truthful person who has 
listened to Lindbergh or read his 
speeches could say any such thing 
of him. If Mr. Bruno were called 
upon in a court of law, or still more 
in a court of logic, to prove that 
Lindbergh accepts Nazism as a way 
of life, or that we should “make 
terms with it” or that we should 
“appease” Hitler, he would make a 


sorry spectacle of himself. But it 
seems that any irresponsible scrib- 
bler can write wild statements in a 
popular magazine and get away 
with it. 


DO not intend to examine this 

Bruno screed sentence for sen- 
tence. It isn’t worth close consid- 
eration. I present it simply as a 
sample of the kind of controversy 
that can get itself printed. One 
more example, therefore, must suf- 
fice. It is a precious little bit of 
argumentation which I recommend 
to teachers of that subject in 
schools and colleges. Try this on 
your pupils: “Lindbergh’s attitude 
toward the press is a partial ex- 
planation for his admiration for 
the Nazi machine. Because he re- 
sented publicity he resented the 
freedom of the press. And since 
freedom of the press is a tenet of 
democracy, he came to distrust de- 
mocracy. So he accepted the Nazi 
suppression of free speech and a 
free press as rather a virtue than 
a fault.” 

Any comment upon that price- 
less specimen of unreason would 
mar its perfect beauty. I must not 
touch it for fear of spoiling it. I 
will only say that if any bereaved 
parent of a kidnaped and mur- 
dered child had been pursued, am- 
bushed, persecuted, hounded, tor- 
tured as Lindbergh was by human 
jackals and vultures operating un- 
der a misunderstood principle of a 
free press, he would have been jus- 
tified in doing physical violence to 
them. If you or I in similar cir- 
cumstances instead of beating up 
those intolerable snoopers and snip- 
ers of the press, had gone overseas 
and turned our back upon it all, we 
might well have claimed superhu- 
man self-restraint. For myself I 
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would have gone to Galapagos or 
Demarara, or Tierra del Fuego and 
never returned. The fact that 
Lindbergh did return to warn his 
country of its impending danger, to 
present a reluctant administration 
with facts, figures and proofs in 
substantiation of what he said; and 
the further fact that in spite of his 
native diffidence and sensitiveness, 
he has taken to the platform to 
persuade America not to plunge 
unprepared into a foreign war (re- 
member, President 
Roosevelt has called 
it a “foreign” war), 
all this, I say, is 
evidence that Lind- 
bergh is a true pa- 
triot and more of a hero now than 
when he flew the Atlantic. 

However I am not concerned pri- 
marily with justification or glorifi- 
cation of Lindbergh. These para- 
graphs are but one more sample in 
support of the thesis often set forth 
in our pages that some newspapers 
and magazines have under the aegis 
of a “free press” indulged in a 
monstrously unethical type of jour- 
nalism, and that propagandists for 
war will stoop to any vileness to 
achieve their purpose. 


The Lone 
Eagle 
Still Has 
Courage 


leave the matter there, how- 
ever, would be to leave Mr. 
Bruno’s nastiness insufficiently ex- 
posed. All of us who, willy - nilly, 
are caught from time to time in the 
toils of a “gossip,” are familiar 
with the technique of the profes- 
sional practitioner who interlards 
his—or more likely her—slander- 
ous statements with such phrases 
as “God forbid that I should say 
anything evil of so and so, but—” 
or “Believe me I am his best 
friend, but’”—or “I really like 
him but—.” Mr. Bruno descends 
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again and again to that slimy trick. 
He says, “Lindbergh was a nice kid 
but—” “Nobody could be more 
loyal, kinder, squarer than Slim”; 
“I am, honestly, not writing this in 
any unfriendly spirit”; “Don’t mis- 
interpret me”; “Slim had always 
been loyal to his fellow fliers.” And 
so on ad lib. and ad nauseam. 

If Lindbergh were such a good 
fellow, I should imagine that Bruno 
even if he sadly needed the fee 
would rather have begged than 
have written that article. 


S I finished Mr. Bruno’s treach- 
erous screed, I found myself 
asking not What’s the matter with 
Lindbergh?; not even what’s the 
matter with Bruno or with the 
American Magazine, but what’s the 
matter with Lowell Thomas? He 
is not the kind of man to co- 
operate in that kind of journalism. 
Surely the times are out of joint, 
and in nothing else is demoraliza- 
tion so noticeable as in the willing- 
ness of habitually honorable men 
to lend themselves to propaganda— 
any kind of propaganda—-that may 
bring us nearer and nearer to war. 


in 
— 





Whuat, THEREFORE? 


HAT leads finally, to a question 

which certain agitators, espe- 
cially religious and clerical agi- 
tators, seem not to ask themselves. 
They go just so far, but stop before 
they come to their logical conclu- 
sion. They say for example, “Hit- 
ler is persecuting our brethren; he 
has closed Catholic schools; he has 
made attendance at Mass difficult 
or impossible; he has interfered 
with the preaching of the Gospel; 
he has arrested and jailed thou- 
sands of priests; we suspect that 
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he tortures them; he has encour- 
aged a revival of paganism; he 
has been guilty not only of cruelty 
but of blasphemy; he sets himself 
up as God; he is anti-Christ.” 

To all of which we say, “True! 
terribly, tragically true!” But why 
stop there? Why not go on? Speak 
your full mind. What do you con- 
clude? Will you say, “Therefore 
we must fight him with fire and 
sword? Therefore we must plunge 
into the war against him?” Can 
that be the conclusion of the argu- 
ment of the American people and 
of clergymen? Will they say it? 
Dare they say it? 

Few Protestant ministers and no 
Catholic priests continue the pro- 
war argument to its conclusion. 
They whip us up to a high pitch of 
anger, resentment, even hatred and 
the desire of revenge. But they 
don’t say “To arms! To arms!” 


Still less do they repeat the battle 
ery of the crusades “God Wills It!” 
They will not go all the way with 


the warmongers. The wonder is 
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that they go part way. To stir up 
a passion — any passion — hatred, 
lust, bloodthirstiness, revenge, and 
leave it unsatisfied is to the psy- 
chologist a mistake, and to the 
Christian moralist a sin. Why then 
do “men of God” commit that sin? 
That a clergyman should plead for 
peace is understandable; it is right 
and proper. That a clergyman 
should advocate war is strange and 
scandalous. That a clergyman 
should argue to such a point that 
the only logical conclusion is war, 
but stop short of that conclusion, is 
to leave good simple docile people 
with a sense of frustration, to be- 
wilder them and leave them divided 
against themselves. 

When this war is over, or per- 
haps when we are deep into it, a 
long time before it is over, and 
their tragic blunder has been dem- 
onstrated, some clergymen will be 
striking their breasts and crying 
Confiteor. Mea culpa. Too often 
repentance comes only after irrepa- 
rable harm has been done. 
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By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


N his seventieth birthday 

Stephen Leacock, who is a year 
and a quarter older than I am, pub- 
lished in The New York Times 
Magazine an article on how it feels 
to be seventy. Really he summed 
the whole of it in the sentence: “I 
can still recall the thrill of pride I 
felt when a Pullman porter first 
called me ‘doctor,’ and when anoth- 
er one raised me up to ‘judge,’ and 
the terrible shock it was when a 
taxi man swung open his door and 
said, ‘Step right in, dad.’” That 
tells the whole story; it is a para- 
ble, though true. But Leacock did 


not stop with parables; he also put 
it baldly: “This is the summary of 


the matter, that as for old age 
there’s nothing to it, for the individ- 
ual looked at by himself.” “Life it- 
self as we begin to look back on it 
appears less and less. Has it all 
faded to this?” 

A year and a quarter has passed, 
and now I am seventy myself. I, 
too, “begin to look back on it.” 
How does it feel to be seventy? The 
first feeling from this backward 
look is one of astonishment; it is 
such a very, very short time since I 
was seven; it seems to have passed 
like a flash of lightning. What is 
odder still, my thirties, forties and 
fifties seem much longer ago than 
my teens, and harder to remember, 
and less worth remembering. The 
strangest thing of all, that there is 
so little to remember, so little that 
now seems worth while. It did not 
seem so in middle age; there were 
yesterdays then, but now there are 
hardly any yesterdays in that long 


trek since I was ten. It is not that 
I have forgotten them; it is that they 
are no longer worth remembering, 
that what seemed important in them 
has so shrunk in size—into nonen- 
tity. 


It was a different world, that into 
which I came seventy years ago. 
“The shape of things to come” was 
not then discernible, but it was 
there, and now, looking back, I can 
see it. I was born the month after 
Bismarck created that united Ger- 
man Reich out of the numerous in- 
dependent nations that hitherto 
had been what was meant by the 
geographical expression “Ger- 
many”; and the shape of things to 
come in 1941, though it was hidden 
from the eyes of 1871, was formed 
then. As for the various interven- 
ing Kaisers between Bismarck and 
Hitler, they will be forgotten by 
History; it took till 1941 for the egg 
laid then to break the shell. Six 
months before I was born Victor 
Emmanuel marched into Rome and 
completed the transformation of the 
many rival Italian nations into the 
one nation of Italy, realizing Ma- 
chiavelli’s sixteenth century dream. 
The vast consolidations of the next 
seventy years had taken their first 
form, and what Ambassador Ken- 
nedy today calls “the mighty revo- 
lution now sweeping Asia and Eu- 
rope” was incubated. I was born 
at the very beginning of a world 
transformation. The United States, 
just before my birth, had ceased to 
be a confederacy of separable prov- 
inces and had become one nation; 
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a great war had been fought to 
make that change. It was set on 
the path of further and ever fur- 
ther consolidation, ever nearer to- 
talitarianism. Looking back over 
my seventy years, I can now see all 
the steps, the parts unknowingly 
played by Bryan, Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt,—all of them to be per- 
sonal friends of mine,—and so 
many others. Unknowingly; and 
probably Franklin Roosevelt, too, 
is unaware that he is simply the 
culmination of that which was “the 
wave of the future” and is the wave 
of the present. 

But these portentous beginnings 
were when I was in my crib. Since 
then there have been seven steps— 
short ones — along the journey of 
my life, which was an active and 
far-flung life and yet seems now, 
the seventh step completed, to have 
shrunk into so little. 


First step, 1881; ten years old. 
It was a smaller world than now 


and yet a larger. The cities were 
small and, except for the largest 
ones, were rural cities. I was born 
in what is now the important city 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan. It was a 
city then, but at the age of five I 
was able to walk out of it into 
the open country in five minutes, 
and did. There was a kidnaping 
scare, resulting from the Charlie 
Ross case, and parents warned 
children to keep close at home or 
the gypsies would get them. This 
made me desirous of getting kid- 
naped by gypsies to see what it was 
like, so I took a four-year-old boy 
with me and walked out of the city 
of Kalamazoo, gypsy-hunting. First 
we climbed a fence round a farm; 
the farmer came angrily out, shook 
a pitchfork at us, and chased us. 
“He’s a gypsy,” I informed my 
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satellite, who sagely nodded. As 
the afternoon sun sank and we 
climbed the side of a pigsty to see 
if there were any gypsies in it, a 
crowd of big boys streamed over 
the hill Kalamazoo-wards, rushed 
us, and without a word picked us 
off the sty and ran back to the city 
with us, I piggy-back on the shoul- 
ders of a sixteen - year - old boy 
named Jim Wall, the other on the 
back of a fourteen-year-old named 
Eve Van Riner, both of them 
speechlessly deaf to my protests. 
Once in Kalamazoo, we found the 
town in an uproar, our street 
crowded, my mother weeping at the 
head of it and both hands full of 
greenbacks, and the other boy’s 
mother, who was poor, holding out 
a one-dollar bill to Eve in the midst 
of the crowd; Jim, being bigger 
than Eve, had grabbed the prize, 
myself, and ran off enriched with 
greenbacks galore. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey, was 
small too, in which city I surpris- 
ingly found myself in November of 
that same year, 1876. It was a 
lovely little city. Now it is a large 
one, and not lovely. We boys could, 
and did, walk out of it in a few min- 
utes into the country; little boys 
now could as easily walk out of the 
heart of New York. It was here 
that my only real boyhood was 
spent, for aside from the few Am- 
boy years I had no childhood; no 
friends, no games, no play. But 
on the morning in November when 
our Amboy residence began, a beau- 
tiful little girl my own age—five— 
saw me come out on our porch, 
crossed the street to me, and said, 
“Are you going to live here? Can 
I come in and play?” She said her 
name was Lizzie. From that mo- 
ment she and I were never apart 
for a day, hardly even for an hour, 
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all the years; in the mornings she 
used to come across the street and 
wait under a big tree near our house 
until I came out from breakfast, 
and all day long we never separat- 
ed, except at meal-times, until it 
was time for bed. All those years 
we played with no other children. 
My mother and I (my father had 
died in my babyhood) lived in 
Perth Amboy between four and five 
years, and this, all the childhood or 
youth I ever had, was made mem- 
orable forever by Lizzie. 

It was a larger world in the larger 
things. It was a religious world; 
religion was not then confined to 
the Catholic Church. The religion 
was hard and unlovely; a demon 
God lurked overhead, scowling in 
the sky, perpetually stalking little 
boys to leap ferociously on them 
and hurl them instantly into hell- 
fire if, intending to say “My golly!” 
the childish tongue tripped and in- 
advertently said “My Goddy” in- 
stead. The tortures of fear I suf- 
fered when this happened (I was 
climbing a fence and half way over, 
and was so appalled that I stuck 
there cowering on the fence for 
minutes as I awaited the thunder- 
bolt) were the severest I ever suf- 
fered, then or since. 

But it was religion, not the deso- 
late, hopeless agnosticism of to- 
day’s world; and it involved ethics, 
right living, virtue, whereas to- 
day’s preponderating agnosticism, 
whether openly professed or dis- 
guised, makes each man the dic- 
tator not only of his own belief but 
of his own conduct. It was not so 
in the 1870’s. Men say they no 
longer believe in Hell, but they do; 
for the Calvinist hell of foreor- 
dained damnation they have sub- 
stituted new hells, the hells of 
heredity and the subconscious, 
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which deprive man of his will and 
all power of choice and fix his fate 
in advance, each step he takes be- 
ing foreordained for him by his an- 
cestors or his complexes or inhibi- 
tions and unconscious self, instead 
of by the Calvinist deity. It is the 
same Calvinism stripped of the 
measure of hope Calvinism conced- 
ed, and stripped of its ethics and 
morality. This is a drearier, more 
hopeless world than the world of 
the 1870’s, even though that was 
the world of the whim-guided, mer- 
ciless god of Calvinism. 

It was the Civil War world. That 
war was so recently ended that it 
was still ruling thought and feel- 
ing. On each side men had fought 
for a great ideal and given their 
lives for their souls’ sake; and 
doubtless in the South, as I know 
was the case in the North, the great 
ideal colored or rather dominated 
not only men’s thoughts but their 
lives; this for many, many years. 
The Civil War soldiers were all 
about us all the time; not old men 
but youngsters, just over boyhood. 
The whole American world re- 
volved around these young odys- 
seans returned. 

It was a better world; a more in- 
vigorating world, a cleaner one, a 
healthier and a more inspiring one. 
And this is not the illusion created 
by a fond memory of childhood, 
melting realities into a golden haze 
of imagined remembrance; for my 
childhood, except for Lizzie and be- 
cause of her the Amboy years, was 
joyless, was the dreariest period of 
my life. Save for Lizzie, it was a 
cold childhood—and a cold youth, 
on into my twenties—with nothing 
in it to transfigure it in memory, 
nothing to make it even tolerable to 
memory. Save for the few Lizzie 
years, I remember my childhood 
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and youth with abhorrence, for the 
same reasons that Dickens looked 
back with horror on his. This must 
be understood, that my assertion 
of the better world of the ’70s, ’80s 
and 90s may be taken as no illu- 
sion of memory but realism alone. 

But in 1881, when I was ten, my 
mother moved out of Perth Amboy 
and I saw no more of Lizzie. What 
childhood she had created for me 
ended then at ten, and the next of 
the seven steps in my seventy years’ 
journey began. 


Second step, 1891; twenty years 
old. I have said that the joyless 
childhood was succeeded by a joy- 
less youth. Without Lizzie I avoid- 
ed all society. The whole course of 
mind and life was thwarted and 
then re-shaped by that separation. 
The lonely life of mental concen- 
tration and mental forcing, apart 
from human companionship, was 
the direct result of it, fostered as it 
was by my hard circumstances. 
From fifteen I worked to support 
my mother and myself, for disas- 
ters had made us very poor. I be- 
gan as an office boy at $2 a week. 
At twenty I was a clerk earning 
$7.50 a week, which was added to 
my mother’s pension of $5 a week 
as widow of a Civil War Captain 
disabled in war. Once, skylarking 
with other youths, one of them un- 
intentionally broke my derby hat; 
there was no money to buy another, 
so I wore the broken hat for 
nearly a year (patched trousers as 
well; couldn’t afford repairs). At 
Christmas time the other boys in 
the dry goods store where I worked 
clubbed secretly together and raised 
the price of a new hat, and gave it 
to me. 

At seventeen, nearing manhood, 
I carried out a project I had deter- 
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mined upon for over a year but 
had not had the money to execute 
sooner; to go to Perth Amboy and 
find Lizzie, and life would be bright 
again and forevermore. I had not 
the price of such a trip; it was 35 
cents each way across Staten 
Island, 60 cents for a round trip; 
and I lived in Brooklyn. But in 
1888, when my vacation came, I 
had saved up 35 cents; so I planned 
to walk from Brooklyn to Amboy 
and ride back; that was to be my 
vacation spree. I got up at 5:30 
A. M. and walked till 8 P. M., across 
Kings County, New York County 
and Richmond County in New York 
and into Middlesex County in New 
Jersey. Staten Island is only thir- 
teen miles long, but having no map 
I trusted to luck and walked thirty 
miles all around the island, arriv- 
ing at night. But I didn’t see 
Lizzie; a gossipy old woman in 
Perth Amboy, whom I had known 
in childhood, told me as I arrived 
that she had married and moved to 
another city, and I turned and went 
right back to Brooklyn by train, 
spending that carefully saved-up 
35 cents. And that was the end of 
that; and of all that it had prom- 
ised. 

All these years, with no play- 
mates, no amusements as child or 
youth, my time was not empty. I 
read, studied, educated myself, 
thought, literally all the time I was 
not at my job. In 1880, at nine, I 
had made my first book; as I didn’t 
then know how to write, I printed it 
with a pencil in a discarded day- 
book my mother had wheedled for 
me from a store. At ten, when we 
lived a few months in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, I “published” my first 
newspaper, “the Elizabeth Republi- 
can,” writing it in the same way— 
by printing it with a pencil every 
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few days (only one copy, of course, 
and one reader) on sheets of gro- 
cery-store wrapping paper which I 
cut and folded into newspaper 
shape. At thirteen I broke into 
real print; contributed a series of 
satirical articles to Judge, then a 
famous comic paper, in the political 
campaign of 1884; for I had been 
studying politics ever since I was 
ten. Once in a while after that I 
got more things published. 

I had no teachers, so I taught my- 
self; all the hours I was not at 
work, I read. As for what I taught 
myself, I studied every subject 
from rhetoric to astronomy. But 
in these years between 1881 and 
1891 the subjects that most en- 
grossed me were the dubiety of re- 
ligion and the coming revolution; 
for I foresaw the latter, though, like 
the few others who foresaw it, I 
calculated on a kind of revolution 
that never came. I saw in my 
teens that the opposing forces in 
the world were individualism and 
combination, and took the side of 
individualism — the losing side, as 
today has proved throughout the 
world, with combination reaching 
the height of whole peoples com- 
bining, even unto totalitarianism. 
The signs were thick then, though 
nobody could see them. I could 
not; as late as the campaign of 
1897 I took the stump for Henry 
George, individualism’s chief apos- 
tle in those days. 

As for religion, in my teens I re- 
volted against both the unreason 
and the demonology of Calvinism, 
then the dominant and all but uni- 
versal American doctrine. The 
“liberal” preachers who also re- 
volted against it and who preached 
a compromise religion could not 
convince me. I did not believe that 
a betwixt-and-between God, neither 
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one thing nor the other, was logic- 
ally possible. Atheism was equal- 
ly illogical, for it asserted the un- 
provable, that there is no God; but 
agnosticism, which merely means 
“I don’t know whether God is or is 
not,” seemed logical, and I accept- 
ed that. As for Catholicism, I knew 
nothing about it except that it was 
a foreign and un-American re- 
ligion believed in only by the Irish 
people, nobody else. This, remem- 
ber, was fifty years ago. Most 
Americans had the same under- 
standing of it then. 


Third step, 1901; thirty years 
old. In the previous ten years I had 
finally struck my gait in life by 
beginning in 1895 as a reporter and 
at the bottom of the ladder; first 
week’s pay, $6; hours of work, 
fourteen. Somehow my work at- 
tracted attention higher up, and 
when in 1899 there was a vacancy 
in the Washington bureau of The 
New York Times, I was picked out 
to fill it. Early in the ensuing dec- 
ade my habit of studying all things 
led me to the history of the Catho- 
lic Church, and before the decade 
was far along I had become con- 
vinced, intellectually, that if there 
really was any true religion it was 
that of Rome. But my progress 
was intellectual only. Not for years 
did I see that there was a spiritual 
implication, and then I did no more 
than see it. 


Fourth step, 1911; forty years 


old. Almost at the beginning of 
the previous ten years I had ar- 
rived. From a subordinate in the 
Times’s Washington bureau I had 
become its chief, and in 1907, the 
World offering me nearly double 
what I was getting, I took command 
of that much larger bureau. I was 
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the friend of public men, from 
Presidents down. A publishing 
house solicited a book from me, 
and so my first published book ap- 
peared in 1906, a study of public 
men made at first hand. I was 
not only in Washington but all 
over the country, and my friend- 
ships with the eminent extended 
from New England to the Pacific 
Coast and to the Deep South. 

Of course they were not only 
men politically public; in the course 
of these years and the two decades 
following, my position in my call- 
ing led to either acquaintance or 
friendship with men of prominence 
in all fields. The first such had 
been formed back in 1900; Admiral 
Dewey, fresh from his victory over 
the Spaniards at Manila, and Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, then and for many 
more years the Czar of the Demo- 
cratic party. The long procession 


through the years, as I review it, 
seems almost endless. Lord North- 
cliffe, the incurable, perennial boy. 
O. Henry, quiet, always studying 
what was around him, interested in 
the smallest things, infectiously 
smiling: “I know one New York 


and you another. Let me in on 
your New York and I'll show you 
mine.” Mark Twain, unable to 
talk without trotting around his 
bedroom while he spoke, never 
without a burning cigar, tartly re- 
fusing to see the A. F. of L. leaders 
who wanted to interrupt one of our 
conversations: “I intend to live to 
be 100 years old, and I can’t do it 
if I talk to everybody who thinks I 
should.” “Why do people persist 
in writing that I am homely? Can't 
they see for themselves that I am 
handsome?” He meant it serious- 
ly, for he was handsome; neither 
did he “drawl,” another fiction to 
which writers persistently clung. 
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Elihu Root, reputedly “cold,” flash- 
ing rapidly up and down his living 
room with his face in a high flush 
and his eyes glowing with fervor 
as he unfolded his vision of the fu- 
ture of Pan-America. None of these 
things, of course, for publication, 
ever. 

John Hay, showing emotion over 
an estimate I had printed of his 
greatness as Seoretary of State, an- 
swering my surprise that he even 
noticed it: “Yes, because you’re a 
correspondent and I’m Secretary of 
State. But no matter how high up 
we get, we purr when our backs are 
stroked.” Mark Hanna, scowling 
when I first spoke to him, a strang- 
er, as he left President McKinley’s 
presence: “I won’t talk to any New 
York paper. Your New York pa- 
pers have depicted me as a crook 
and a money-gouger and nothing 
else.” “Did The New York Times 
ever do that, Senator?” Hanna, 
after a silence, with a luminous 
smile: “You win. Come over to the 
Arlington with me and I'll tell you 
all about what the President and I 
said.” President Taft, become ex- 
President, strolling with me through 
a New Haven twilight: “The 
trouble with Wilson’s Mexican pol- 
icy is that he and Bryan think Mex- 
icans are people. They’re not; 
they’re s.” Emma Goldman, 
the Anarchist chief, no bomb-hurl- 
ing incendiary but an idealist and 
visionary, the daughter of a dream. 
Silent, secretive Colonel House: “I 
can always tell you secrets of state 
with safety. Other newspaper men 
scrupulously keep my confidence, 
but somewhere in what they write 
there will be something which 
shows the President or others that 
it must have come from me. But 
you have a weird talent for disguis- 
ing my trail in what you write.” 
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And so many others, endlessly, 
through the years. All gone now; 
Hanna the first to go, House the 
last. 

In 1908 I was back in New York, 
having left the World and become 
assistant Sunday editor of the 
Times, in which capacity I “discov- 
ered” Joyce Kilmer as a poet and 
brought him out. But I continued 
to range the continent wherever the 
events of the day called me, through 
nearly every State in the Union and 
even into Canada and Bermuda. 
In 1912 I was detached from New 
York to become roving correspon- 
dent of the Times for that purpose 
alone. But the most important 


event of my life, though I did not 
know it, was my becoming ac- 
quainted with the Catholic life at 
first hand. I had a friend, a woman, 
and her circumstances and her 
mother’s were mine; all three of us 


were living lonely lives in board- 
ing-houses or the like, and we cast 
in our lot together and took an 
apartment uptown. They were 
saintly women, and were Catholics; 
and now for years, though they 
never spoke of the difference in re- 
ligion, I was to see daily in my 
home al] the serene and gracious 
beauty of the Catholic life when 
perfect, and thus for the first time 
to have the spiritual sense quick- 
ened. I had become intellectually 
convinced of Catholicism as truth, 
but only intellectually, and knew 
of no other need; by degrees, 
through the ensuing years, this 
daily silent spectacle was to awak- 
en in me the sense of something in- 
finitely greater than the intellect, 
awaken in me the need I had never 
felt. 


1 Eorronmat. Nore: See Mr. Thompson’s ar- 
ticle, “The Real Joyce Kilmer” in Tue Carno- 
tic Woatp, July, 1939. 
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Fifth step, 1921; fifty years old, 
and beginning to grow up; the first 
fifty years are the years of child- 
hood. Maturity begins at fifty, but 
only begins. Between my fourth 
and fifth steps had come what is 
called “the” World War, as if there 
had not been many world wars. Of 
the Seven Years’ War, which began 
in 1756 in Europe, Macaulay says 
that “black men fought on the 
coast of Coromandel and red men 
scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of North America”; surely a 
world war stretching further in the 
world than that of 1914. But knowl- 
edge is hardly more frequent than 
reason, which last is extremely in- 
frequent; so “the World War” let 
it be. 

Throughout the previous decade 
and in the next I was an editor; 
from my assistant Sunday editor- 
ship I had become editor of The 
New York Times Book Review and 
then an editorial writer, ranking 
next to Miller, the editor-in-chief, 
whose place I took when he was 
away. Though beginning to grow 
up, of course at forty-seven I was 
very young; so I “fell for” even 
the most obviously impossible prop- 
aganda and wrote slashing articles 
that fairly bellowed for the Kaiser’s 
scalp. I was in dead earnest, too, 
which seems comical in retrospect. 
At fifty, one is young and thinks 
that individuals make world wars, 
in that case that the Kaiser did; at 
seventy one has matured and knows 
that they don’t, in the present case 
that Hitler didn’t; that they are the 
irresistible outcome of economic 
conditions in that overcrowded con- 
tinent where all world wars nec- 
essarily originate. 

The war ended; and very soon 
thereafter I became aware of what 
either it or its effects had done to 
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the American soul. There began 
then, and has ever since grown 
greater, a spirit of mutual hate, of 
fierce intolerance, covering every 
field and thing, that America had 
never known before. When Justice 
Murphy of the Supreme Court re- 
cently warned against this spirit 
as a great danger to America, he 
spoke as if it were something new, 
but it was observable in the first 
1920’s. It is vastly worse now. 

In 1921 I went to Philadelphia to 
write editorials for the Public Led- 
ger. Always frail, at fifty my 
physical strength was beginning to 
fail, and this seemed a less strenu- 
ous job, but I was to find that the 
treatment of the case lay not there. 
Meanwhile I had published my sec- 
ond book, one on government, and 
in 1929 published my third one, 
Presidents I’ve Known—a title im- 
plying all the Presidents of the 
twentieth century and one of the 
nineteenth, McKinley. Among the 
letters of congratulation I received 
about it was one which electrified 
me; it bore no return address, was 
only one sentence long, and was 
signed “Your friend of the seven- 
ties, Tom.” 

“Tom” was the nickname the 
Perth Amboy boys, in the 1870's, 
had fixed on Lizzie, for in those 
years she was a tomboy, playing 
only boys’ games and playing them 
better than any boy in town. There 
was no way to reply; the undated 
letter was simply postmarked “New 
York,” where assuredly she did not 
live. She had purposely left no 
clue, out of womanly delicacy, that 
I might not suspect her of trying 
to thrust herself on me, but still 
hopeful that I would find a way to 
locate her if I cared enough. As for 
me, fired with new hope I renewed 
with energy those efforts to find 


her which had flagged as failure 
followed failure and hope seemed 
folly. 

Years of living with the Catholic 
life in my own home had at last 
completed the process begun dec- 
ades earlier, but hitherto completed 
only intellectually. Though they 
never spoke of it, the peaceful, 
cheerful sainthood of Inez and her 
mother, daily living that life before 
my eyes, woke at last the spiritual 
chord in me that nothing had ever 
touched. Back in the 1890's, read- 
ing Matthew Arnold, I had come 
upon this sentence: “Protestant- 
ism is the word of the method—tre- 
pentance, conversion; Catholicism 
is the word of the secret — peace, 
joy.” That secret lay visibly open 
before me when, each day, I re- 
turned home from my work, I 
longed to share the secret. Finally 
I went to a hearty Irish Monsignor 
of unconventional speech and man- 
ners, who began to give me instruc- 
tion; but in the midst of our third 
interview he suddenly shied into a 
chair the book he had been advis- 
ing me to read, but which I had 
studied years before with countless 
others and knew by heart, The 
Faith of Our Fathers, and said 
abruptly, “There’s no use giving 
you instruction. I wish most of my 
parishioners knew half as much 
about Catholicism as you do. 
Come to the rectory next Wednes- 
day and we'll put you over the 
jumps.” Baptize me, he meant; 
which he did, with himself and the 
overjoyed Inez as my sponsors and 
nobody else present. 


Sixth step, 1931; sixty years old. 
Years before I had quit my last 
job, having learned that easier jobs 
were not the right prescription for 
failing physique. H. L. Mencken, 











































ready to found the American Mer- 
cury, came to Philadelphia to see 
me and ask me to write for it. I 
did, and got a new idea; to cut loose 
forever from all payrolls, work the 
hours dictated by my strength and 
not by a figurative time-clock, and 
thus continue to work without go- 
ing to physical wreck. I returned 
to New York, and extended the 
field from the American Mercury 
to all magazines and newspapers to 
which my way of writing and ideas 
made enough appeal. This has 
been my field ever since 1924. In 
1931 I published my fourth book, 
an interpretative study of the Civil 
War. 

At last, in February, 1934, my 
many years of fruitless search for 
Lizzie ended. Fifty-three years 
after the little boy parted from the 
little girl on Perth Amboy’s High 
Street, a sixty-three-year-old man 
and woman excitedly faced each 
other in an apartment she and her 
brothers had taken in New York for 
the winter. For she was not a wife, 
neither had she moved from Am- 
boy when the gossipy old woman’s 
false news turned back the youth 
of seventeen on the very verge of 
finding her in 1888; her parents 
had merely moved with her to an- 
other street in Amboy, and never 
did she marry. On the strength of 
things the same woman told her, 
she had for long years believed 
me dead. The old gossip was an 
agent of Fate. On such slight 
things does the course of lives 
turn; did the course of hers and 
mine. 

The close intimacy of 1876 to 
1881 was instantly resumed just 
where it had left off; it seemed that 
not a day had passed, she was so 
exactly the same in every respect, 
physical, spiritual, and in charac- 
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ter. From that first day in 1934 she 
was, as if 1881 were yesterday, 
still my guide. In childhood her 
wiser mind and juster sense had 
corrected and directed me, divert- 
ed me from errors, shaped my 
courses, and this went on again, 
but in the larger arena of manhood 
with greater consequences. In the 
three years that remained to her 
she effected silently (for she never 
advised or criticized) a radical and 
beneficent change both in my life- 
work of writing and in myself. So 
greatly did her wordless guidance 
alter me for the better, in thought 
and acts and outlook, that Inez 
was later to say, “Do you know 
that you are entirely transformed 
in character since Lizzie died?” I 
did know it, and knew, too, that 
half a century ago the gossiping 
agent of Fate defeated the man I 
might, no, would have been. 

She lies in the old churchyard 
round the venerable church where 
she and I worshiped sixty-five years 
ago. “The sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft and keeps watch o’er 
the life of poor Jack” had arranged 
the beginning in the 1870’s and the 
end in the 1930’s and, for its own 
doubtless wiser purposes, had also 
arranged that there should be only 
a beginning and an end, and no 
years between them. 

Henry Adams called his long 
life “the education of Henry 
Adams,” for education never ends. 
Whether persons or events, I have 
here set down every one of the fac- 
tors in mine. 


Seventh step, 1941; seventy years 
old. “Pier 70,” Mark Twain called 
it when he put off from it for the 
four years that remained of his 
cruise; he made four knots beyond 
the pier. Once the world one lived 
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in was populous, but now it is de- 
populated; the others have gone 
from it, until now at seventy none 
are left, or almost none—of those 
who were near to me, only one. “As 
we have moved forward,” wrote 
Leacock at seventy, “the tumult 
that now lies behind us has died 
down. It is almost silence.” Gone 
are all familiar voices but one’s 
own. An editor and proprietor I 
once worked for, Stoddard of the 
long defunct Evening Mail, came 
up a few months ago to visit me 
and talk of old times, fight old bat- 
tles over, the two old war-horses of 
a bygone journalism; I had not seen 
him in sixteen years; he is eighty 
now. It was a visible and audible 
reminder that not quite all are 
gone; but how few are left! and 
of those few one never hears. 


“And if. I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring,” 
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defiantly wrote Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in his exuberant youth, 


“Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling”; 


and at eighty-five he had long been 
that last leaf. 

The other leaves have fallen, one 
by one, and in the sixties with fast- 
increasing frequency. But Inez re- 
mains; always at my side, still at 
the helm of my life, still my ship’s 
North Star, Inez the ever faithful. 
She, like Lizzie, never married. My 
life has been full of adventure, 
which here I have not recorded, it 
all seems so trivial now; only one 
adventure still lies ahead, the great 
adventure. Because of that long- 
ago with her and her sainted 
mother, it wears no frightening 
aspect. Pending it, my bark swings 
quietly to and fro at its moorings, 
here in Tranquil Harbor. 









IN DEFENSE OF DAYDREAMS 
By ExLeanor DOWNING 


ADGE and I had been alternate- 

ly reading Macbeth and apply- 
ing ourselves to the economics of 
the coal scuttle; for, despite the 
chill of Oxford in November, we 
were determined to make that scut- 
tle—at one shilling and sixpence— 
last out the evening. The reluctant 
cup of cocoa had finally boiled; 
and, between sips, we analyzed 
Lady Macbeth’s dream of ambition 
and the stark tragedy of its realiza- 
tion. Madge was dogmatic, with 
the dogmatism of twenty, and the 
assurance of the Oxonian-in-the- 
making. 

“It all started with a dream,” she 
announced. “Lady Macbeth pic- 
tured herself as queen. The pic- 
ture pleased her, and, having drawn 
in the details, she let her fancy 
color it, till it became an obsession. 
After that, it was only a step to 
translate the vision into reality: 
the means had become unimpor- 
tant. 

“That,” she summed up, “is the 
danger of daydreaming: it induces 
morbid states and may even foster 
criminal tendencies.” 

Madge’s words carried, I knew, 
no personal implication. I was far 
too skilled in the art of daydream- 
ing to invite contempt by an open 
display of my powers. My tech- 
nique, indeed, was irreproachable. 
I had learned to assume, during 
lecture or conversation, an expres- 
sion of ecstatic interest, while my 
mind ranged as far as Arcturus; to 
rush from one place to another, 
pound on my typewriter, or enter 
bibliographical data on filing cards, 


while, like a more illustrious day- 
dreamer at Guy’s Hospital, my 
mind was “off—to Oberon and 
fairyland.” 

Yet I shuddered at the warning. 
Was I embarking, perhaps, on a 
career of crime or madness? Fear- 
ing the issue, I determined on re- 
form. For a month I abjured 
dreams and clung to harsh reality. 
At the Bodleian, whither I repaired 
at ten each morning, I really read 
the fifty pages of the biography of 
Patmore that I had determined to 
read between breakfast and morn- 
ing coffee, — instead of wondering 
what Patmore would have done if 
“the Angel” had rejected his pro- 
posal. Crossing at Carfax, I looked 
right and left—instead of dodging 
motorcycles and red busses by nat- 
ural instinct and divine help. As I 
did my mending and tidied my 
room, I chained my mind to the 
task. The results were notable. 
The mended runs in my stockings 
really held; my handkerchiefs were 
pressed; I remembered to go to 
bed before three, and even to set 
my alarm clock. 

But I felt like an aviator chained 
to a galley. Given the choice, go- 
ing mad might as well be a pleas- 
ant as an unpleasant experience. 
If dreams made life tolerable— 
well, let them flock. Who was I to 
chain the wild gulls of the mind 
that flap out to sea, that rip the 
mists with their wings, and cling to 
the white sunward - pointing cliffs 
along the shore. 

From that time forth, I was not 
only a confirmed, but a convinced, 
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daydreamer. Already an adept, I 
had little to learn of the dreamer’s 
art. Maturity may foster, but it 
cannot evoke the vision “which we 
are toiling all our lives to find”; 
and my capacity for dreaming had 
struck deep roots in the soil of 
childhood. 

Sometimes I wonder what would 
have become of me if, early in life, 
I had written “Dreams not admit- 
ted” above my door and accepted 
serenely the horizons of my per- 
sonal experience. I should have 
been simply a little girl growing 
up in a suburban community, play- 
ing “statues,” “forfeits,” and 
“bachelor’s kitchen” with the 
neighbors’ children; badgered by 
my teachers into reading instruc- 
tive books, by my nurse into keep- 
ing my fingernails and white 
pumps clean. As it was, life was a 
kaleidoscope of colorful incident. 
The morning ride to school on my 
bicycle was full of breathless ex- 
citement. Perhaps I should see the 
beautiful young lady with piled up 
golden hair, who lived in the house 
with the brook bordered by weep- 
ing willows. Of course, though no 
one but I knew it, she was the Lady 
of Shalott. The stream was too 
narrow for a barge, but a rowboat 
could squeeze through; and some 
day I should see her floating down 
to the gate, her long hair streaming 
out on the water, and perhaps Sir 
Launcelot, with coal-black curls, 
regarding her mournfully from the 
bank. 

Beyond that corner lay a field 
where yellow violets grew, and 
across from it a patch of woods 
where bluebells trooped out in May. 
If only I could arrive early enough, 
I might catch the Violet People 
hurrying back from last night’s 
bluebell ball in the wood. But, de- 
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spite frantic efforts to dispatch my 
cereal and milk, I was never quite 
early enough. 

When the Castle of Shalott and 
the violet field were passed, there 
was always the red and gold lunch 
box, swinging on my handle bars: 
a rich source of conjecture. What 
might it disclose when opened at 
eleven o’clock recess? The voice of 
intuition whispered, “Jelly sand- 
wiches and an apple,” but it might 
contain angel cake, or even éclairs, 
and those little lettuce sandwiches 
without crust that mother served at 
her teas. 

Even during school hours, there 
were times when daydreams re- 
sumed their sway. The opening 
prayers offered ten precious min- 
utes for religious dramatization. 
Having been told by my elders that, 
as a Catholic, I must not join in 
“Protestant prayers,’’ I stood 
straight as a poker, respectful but 
defiant, while the hymn was sung 
and the Lord’s Prayer recited. I 
was St. Agnes refusing incense to 
the Roman gods; Miss Foster, the 
Roman judge; and the children, 
the jeering mob. “And Thine is the 
Kingdom and the power and the 
glory” — as the children’s heads 
bowed lower and Miss Foster’s lisp- 
ing voice uttered the prayer devout- 
ly, I could hear the stern voice of 
the judge commanding my submis- 
sion. 

“You may strike off my head,” I 
would whisper fiercely, but not one 
grain of incense will I offer your 
idols.” 

Or I would preach to the heath- 
en, like St. Francis Xavier. The 
work he had planned I would com- 
plete. My heart yearned for China, 
for we had a Chinese laundryman, 
Hsi Tu, who sent me a fan and 
Lichee nuts at Christmas. That 
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women might not preach troubled 
me not at all, for the pope would 
grant me a dispensation. So all the 
Chinamen and “Chinawomen” 
would gather about me as I 
preached to them, their dark slant- 
ing eyes alight, their pigtails wag- 
gling with excitement, like Stubby’s 
tail. As the words fell burning 
from my lips, they crowded up to 
me by the hundreds,—eyes lowered 
now, hands folded under flowing 
sleeves, begging for baptism. I 
would still be baptizing when Miss 
Foster pronounced, “Amen.” 

After “assembly” came arithme- 
tic class, and this was not condu- 
cive to dreams. I would watch, in 
stunned silence, while Elsie Ken- 
dall swiftly added up columns of 
figures, or, at Miss Taylor’s direc- 
tion, added, subtracted, multiplied 
and divided a flight of figures 
across the board. My own attempts 
were ignominious, and while I sat, 
shamed and defeated beneath the 
wilting glances of Elsie, Mary El- 
len, my champion, would hiss at 
her truculently, “Well, you can’t 
write potery or paint pikshurs, or 
talk French, can you? —and your 
hair don’t curl, not even at the 
ends.” 

Geography class restored me to 
the portals of dreamland, for I 
could skim over the crevices of 
Mont Blanc with a chamois, sail in 
a Chinese junk, or steal, disguised, 
into a Tibetan temple. But the 
trade winds and the course of the 
Amazon bothered me, as did lati- 
tudes and longitudes, and national 
products and industries, with, 
again, those horrifying numbers. 
For I could not get rid of numbers, 
even when arithmetic class was 
over. They had a way of pursuing 
me through the day, and even the 
nights, when, in nightmares, they 
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would grow to six, eight, twelve 
figures, while I stood transfixed 
with helpless horror. 

In French class, I was too much 
concerned with showing off to 
dream. There adulation healed the 
wounds of Elsie’s scorn. 

“Gee whizz!” Georgia Brenner 
would exclaim, with rounded eyes, 
“she just spouts out the words like 
I do English.” 

But in reading class I forgot to 
shine: I just read. There were 
lovely stories in the reader, about 
King Midas, Arachne, the spider 
lady, Philemon and Baucis, King 
Alfred, Joan of Arc. I panted with 
eagerness as I read, as I became 
Midas’s little daughter crying with 
dismay over a rosebush turned to 
gold, or flipped the cakes with King 
Alfred beside a Saxon hearth. All 
the way home, I would be accom- 
panied by Joan of Arc on a white 
steed, who obligingly timed his 
pace to my pedaling. 

In the afternoon I would sit in 
my playroom or on the wisteria- 
shaded porch and paint paper dolls, 
designing for them the loveliest 
dresses in the most entrancing col- 
ors—all the dresses that I wanted 
and that had been pronounced un- 
suitable for a little girl: rose satin 
with rhinestone trimming; royal 
blue velvet with ermine, and dove 
gray chiffon with silver embroid- 
ery. After all, these dresses were 
more fun to paint than they would 
have been to wear, for I didn’t have 
to stand storklike, first on one foot 
and then on the other, while Miss 
Johnson cut out armholes, stuck 
pins into me, and commented tart- 
ly, “I wonder you don’t turn into 
an angleworm!” 

Between courses at dinner Daddy 
would inquire, “What has my lit- 
tle girl learned today?” and, know- 
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ing his unaccountable tastes, I 
would say, “The New England 
States are Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont and 
New Hampshire; and I can say the 
twelve times’ through — well, al- 
most.” 

“That’s excellent,” he would ap- 
plaud; “excellent! There’s a new 
dime to put in your bank.” Then 
to Mother, “She is really growing 
in practical sense. Last year she 
would have told me that King Ar- 
thur founded the Round Table and 
that dolphins are attracted by the 
sound of music.” 

But Mother would smile, know- 
ing that I had mastered woman’s 
first lesson in masculine psychol- 
ogy. 

The evening hour was not con- 
ducive to dreams. During the fam- 
ily rosary, Stubby, the cocker, and 
Minon, the maltese, staged, around 
the portieres, a nightly game of 
hide-and-seek, which, though it 
kept me pleasantly distracted, did 
not permit imaginative meander- 
ings, even of a devotional nature. 
Later, when Mother read aloud The 
Old Curiosity Shop or Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare, my brothers’ ir- 
reverent commentaries on the text, 
their grins, gurgles, and simulated 
tears over the pathetic passages, 
their uncanny prediction of the de- 
nouement, which I never foresaw, 
and their critical evaluation of the 
characters kept me in a perpetual 
ferment of astonishment or irrita- 
tion. Romeo was pronounced 
“soppy” and Juliet “silly.” 

“The duel and the stabbing 
weren’t bad,” Howard summed up, 
“but the rest was slush. I hate 
sissy stories. Give me blood and 
thunder !” 

Even when hail clicked against 
the window pane and the logs burn- 
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ing in the library fireplace chased 
wavering rosy light and flickering 
shadows across the rows of books, 
there was still no chance for my 
favorite diversion. For popcorn 
rattled in the “popper” and marsh- 
mallows turned brown on the end 
of toasting forks; and these were, 
for the moment, more important 
than the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion. 

Bed time was never welcome. 
Yet as I climbed the stairs and 
scudded down the long hall, where 
the Black Dwarf lived, I was back 
in my own world again. With 
Minon on the foot of my bed, the 
pink eiderdown tucked under my 
chin and the shades drawn high, so 
that the stars winked at me from 
the clear spaces between the 
maples, I would skip down the fa- 
miliar path to the rabbit hole where 
Alice awaited me, or take the 
strange turning which led to the 
land of tomorrow, where embow- 
ered in roses and clustered about 
with poplars, stood a country house, 
with six children playing in the 
garden and their mother writing 
poetry in the summerhouse. 

Displaying a red leaf or a cap- 
tured ladybug, Cyril and Aloysius, 
the twins, would approach the lady, 
who bore a singular, grown-up re- 
semblance to me. 

“That's a lovely leaf,” the lady 
would say, or, “Put the ladybug 
back, dears. She has a family, you 
know. And now, run and play, for 
Mother is writing poetry.” 

As I sat there writing sonnets, 
with humming birds whirring in 
and out of the trumpet vine that 
draped the summerhouse and blue 
stars winking and swaying in the 
myrtle bed beside it, the stars in 
the window grew dim and dimmer, 
till my eyelids dropped and the 





dream broke into the shattered 
images of sleep. 

Dreams of childhood; fantastic, 
foolish, lovely dreams, born of the 
innocence of uncorrupt desire; 
dreams that are beacons to future 
fulfillment, or pools of healing, to 
which, in dark and dreamless days, 
we may return for refreshment and 
renewal—those who have forgotten 
your power have turned from “the 
fountainhead of all our seeing.” 
Only the sightless will ridicule the 
child’s effort to build an ideal world 
of impossible beauty and adventure 
from the fragments of the world he 
knows. 

The practical and hard-headed, 
as they trudge along between the 
flinty walls of actuality, are miss- 
ing the best of life. The modern 
Peter Bell, whizzing by in his car, 
does not even see the yellow prim- 
rose. 

“Ah,” you will say, “but while 
the dreamer is mooning over the 
primrose, the practical man earns 
the gold that will buy a hundred 
primroses — and the meadow they 
grow in as well.” 

But with the meadow come re- 
sponsibilities of ownership: taxes, 
mortgages, problems of cultivation. 
Were not the daffodils that Words- 
worth saw flaunting their yellow 
glory beside Ullswater more his— 
more the reader’s, even at second 
hand — than if he had held legal 
title to the field? Can one in any 
real sense, own a primrose or daf- 
fodil? Can one own anything worth 
while: love, or beauty, or virtue, 
which is the fruit of grace? 

The dreamer does not seek, or 
need, to own. No golden key must 
be fitted by him to the lock of op- 
portunity. Since he owns nothing, 
everything is his—by day, the peak 
of Darien; by night, the skies that 
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spell with stars the “huge cloudy 
symbols of a high romance.” The 
waves that would not heed Canute 
retreat at the dreamer’s word. His 
are the far reaches of the Arctic, 
the burning sands of Sahara, the 
wild cliffs of Cornwall, the hill 
towns of Umbria. No rival ambi- 
tion, no internal revolution, will 
deprive him of his empire. Dicta- 
tors may march their legions across 
his territories; but they will revert 
to the dreamer: in the end, they 
will be his, as they were in the be- 
ginning. 

For the dreamer lives in no stark 
and vulgar present. The future 
and the past are alike his. Behind 
him lies “the dark backward and 
abysm of time,” and before him the 
New Jerusalem that comes down 
out of the clouds. 

But, like the New Jerusalem, the 
empire of dreams is not won by the 
slothful and faint-hearted. “Day- 
dreaming” suggests a languor, an 
indirection, which is far from char- 
acteristic of the experienced dream- 
er. Daydreaming is an overflow of 
activity, not an incapacity for the 
narrow round, the appointed path. 
It is a deliberate seeking for richer 
experience than one life can offer; 
a vivid consciousness of ever-ex- 
panding horizons beyond the hori- 
zon of the present. The dreamer 
who turns his back on crowding 
duties to indulge his visionary pow- 
ers, will find that his dreams grow 
thin and waver before an invading 
drowsiness. The true dreamer is 
no lotus-eater. The lifeblood of ac- 
tion must flow into his dreams, or 
they will perish. The busy man or 
woman, who yet seems not busier 
than he is, who knows how to lock 
his desk when the clock strikes, 
may be a more proficient dreamer 
than the idler who shuns reality 
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for the intangible. For dreams are 
shy things, to be coaxed, not seized. 
It is in the rare moments of leisure, 
the sleepless nights that they draw 
closest. Beside our pillow, on the 
fairway, in the station where we 
have missed the train, waits “the 
many-splendoured thing,” reticent, 
yet eager to unfurl! its wings. 

He who is thrifty of his moments 
will find ample opportunity to 
dream. There are no such mo- 
ments, you say, in your feverish 
existence? You tumble out of bed 
to the raucous cry of an alarm 
clock, hustle on your clothes, bolt 
your breakfast, as the radio an- 
nounces the tragedies of the night, 
and race for the subway or the 
suburban train. Then come the 
long hours of work in the office, the 
business appointment, the hurried 
lunch, another stretch of hours in 
the swivel chair; and then the re- 
turn journey, the hasty wash-up, 
the family dinner, when you are 
expected to keep up with intelligent 
brightness, your end of the conver- 
sation. After dinner, you have that 
appointment for bridge at the Mar- 
stons—which you wish you hadn’t 
made; and on your way home, you 
nearly fall asleep at the wheel. 
Daydreams! you are too tired to 
dream, even at night. 

Yet in such a day, there are—if 
you catch moments on the wing— 
brief intervals for dreams. As you 
hang to the subway strap, swaying 
rhythmically (if space permits this 
extravagance of motion), you may 
salvage twenty minutes from a 
busy day. Instead of twisting your 
neck in a vain endeavor to read the 
advertisements or keep track of the 
stations, leave behind you the clan- 
gor of the cars, the crowding faces, 
the sensitive trampled corn on your 
left foot, and take the sunrise road, 
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on the back of Patapan, to the 
Mer de Glace. Though it is August, 
the air is sharp; and, as you sway 
to the donkey’s clicking heels, the 
coolness invades your thought and 
sharpens your senses, atrophied by 
city fumes and din. The summit 
of Mont Blanc is swathed in mist, 
but the lower slopes are clear. The 
more remote mountains, festooned 
like gray vapor against a powder- 
blue sky, turn from gray to violet, 
from violet to rose, from rose to sil- 
ver. As the road rises, the cow- 
bells ring antiphonally from. hid- 
den valleys and green pastures. 
Perhaps you reach the rim of the 
glacier and see the great scaly 
sweep of blue-green ice flashing in 
the morning sun; or perhaps you 
are still steeply climbing the moun- 
tain track, when the guard calls out, 
“Times Square.” But all through 
the day—in the humming office 
and the clattering street—you carry 
with you that dream of remem- 
bered loveliness. 

Later, your secretary is hunting 
for the report that should have 
been filed but that has slipped, 
somehow, into one of your desk 
drawers. You can’t work while she 
rummages under your very nose. 
So you go to the window, grum- 
bling at the interruption. Instead 
of swearing under your breath, turn 
the doorknob of memory and step 
into the Sweet Pea Farm, with its 
hooked rugs, old prints and patch- 
work quilts. After you have bought 
your pound of maple fudge from 
old Mrs, Hathaway, in her blue 
gingham dress, she will turn you 
loose in the garden with a pair of 
scissors. There, with the blue foot- 
hills of the Catskills hovering 
against the sky, you can snip your 
own bouquet of sweet peas and 
“angel breath,” composing the color 
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scheme to match the curtains in 
your cottage. Or you can wander 
through the narrow streets of Pol- 
perro, with its olive-skinned, bright- 
ly garbed women and swarthy 
fishermen — descendants of the 
shipwrecked survivors of the Ar- 
mada. You can cross the Saxon 
Bridge and walk down to the water, 
where the fishing smacks fill the 
harbor, and thence look back to the 
climbing houses and the wheeling, 
screaming gulls, swinging to the 
sea-winds that blow in from the 
Channel. 

But memory is only one source 
of daydreams. There are “dream 
games” by the score, to fill the 
empty moment or the sleepless 
night; games that will arouse you 
or put you to sleep; games that will 
give a meaning to the momentary 
lapses of living. 

First, there are the games begin- 
ning with “Just suppose”... As 
you kick your heels, waiting for 
the friend who meets you daily for 
lunch, and who daily keeps you 
waiting, just suppose your lunch- 
limit were not fifty cents, but a dol- 
lar-fifty, what would you have for 
lunch? You choose the dessert 
first—ice cream cake, with butter- 
scotch sauce and almonds. The 
rest can be built up to the climax. 
You are hesitating between chicken 
salad and cheese soufflé, when your 
friend arrives, breathless and apol- 
ogetic. You notice that she has 
had time for powder and lipstick; 
but you greet her cheerfully, for 
you have enjoyed your gustatory 
dream more than you will relish 
the prosaic reality of a toasted 
sandwich and tea. 

Or, as you drive home from that 
“foursome” at the Marstons and 
drowsiness threatens to crash your 
car against the embankment, just 
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suppose Uncle Harry died and left 
you fifty thousand dollars. What 
would you do with the money? 
You are still planning how you 
could help that poor Jones family, 
give your friends a good time, put 
Betty through Vassar, and keep 
out enough for a trip around the 
world, when—wide awake, now— 
you swing around the corner and 
see your seven-way lamp gleaming 
across the asphalt. 

Then there are the dreams that 
sometimes come true. These are 
prefaced by the magic formula, 
“Some day ...” Some day you 
will write that novel that has been 
seething in your brain for years. 
In the garden of a New England 
farmhouse, where even your best 
friends will not find you, you will 
draw up your table under an apple 
tree, and with the rosy globes plop- 
ping near you—but not too near— 
and the phlox and zinnias splash- 
ing color along the sunlit path, you 
will write, and write, and write. ... 
If you saved, say thirty dollars a 
month, you could afford to take a 
year off by 1943—if New England 
remained on the revised world-map. 
You will begin to save up next 
month. That will mean giving up 
the stunning sport coat you saw at 
Altman’s yesterday; but think of 
writing that novel and having pie 
and corn on the breakfast table. 

Perhaps you will die with your 
novel unwritten, or perhaps your 
dream will materialize and, as the 
last sheet of manuscript slips from 
your table to the orchard grass, you 
will sigh, with the satisfaction of a 
dream fulfilled. 

The proficient daydreamer lives 
in an exciting world —a world in 
which there are no dull and listless 
moments; for every moment of 
freedom brings its own imaginative 
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delight. There is no time for worry 
or regret, when past pleasure and 
future possibility meet in an en- 
chanted present. Through the 
power to dream, the past lives 
again; the past, purged of its agon- 
ies and errors. The waves of 
memory break gently upon the 
shore, leaving behind iridescent 
shells, fluted and fragile. As you 
hold a delicate spiral to your ear, 
you may hear, in echo, the rever- 
beration of the sea. But the storm 


that once raged is quiet now, and 
only white wings of cloud drift 
overhead. Like a silver bubble, a 
great dirigible, scarcely seeming to 
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move, floats by and disappears 
across the skyline. Beyond the 
horizon lies tomorrow, luring the 
dreamer to the blessed islands and 
the high adventures of the spirit. 

Dreamer, dream on. No tempter, 
taking you up into a high mountain 
apart, will whisper evil counsels in 
your ear; for the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them are 
yours; possessed without taint of 
greed or weight of empire. The 
sands may shift and the granite 
rock crumble, but the clouds that 
pass will form again; and it is in 
a shining cloud that you have built 
your tabernacle. 


OFFERING 


By JoaN VATSEK 


F I should go where lilies blow 
And pile Thine altar with their balm, 
Or gather in another field 
Where amaryllis crimson yield, 
Would flame be sacrifice more low? 


The lily is the lovelier 

With frankincense of purity, 

The other, flaunting passion’s sign 
Gives no such wondrous anodyne 
But do not both with Thy breath stir? 


O let me pile Thine altar high 
With aught I find along the way, 
The lily of the taintless hue 


The red that from the same earth grew— 
Before Thee strown, let all love lie. 





THE SECRET OF SWISS FREEDOM * 


By ELizaBETH SHARP 


| tangas is that glorious thing 
for which human beings never 
tire of laying down their lives. It 
has been valiantly fought for from 
the beginning of history. And now 
again a terrible struggle is being 
carried on for the cause of freedom. 
Democracy, the guardian of free- 
dom, is gravely imperiled. Those 
who doubt the means of preserv- 
ing democracy and freedom, need 
only focus their attention on the 
very center of the whirlpool, there 
to find a free and firm democracy 
rising on the rocky promontory of 
the Alps: Switzerland. 

That small country celebrates 
this month six hundred and fifty 
years of independence. Wedged in 
between mighty and rapacious 
neighbors, the Swiss have succeed- 
ed in maintaining their integrity, 
every time seizing weapons to de- 
fend that integrity when challenged. 
Speakers and writers have been at 
a loss to explain the secret of Swiss 
independence. Generally, the tun- 
nels of Switzerland have been ac- 
cepted as the answer in the present 
conflict. This is true to a great ex- 
tent. The great mountain passes 
St. Gothard, Simplon, Loetsch- 
berg, concrete and steel proofs of 
Swiss engineering skill, are the 
commercial and possible military 
links between Switzerland and her 
neighbors. These, as well as every 
bridge and track on the borders are 
heavily mined, watched only by the 
most trustworthy men, and can be 


1 Commemorating the 650th Anniversary of 
Swiss Independence, August 1, 1941. 


blown up at a moment’s notice. 
The St. Gothard, especially, is a 
vital coal route between Switzer- 
land’s two great foes, Germany and 
Italy. 

But the threat alone to blow up 
the tunnels is not the only preserv- 
er of Swiss freedom. I know the 
Swiss people intimately. I have 
lived in their midst and heard the 
opinions both of the educated and 
the common people. My sojourn 
there prior to the outbreak of this 
war offered me many illuminating 
incidents for observation. 

First of all, I accredit the genu- 
ine and vigorous piety of the Swiss 
as being the sustainer of their love 
of freedom. It is only natural that 
a man who loves God also loves his 
country. Swiss patriotism is deep- 
seated, fierce and undying. It is 
born in the very marrow of them 
all, including the few irreligious 
ones, being handed down in their 
pious heritage. Every Swiss whom 
I have known or heard of, possessed 
a great love for freedom and for 
the Alps; it is doubtful which love 
was stronger: they were so inex- 
tricably entwined. 

These mountain people have, as 
a confederation, taken up arms 
only to defend inalienable rights. 
Pulgar, chronicler of Isabella of 
Spain, tells us that in his time they 
only partook, as hired soldiers, in 
foreign wars which they believed to 
be just, being good and pious Chris- 
tians. 

As a traveler in European coun- 
tries, I was much elated by the as- 
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pect of that living thing—the Swiss 
piety. The whole country is gov- 
erned on a basis that takes religion 
into consideration. I was amazed 
to find store windows closed and 
barricaded on every Sunday, wher- 
ever I went. Church bells rang 
from every corner of the cities and 
towns. People flocked to Catholic 
and Protestant churches alike. The 
Catholic churches were packed — 
numberless business men were 
there, alongside laborers and peas- 
ants. Often my impression was of 
more men than women being pres- 
ent—an unusually healthy sign. 
They sang and prayed lustily; al- 
most everyone had a prayerbook. 
It was highly impressive to see the 
men approach the Communion rail 
with their rosaries wound around 
their hands. Swiss priests are of 
the apostle caliber. They handle 


the public sins of a manly nation 


with manly methods. And their 
hearers willingly listen to the rep- 
rimands from the chancel. 

To the Swiss, religion is some- 
thing real and tangible. They have 
raised its expression up to their in- 
tellectual and artistic heights. 
Catholic literature is voluminous 
and of the first class. The Lu- 
zerner Vaterland is one of the very 
best Catholic dailies I know of. 
Now, in the midst of the crisis, I 
have just received the Catholic re- 
view of books issued in Basel. As 
a matter of fact, it mentions edi- 
torially the increasing difficulties 
in the publication of books; but its 
contents point to a range of publi- 
cations with which a number of 
other countries could not compete 
in peacetime. The glorious cathe- 
drals of little Switzerland testify to 
the age-old piety of the people. Un- 
fortunately, many of them were 
marred and emptied during the re- 
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ligious wars, but the fellow men 
of the Eidgenossenschaft have since 
then closed their hands in an hero- 
ic grasp: they have buried antag- 
onisms, because they realized that 
Swiss could not conquer Swiss. 

Now they stand in unshaken 
unity. The second reason I give 
for the preservation of their free- 
dom is this unity, a thing which 
was deplorably absent in every one 
of the present vanquished countries 
of Europe. It seems especially sur- 
prising among the Swiss, who are 
composed since the Napoleonic 
Wars not only of the original Swiss, 
but also of French and Italians. 
But the foreigner must remember, 
that these descendants of Italians 
and French refuse to be anything 
but Swiss. Swiss they all are, and 
Swiss they remain. 

So far we see that the enemy’s 
chief weapons, threats and fifth 
columns, have not worsted the 
Swiss. The enemy has not suc- 
ceeded in gaining control of the 
tunnels by his subversive activities. 
The tunnels indeed would be no pro- 
tection to the independence, if the 
country were not united from with- 
in. How quickly France and Nor- 
way fell, because the enemy had 
his agents in key positions! Switz- 
erland would long ago have shared 
their fate, if she had suffered from 
the same inertia. 

On November 15, 1940, a Swiss 
totalitarian group known as the 
“Swiss National Movement” had the 
impudence to deliver a so-called 
“ultimatum” to the government, 
demanding the right to disseminate 
party propaganda and the “rehabil- 
itation of persecuted and impris- 
oned” colleagues. The group was 
not strong numerically, but neutral 
foreign observers were worried as 
to the effect of the action on the 
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position of Switzerland. The ef- 
fect was the prompt dissolution of 
the group by the Federal Council, 
November 19, 1940. On December 
4th, the Federal police raided un- 
derground units of the Swiss Com- 
munists and the totalitarian Swiss. 
They merely disclosed that they 
had seized large quantities of propa- 
ganda. 

General-in-Chief Guisan does not 
hesitate to arrest where justified. 
Even Swiss notables such as 
Colonel Fonjallez, the bobsled 
champion, and Colonel Hans Trueb, 
of the army legal department, have 
fallen under the heavy hand of the 
government. Saboteurs are con- 
demned to life imprisonment at 
hard labor. The government knows 
how to get rid of alien university 
students, who are nothing more 
than spies. 

Another great triumph of Swiss 
unity was the Socialists’ manifesto 
issued August 8, 1940, which re- 
moved what evidently was the last 
serious barrier to unification of all 
political parties under the federal 
government’s leadership for “main- 
tenance of active democracy and a 
strong army.” The Socialists fol- 
lowed the lead of several other 
strong parties. I had seen them 
marching with their flag in the 
streets of St. Gallen, and had noticed 
the attitude of their paper. It is 
noteworthy that they forgot minor 
grievances and joined the national 
cause. 

Socialists are opposed to wars 
and dislike armies, but in Switzer- 
land this principle has little or no 
effect. As a matter of fact, the 
Swiss recognize the one-hundred- 
year-old compulsory military train- 
ing to be the true basis for democ- 
racy. Their selective service has 
built a model army upon the glori- 
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ous traditions of the Swiss fighters 
of the past: Of Arnold of Winkel- 
ried, of the troops hired by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, of the Swiss 
guard of Louis XVL., and of all the 
others. From the beginning of their 
struggle with Austria for indepen- 
dence, the Swiss became the terror 
of intruders. After conquering 
Charles the Bold, the greatest war- 
rior of his time, they were called 
“the masters of modern warfare.” 
Emperor Maximilian I. modeled his 
infantry after them. The Swiss 
fought on foot, wearing defensive 
arms only in front, because they 
were resolved never to turn and 
flee. The invincible Spanish ter- 
cios were modeled on the Swiss. 

The army is the third means of 
preservation of their freedom. The 
Swiss have no particular love for 
the hardships of strict training, but 
they nevertheless consider it their 
duty and an irreplaceable honor to 
serve. One Swiss said, “If you 
hear people say, ‘that man has not 
been in the army,’ it is not an in- 
sult, because then you know that 
he was rejected for physical handi- 
caps; but still it is no flattering re- 
mark.” Another time the Ameri- 
can observer was traveling on the 
train with her companion and was 
lamenting the hopelessness of 
Switzerland’s position, when the 
gentleman sitting opposite put 
down his newspaper and said in 
perfect English, “Madame, never 
fear for the Swiss. We are pre- 
pared. I myself am in the flying 
corps, although I am inconspicu- 
ous and wear glasses.” 

The Swiss consider their recruit 
training the period for becoming a 
man. It is very hard at first, espe- 
cially for the city lads. But in the 
army they really learn what it 
means to possess freedom and to 
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be able to defend it. Another Swiss 
explained it by the example and 
words of the officers. They make 
the men see that because every 
Swiss is a soldier, other countries 
have not molested them. They 
want to continue living as they al- 
ways have. They know that that 
life is threatened; that is why they 
persist in the unpleasant work of 
digging and marching and dragging 
guns. “Compulsory” military train- 
ing is now considered a right by 
every Swiss. i 

As for Swiss democracy, the army 
is its foundation. The General-in- 
Chief himself is only a farmer in 
private life. Not wealth, but effi- 
ciency is what counts. The officers 
are picked from the best corporals 
and sergeants, who were in turn 
chosen from recruits of promise. 
Those recruits whom political opin- 
ions prompt to stubbornness, are 
prodded until they march and do 
everything the others have to do. 
Then they get a lecture on democ- 
racy and the Swiss ideal and are 
subsequently locked up to think 
about it. This process hardly ever 
fails to change them. 

For all the rigor, the conditions 
in the Swiss army are exemplary. 
They have their chaplains, and the 
Holy Sacrifice is offered on snow- 
packed altars on the mountainsides. 
They have the best chefs of all other 
military organizations of the world. 
To assist the soldiers women skiers 
have been trained to transport 
wounded in the case of war. Every 
loyal person is determined to give 
his or her help in another possible 
struggle for freedom. My old Swiss 
patrician friend was symbolic in 
his fiery defiance of alien attackers; 
and dear little Sister Zira trusted 
firmly in the assistance of St. Nich- 
olas von der Flue. 
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In spite of their fine army and 
their fighting spirit, however, the 
Swiss could hardly have maintained 
independence so long without their 
business acumen, the fourth sup- 
port of their freedom. The Swiss 
can govern themselves very ade- 
quately. They inhabit a land which 
is almost barren of the necessities 
of life. In preserving their freedom 
they have not only displayed brav- 
ery but also ingenuity. They have 
established a commerce which they 
manipulate to enormous profits. 
The raw materials they must im- 
port are manufactured and export- 
ed, equaling those of England, Bel- 
gium and Holland in quality. The 
Swiss machine industry is world- 
renowned, not to mention the choc- 
olate, silk and cheese. Wages in 
Switzerland are high, and the stand- 
ard of living is admirable. 

On April 9, 1941, the Federal 
Council decreed that the Swiss flag, 
for the first time, should fly on 
trans-Atlantic ships, which will be 
either Swiss-owned or chartered, to 
carry foodstuffs to European ports 
for shipment to the land - locked 
country. So long as they maintain 
strict neutrality, the British block- 
ade will let them pass. It is another 
economical triumph of the Swiss. 

And now, on the eve of the six 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
their independence, the Swiss treas- 
ure the secret of their freedom: 
their piety, their unity, their army, 
their business ability, Their cour- 
age is inspired by their faith in 
God, their love of freedom, and 
their successful defense of liberty 
down through the centuries. In a 
speech in Basel, October 18, 1940, 
Colonel Oskar Frey admitted that 
many Swiss are nervous, but that 
this nervousness is not justified 
and will not be shared by Swiss 
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mindful of their country’s historical 
role. He insisted that Switzerland 
ean resist if she has the pluck. “If 
every Swiss citizen places love of 
country above love of money and 
of property, then we need fear 
nothing,” he said. 

The Swiss look back to the 
founding of their “Everlasting 
League” in 1291. They look back 
on centuries of tenacious fighting, 
of economic development and rise 
to wealth from almost nothing; 
they look back on the formation of 
their national character: their taci- 
turnity, because of actions; their 
reserve, because of self-possession; 
their self-assurance, because of 
success. It is an honorable road 
that they have passed over. They 
may thank God and congratulate 
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themselves on this August Ist, 
when, in celebration of their vic- 
tories, hundreds of fires from Alpine 
peaks will burn, and torchlight and 
lantern parades will take place, 
black-outs permitting. Beyond 
doubt, President Ernst Wetter and 
General Henri Guisan will address 
the people and renew the pledge to 
fight “to the end” to maintain 
Swiss freedom. The Swiss look 
ahead to new struggles, to new 
sacrifices. But they are prepared 
to make them for the freedom they 
love so dearly. Once again this 
August the warning will ring out of 
Swiss throats in the national an- 
them: 


“Das weisse Kreuz im roten Feld, 
Weh jedem, der’s bedroht! .. .” 


STEWARDSHIP 


By CLARENCE EpWIN FLYNN 


ET me not die until I have discerned 
Some word of truth my hands alone can write, 
My voice alone express; one song well-learned 
For my poor harp; one candle set alight. 


Call me not hence until my eyes shall find 
Some loveliness surpassing and serene, 

To which the world has hitherto been blind, 
And which no other searcher would have seen. 


These be my gifts to all the times and lands— 


The heritage I leave. 


And let me know 


As I shall yield them from my failing hands 
That they are gifts no other could bestow. 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


By Epwin B. Kron 


| cong many saints have 
suffered at the hands of well- 
intentioned biographers, St. Jane- 
Frances de Chantal has been more 
fortunate, for this gracious lady 
has been permitted to speak for 
herself. Fittingly enough, the can- 
onized grandmother of Madame de 
Sévigné, the acknowledged queen 
of letter writers, has also left us a 
splendid collection of letters. Ma- 
dame de Sévigné has mirrored the 
Court of France for us; Lady de 
Chantal, the Court of God. This 
fine collection of the Saint’s spirit- 
ual letters, edited and beautifully 
translated by the Sisters of the Vis- 
itation of Harrow-on-the-Hill, does 
for St. Jane-Frances what no biog- 
rapher could possibly do; these let- 
ters give us a true, vivid portrait of 
the Saint, happily devoid of all sug- 
ary praise. Sanctity is to be found 
in these letters, but it is not the 
forced, self-conscious sanctity some 
over-zealous biographer would pa- 
rade before our eyes; rather is it the 
deep, attractive sanctity of a great 
lady. Here are balance, courtesy, 
generosity and lightness; all the hu- 
manities, in fact, elevated and su- 
pernaturalized by an abundance of 
grace. In this Saint the truth of 
the theological dictum, “grace 
builds on nature” is readily seen. 

The Saint, for instance, deeply 
versed in supernatural wisdom, 
who could give such advice as the 
following to one of her Visitandine 
nuns, 


“Keep tranquil, and surrender 
yourself submissively to the good 


pleasure of God. Faithfully dis- 
charge all your external duties just 
as usual, and leave the care of your 
inward life to our Lord. Look at 
Him as you have the power to do, 
and be content therewith. Suffer 
His good pleasure and abide in 
patience,” 


was also the lovely, wide-awake 
mother, writing to her own daugh- 
ter who was about to be married, 
advising her and sending on the lat- 
est fashion hints from Paris: 


“As to your rings, Monsieur de 
Toulonjon [the future bridegroom] 
is very keen about them, and wants 
to send here a good part of the 
precious stones of Paris, so that I 
may buy all I like for you, and 
what I should like is that you pur- 
chase none of them, for to speak 
candidly, my dearest daughter, 
ladies of quality no longer wear 
them at this Court. But I know not 
how I am to persuade M. de Tou- 
lonjon to this, for he begs of me, at 
least at the beginning, to send you 
pearls and earrings and a box of 
paints covered over with diamonds, 
which is all that ladies carry now 
on their gown. Verily, we ought 
not to let M. de Toulonjon have his 
way in wanting to purchase so 
many things, for he has such an 
intense desire to please you in 
every possible way that there is 
nothing he would not get for you. 
If ever a wife ought to be perfectly 
happy, it is you. But you-see how 
necessary discretion is on your side 
that you may hold him back.” 
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Whether the daughter used such 
discretion and held back the impet- 
uous and generous suitor is an- 
other story, and one in which we 
have no great concern. What does 
concern us is the charming and 
balanced sanctity of the Saint 
which fitted her for every demand 
made upon her whether spiritual or 
secular, to which these excerpts so 
well testify. 

St. Jane-Frances de Chantal’s 
good fortune, however, even extends 
to the field of biography. Mére de 
Chaugy’s Memoire, Msgr. Bougaud’s 
authoritative life, and Miss E. K. 
Sanders’ fine biography all contrib- 
ute to the attractiveness of St. Jane- 
Frances. With such pleasant source 
material at hand, ignorance of this 
Saint is unpardonable. Here is a 
skilled spiritual worker, one who 
has all the qualifications needed to 
ic :ruct. 

Leon Bloy’s famous remark, 
“There is only one tragedy in life: 
not to be a saint!”, has become the 
challenge of our day. Yet, a half- 
hearted or a misdirected pursuit of 
sanctity also comes close to being a 
tragedy. Sanctity is not something 
one casually decides to adopt; nor is 
it a talent added to one’s social ac- 
complishments. There is a certain 
amount of “smart” sanctity going 
the rounds today, taken up by an 
elite which chooses to leave mate- 
rialistic atheism to the masses, but 
this fashionable mysticism is a 
vicious caricature of true sanctity. 
Living a saintly life is difficult, even 
dangerous. Guidance is absolutely 
necessary if progress is to be made, 
and, after personal direction 
(something so sadly neglected in 
our day), the next best thing is to 
study the spiritual development of 
one of the saints and try to follow 
the lead given, in our own modest 
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fashion. Here again we may turn 
to St. Jane-Frances. 

Many saints impress us by their 
sanctity and it is rather difficult to 
imagine them as ever being any- 
thing but impressive saints; it is 
also rather difficult to imagine 
them about the house. The Baron- 
ess de Chantal, however, the devot- 
ed, happy wife and mother, man- 
aging a large household, is certainly 
a human enough figure. This lady 
of the seventeenth century had *» 
balance her account books, see to 
her husband’s comfort, keep an ey= 
on the children, check up on the 
provisions for the table, buy things 
for the house and have the worn 
tiles on the roof replaced before the 
autumn rains set in. There is 
nothing awesome about all that, 
unless it be that she so well accom- 
plished everything expected of her. 
But a saint? We have it from the 
Memoire of Mére de Chaugy that 
“this blessed Mother has admitted 
in confidence that whenever Mon- 
sieur de Chantal absented himself 
her heart and all her affections 
turned to our Lord.” Whenever, 
that is, “Monsieur de Chantal ab- 
sented himself.” Here we have 
nothing disgraceful, but neither 
have we anything saintly. The 
“adequate Catholicism” of the Bar- 
oness de Chantal has not yet be- 
come the deep sanctity of St. Jane- 
Frances. God was sending grace, 
and sending it abundantly, but the 
co-operation was not all that it 
could be, all that it was to be. Once 
the husband returned to his es- 
tates the gay social activities of the 
hour were resumed and Madame’s 
devotions took second place. 

But God chooses His saints, they 
do not choose Him. In 1601 this 
domestic idyl was cruelly shattered. 
The Baron was accidentally killed 
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while hunting on his own estates. 
There were now to be no more 
home-comings. There was only 
God. From 1601 to 1610 the grad- 
ual transformation of the capable, 
vivacious Baroness de Chantal into 
the equally capable, vivacious and 
saintly Jane-Frances de Chantal 
took place. She spent her widow- 
hood closely co-operating with 
God’s grace. At the Carmelite con- 
vent at Dijon, in the homes of 
saintly acquaintances, and above 
all, through the competent guid- 
ance of the Bishop of Geneva, whom 
she met at this time, the awakened 
soul of the Saint traveled a long 
road. The graces once ignored 


were now eagerly received and used 
to full advantage and within this 
comparatively brief space of time 
St. Jane-Frances achieved a union 
with God she was never once to 
lose for the remaining thirty years 


of her life. 

The blending of natural courtesy, 
gentleness and gaiety with the 
highest type of supernatural sanc- 
tity which is the distinctive note of 
Salesian spirituality, can best be 
studied in this gracious lady of 
seventeenth century France. There 
are those who mistakenly think the 
spirituality of St. Francis de Sales 
too soft and too gracious. These 
people entirely fail to grasp the real 
elements of the Saint’s method. 
The spiritual life is hard, almost 
frighteningly hard, and it is this 
fact which discourages so many 
who actually do possess all the nec- 
essary qualifications for success in 
this life from so much as making 
an effort to enter it. But it was 
precisely because he recognized the 
hardness of the life and wanted to 
attract these latter to it that he 
most sensibly took ali that is law- 
fully delightful and pleasant in the 
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natural and joined it to the super- 
natural. The asset of the Salesian 
school is that it shows us how a 
saint can be a saint without sacri- 
ficing anything to worldly figures 
in attractiveness and psychological 
interest. Saints Francis de Sales 
and Jane-Frances de Chantal do 
not yield an inch in vividness to 
their colorful worldly contempo- 
raries, Richelieu, de Retz or Anne 
of Austria. All the stately politesse 
of their century is to be found in 
them as in these others; but added 
to that worldly ingredient there is 
the more important, all important 
element of sanctity. 

The spiritual direction by which 
St. Francis de Sales drew the soul 
of St. Jane-Frances to an ever closer 
union with God developed into one 
of the great classic schools of Chris- 
tian spirituality. The Jesuit, Car- 
melite, and other schools of spirit- 
uality have their enthusiasts and 
may be studied either abstractly, 
or better, may be seen in action in 
the life of some representative saint 
of the school, such as St. Ignatius, 
or St. Teresa of Avila. The Sa- 
lesian school may likewise be best 
appreciated by an acquaintance 
with St. Jane-Frances. From 1610, 
when she entered religion, to the 
year of her death in 1641, this at- 
tractive disciple of St. Francis de 
Sales lived a life of grace that liter- 
ally foreshadowed her future life 
of glory. Bringing heaven down to 
earth is no simple task. Shortly 
after the death of the Saint, Louis 
XIV. squandered a great part of the 
wealth of France in a vain effort to 
transform a suburb of Paris into an 
earthly Paradise. Yet Versailles at 
the height of its glory was only ‘a 
palace and a park. Where Louis 
XIV. failed, St. Jane-Frances suc- 
ceeded. The convents of the Visi- 
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tation Order which she established 
across the fair land of France did 
more to bring heaven down to that 
earth than did all the grandiose 
plans of the Sun King. 

If it takes a thief to catch a thief, 
in another and a certainly more 
exalted vocation it may be that it 
takes a saint to know a saint. St. 
Francis de Sales knew from his 
first meeting with St. Jane-Frances 
that she was God’s. He conse- 
quently spent much time in prayer 
in the hope of discovering God’s 
will in her regard; the foundation 
of the Visitation was God’s reply. 
The founding of the Visitation is at 
once the glory of both Saints. The 
spirit is that of St. Francis de Sales, 
the brilliant administration and 
rapid expansion, the work of his 
disciple. No happier partnership 
has been known in Church history. 
The life work of the one, and the 
very life of the other have been 
beautifully portrayed for all time 
by the Abbé Bremond in his Liter- 
ary History of Religious Thought in 
France: 


“The Visitation as an introduc- 
tion to the life of perfection, was 
conceived by Francois de Sales in 
the same spirit as the /ntroduction 
4 la vie dévote. The dominant idea 
of that immortal book is well 
known. Philothée has a husband, 
children, a thousand cares which 
did not permit of more than a short 
morning Mass and left her desolat- 
ed by the thought that the devout 
life was not for her. But, ... 
it is an error, even a heresy, to 
banish the devout life from the 
soldier in his regiment, the work- 
man in his workshop, the prince in 
his court, the married couple at 
home. 

“All the rules of the Visitation 
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say the same. It is an error, a her- 
esy, to think to banish the perfect 
life from the company of those of 
delicate health. Philothée has lost 
her husband; her children, happily 
established, no longer need her, and 
she is desolated whenever she hears 
the bell of the Carmelites. The 
world is no longer anything to her; 
and she would so willingly tear her- 
self from it! Contemplation at- 
tracts her; she longs to consecrate 
herself to it. Cruel longings! At 
Carmel, weakling that she is, she 
would faint in the night offices; 
after three hours of fast and disci- 
pline she would no longer stand 
upright. Console yourself, Philo- 
thée. Night offices, fasts and the 
discipline are not indispensable to 
that all-holy life for which you 
sigh, to which God invites you. A 
new Order is about to be founded 
expressly for you and your like; 
tomorrow there will be a Carmel 
for the weak, a Carmel for all. It 
will be called the Visitation.” 


But “weakling” must be properly 


understood. A “Carmel for all” 
sums up the spirit of St. Francis 
de Sales and St. Jane-Frances. This 
means that the rigors which can be 
endured only by a fortunate few are 
to be softened in order that the full- 
ness of the life of grace, union with 
God, may be placed within the 
reach of the many. Mortification 
of the heart is to replace rigorous 
mortifications of the body. Let 
none be deceived. Mortification of 
the heart is, in its own way, even 
more difficult than some extreme 
forms of bodily mortification. Get- 
ting up at two of a frosty morning 
to recite the Office is hard; but be- 
ing consistently patient, gentle and 
charitable every minute of the day 
may well be harder. This is the 
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Salesian Way. This is the secret 
of St. Jane-Frances de Chantal. 
Here, then, is a teacher to whom 
we may well turn; a master crafts- 
man to whom we can safely ap- 
prentice ourselves. An attractive 
worker, certainly, and above all, a 
skilled and efficient worker. An 
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acquaintance with St. Jane-Frances 
de Chantal, a knowledge of the spir- 
itual way she traveled, a way which 
so many generations of Catholics 
have successfully traveled, would 
serve those persons well who have 
the courage to make the required ef- 
fort to travel the same bright road. 


DREAM OF THE BEGGAR-WOMAN 


By Maurice REIpy 


TURNED from the weary road, 
And stood beside the cottage door, 
A cheerful fire lit up the hearth, 
A woman moved across the floor; 
She saw me, smiled, and led me in, 
And sat me on a cushioned seat, 


She gently moved my sodden cloak, 
And knelt to bathe my foundered feet. 


She brought me bread, she brought me wine, 
Her gentle eyes gazed down at me, 
To think a beggar on the road, 
Should meet with such high courtesy; 
At length she spoke, when I refreshed, 
Looked at her face and bowed my head, 
She walked into an inner room, 
“T’ll bring your Heart’s Desire,” she said. 


Out of the room a grave man walked, 
Leading a Child who came to me, 
I heard the throbbings of my heart, 
And raised my arms unto the Three. 
And as I prayed I woke in bed, 
In my own cabin on the hill, 
Mary and Joseph on the wall, 
Christ in her arms, were with me still. 





EMPHASIS UPON PERPLEXITY 
A Second Letter from Provincial England 


By MaArsorie A. LEwIs 


14th March, 1941. 


HERE comes a mood, in these 

days and nights of increasing 
danger, when one feels the need 
for respite from it all. Today is 
such a one, for it follows upon a 
week of renewed mass raids, the 
ugly traffic of which has passed 
over us nightly, to the siren over- 
ture! 

Dusk is no longer dark and 
gloomy, nor dawn so cold or gray. 
Evening comes gently, bathed in 
the golden glow of the brazen 
March sun’s bedding-down, and 
dawn in the fiery glory of his up- 
rising. And the hours between 
have been brilliant with the crystal 
clarity of the full moon in a frosty 
sky. 

But, as surely as the cosy lights 
have been blacked-out from within, 
the moonlight has been mocked by 
the fearsome animal-wail of the 
sirens and the menacing snarl of 
hordes of enemy ’planes zooming 
overhead, apparently without ap- 
prehension or hindrance. 

Actually, this is not altogether 
the case, as the long rumble of 
guns tells us. People like me, how- 
ever, are conscious of a disquieting 
feeling of impotence, as we sit 
alone in a quiet room, listening; 
trying to pray, sometimes in vain; 
trying to reach up for _a magic 
aura of protective Love to envelop 
our home, and to insure its occu- 
pants against harm. 


One feels that the enemy above 
us has a telescope focussed upon 
the spot in which we live: upon 
our child, our dog! the slight chink 
of light which always seems to ap- 
pear at the critical moment in our 
black-out, assumes the volume of a 
searchlight in our apprehensive 
imagination. Then, when bombs 
do fall in the vicinity—as last night, 
it is as if someone had thrown a 
sack of potatoes at all the doors. 
And an evil spirit rattles all the 
windows! 

When that happens, we flick ou’ 
lights that are brilliant, light a 
candle, grab the dog, and sit near 
the child’s bed (downstairs), to be 
ready if bombs seem to be dropping 
nearer. The dog takes advantage 
by jumping on the bed, and is evi- 
dently “on guard,” for she growls 
at every slight bump about the 
place! 

In my first letter to you, I men- 
tioned the laxity of the public with 
regard to gas-mask carrying. Our 
particular town has now had its 
tear - gas practice; but we had a 
week’s warning, so few people 
were caught without gas-masks on 
the day of the exercise. But, as far 
as I can see, it did not make our 
townsfolk gas-conscious—most cer- 
tainly not my husband! 

English people do not take to 
horrific thoughts very easily, and 
have a national tendency not to be- 
lieve what they don’t want to be- 
lieve. 
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It will be a sorry day for God's 
earth when the first gas bomb is 
dropped, or when the first invader 
squirts mustard gas into the face 
of his resister from a harmless- 
looking fountain-pen, which is a 
dodge we have been warned against. 

You see, most of the devilish im- 
plements of war have now been 
tried, and we are farther still from 
a conclusion. Even little Britain is 
larger to devastate than anyone 
would ever have believed. But gas 
can and does pollute the good 
earth, as well as strangle, blind and 
torture. And it is upon this turned 
brown sod that we may have to 
live, if the Battle of the Atlantic 
shapes as we fear it will. 

Today, wakening with what I call 
a “bomb-headache,” I have felt that 
need spoken of at the beginning of 
this letter for a respite from war. 


I have engineered a few hours in 
the open, and already feel so healed, 
that even the setting sun over the 
Thames speaks only of peaceful 
beauty; not of the approach of omi- 
nous night. 

26th April. 


Sabbath Musings 


I have received the assurance by 
cable this morning that it is worth 
my while to record these thoughts, 
which are written with the “Accent 
Upon Danger.” * 

It is indeed pleasant to know that 
my words received neither a watery 
grave nor a fiery cremation, and I 
take off my hat to the convoy sys- 
tem which permitted safe passage 
to my manuscript. 

My husband has gone to the 
A.R.P. post for all-night warden’s 
duty, so I think it would be as well 
to get down to another article, in 

1 See Tue Carnoric Wortp, June, 1941, 
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case you in America found my first 
one interesting. 

It is Sunday, but no sweet bells 
called us to church from the city 
in the valley, as they used to do. 
For bells mean only two things 
now—fire and invasion. 

But Church called just the same, 
for within its quietness one can 
gain a sense of perspective; can 
realise that the rent in the fabric of 
our civilization, which seems so 
enormous to us, is merely a thread 
snapped in the loom of God. 

One of the hymns suited my feel- 
ings admirably: 


“These things shall be 
A loftier race... .” 


I expect some of you know it. It 
also started my thoughts working 
in a trend which I promised your 
Editor I would touch upon — God 
and the War. 

When great wars commence, be- 
fore great slaughters have taken 
place, people do not probe much. 
Most look’ upon war as a regret- 
table necessity; something grim 
that has to be done every so often 
in history. They have no particu- 
lar stirrings of conscience in the 
matter, and never seem to probe 
the reasons; most certainly have no 
inkling that, whoever the recog- 
nised aggressor is, they themselves 
have the seeds of war within their 
own human nature, in their petti- 
ness, their stupidity, selfishness, 
egoism, and love of power. We all 
have. 

Then bereavements come in thou- 
sands, and quite suddenly the 
world rocks beneath the compla- 
cent feet of those who people it. 
Their beloveds are gone! Why? 
Oh, why? And where? Where? 
If—anywhere? 
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War suddenly demands more 
stringent measures. The sop of 
“conscientious objection” is offered 
as a modification of compulsory 
service. And religion is exploited 
as a reason for escaping military 
service! Then comes the challenge 
—why religion, when the heads of 
established Churches adapt their re- 
ligions to the national policy? 
Why? The Church of God, like 
every powerful entity, becomes the 
target of a public spot-light of criti- 
cism. 

Let me quote you from a letter I 
have had from a young soldier- 
journalist, who, like many of us, is 
so perplexed he does not know 
which way to turn. 


“After Church Parade, there are 
other parades varying with circum- 
stances. Once we were taught to 


kill on six days a week. Now it is 


seven. We must train. We must 
put away all other things. They 
are no longer important. March! 
Attack! Withdraw!, etc. ‘Soon,’ 
says the Commanding Officer last 
Sunday, ‘we shall be doing “some- 
thing useful” ...’ So said the C. 
Off. And then they marched us to 
a church and expected us to listen 
to God! I am not alone, in that I 
simply cannot associate the words 
of the C. Off. urging us to kill 
every ‘Jerry,’ with the Word of 
God urging us to live in peace and 
goodwill with all men.” 


So wrote a decent patriotic little 
Briton. Now what am / to say in 
reply? J cannot reconcile Christ’s 
teaching and war. Yet I cannot go 
all the way with Pacifists. Neither 
do I want our lads to leave religion 
severely alone until the war is over, 
as so many suggest. 

In the end, I advised him to con- 
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tinue to attend Church Parade, but 
to use the time which was taken 
up by sermons he felt were hypo- 
critical, to “tune himself in” to God. 
I truly believe the simile to be an 
apt one. God may use this soldier- 
boy with his sincerity, his deep 
thinking. I am afraid Christianity 
is outlawed by war. Religion, to 
be sincere, should call itself by a 
more appropriate name. 

During total wars, it seems that 
the combatants retain the desire for 
God’s approval but return to the 
doctrine of the Old Testament, 
leaving the newer interpretations 
of God’s will, revealed by Christ’s 
words and actions, severely alone. 

Thoughts waft their way through 
the ether in waves. Perhaps the 
impetus of mass emotion drives 
them. Anyway, a largely circu- 
lated daily newspaper started a very 
enlightening discussion on “God 
and war” fairly recently, but it was 
after I had received the letter 
quoted from, so I knew the soldier 
was not influenced by the discus- 
sion. 

Before the war, I rated a parson 
I know “up hill and down dale” for 
refusing to give us a moral lead 
while peace and war swung in the 
balance. Since, I have soundly 
rated another parson for adapting 
his religious advice as an advocate 
for the Crusade for Freedom! Cer- 
tainly Churches have a difficult 
time to please everyone! 

There is a maxim that “ a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” | 
think the human race is in that 
stage of development today. It is 
beginning to develop miraculous 
powers of conquest, over distance, 
over Nature. But its brain is de- 
veloping at a far greater rate than 
its soul. And sciences, which I have 
no doubt were allowed to be dis- 
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covered, are being misused by the 
common people, who are only just 
beginning to learn how to think. 

Deep thought can be disturbing. 
It sets an uncomfortable ferment in 
motion in our little minds. It is 
the duty of “religion” to see that 
this leaven does not go rancid. 

False morality is of no use. 
“Whitewash” is just as bad. Hon- 
esty, facing up to blame, is the only 
way—that and the courage to re- 
construct—for the advantage of all 
the human race, according to its 
need. Who can doubt that that is 
the message of Christianity? 

As an instance of what I mean: 
War, possibly, even probably, in- 
volving your great country. Be 
honest and say, “Well, it looks as 
if we shall have to do something— 
to save our own skins. We shall 
be glad that it will also save yours.” 
Not vice-versa—which, I think, is 
the present conventional exposition 
for entry into war. 

(Well, the War Jackals have, as 
usual, wailed their miseries to the 
skies—always when it is my hus- 
band’s duty night!) 

I touched upon conscientious ob- 
jection early in this letter. My rea- 
son for it was because I have two 
very good friends in non-combatant 
corps. This means that they failed 
to get complete exemption. One 
gave up a rising post as a munici- 
pal librarian; the other a Co-opera- 
tive bank-clerk’s post. Both have 
voluntarily reduced themselves 
financially, to next to nothing, and 
one possibly jeopardises a brilliant 
writer’s career by remaining true 
to his convictions. Both will be 
taking an unenviable part in the 
war—one a stretcher-bearer; the 
other probably clearing up the 
débris after, or during, the Blitz. 
One “conchy” I heard of recently, 
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who used to be a grocer, has had to 
be inoculated five times, as he is 
dealing with shattered sewerage 
pipes. 

But, the other kind—who go to 
church a few months before they 
know they will be called up, so that 
they can plead religious conscience 
—are beyond contempt. 

My own view—for what it is 
worth—is that God is like an angry 
parent, Who has given His children 
the means to live in brotherhood, 
and Who watched them misuse His 
beneficence. Nothing but a good 
spanking is now any use. So, sor- 
rowfully, He is allowing us to learn 
our hard lesson. That He, in His 
parental love and kindness, will 
compensate the innocent who in- 
evitably suffer with the guilty, I am 
quite sure. If I an ordinary earthly 
mother, would, how much more will 
not God do? 


29th April. 


April Is No Lady 


She certainly is not a gracious 


lady this year. Her bridal laces 
hide from the scowl of her gray 
skies, and the newly born green 
buds shiver from the lash of her 
angry winds, which seem to have 
blown from the East, where the 
world is in such bitter conflict. 
Small wonder that the sun has not 
tempered the coolness much, with 
his smile. 

The pink almond blossom looks 
wistfully to the gray skies, as if to 
say, “I look my best canopied in 
sweetest blue,” but I have yet to 
catch my breath this year at the 
usual ethereal loveliness, against a 
heavenly blue sky. 

It almost produces the whimsical 
thought, that our moods and bitter 
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angers are part of the weather at- 
mosphere, in the same way as our 
bodies are part of the earth. Is it 
possible? 

When the storm of our war was 
brooding over Europe during the 
never - to- be - forgotten days of the 
Crisis, I well remember the terrify- 
ing thunderstorms which refused 
to go away for days on end. 

Now my Sabbath musing is over, 
and I feel it only loyal to pay trib- 
ute to the courage of my country- 
men, women and children, as I 
know of it. It is marvelous. One 
is amazed that such ordinary peo- 
ple had within them, untried, the 
capacity for such endurance. I do 
not need to tell you of anything 
spectacular; you will have seen 
films and newspapers galore. But a 
few examples I know of personally: 

My hairdresser—a sleek, French- 
looking man, with long artistic 
fingers, used only for the intri- 
cacies of his craft—until he sud- 
denly appeared in Auxiliary Fire 
Service uniform. He was called 
from our town to help fight the 
Southampton fires, and his mother 
told me that he and his comrades 
never expected to come out alive; 
the tar-macadam of the streets, as 
well as the buildings, was ablaze, 
the water mains broken, so that the 
water supply was difficult, until, I 
believe, the harbour water was used. 
Since then, this pale young artist- 
coiffeur has been in many of the 
Battles of Flame, and seems to 
spend the time in between demon- 
strating to groups of us fhe meth- 
ods of procedure we should use in 
dealing with initial outbreaks of 
fire in our homes. 

Next door to me is a young 
woman who is a schoolteacher, but 
early in the days of Women’s Vol- 
untary Service appeals, she joined 
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the First Aid unit here, as an am- 
bulance driver. As I have stated 
before, we have not as yet needed 
our ambulances for dreadful raids, 
but this girl has been “on call” 
countless times when our numer- 
ous warnings have sounded. It is 
quite usual to hear her thudding 
downstairs and out of the gate 
within one minute of the Alert. 

One memorable night, a ’phone 
call from the Commandant came 
through at about nine o’clock, to 
say that Portsmouth was in diffi- 
culty and “our” assistance was 
needed. The mother told me her 
daughter snatched up her always- 
ready suitcase, and was gone in a 
flash. She drove her ambulance to 
Portsmouth after dark, in conyoy 
about seventy miles, arriving in 
time to help with victims of the 
second raid on the port that night. 
It was in between the two raids 
that she was sent for. She does not 
speak of it. 

One of my writer friends is also 
an ambulance driver, and it may 
interest you to know that she is 
attached to the American Ambu- 
lance Corps in this town. Former- 
ly, she was an actress, travelling 
with a. good class repertory com- 
pany. Then she drove an ambu- 
lance under the W. V. Services in 
London. One night she was called 
to go to an expectant mother in a 
slum. There was a terrible raid. 
She drove there, and while finding 
the house, a bomb fell, seeming 
very near. From force of habit 
she made to fall flat but the pave- 
ment was so littered wtih broken 
glass, she could only crouch, To 
her dismay, she found she had to 
help assist a first-born into the 
world, with no more professional 
aid than that of the old Grandma. 
A slum for childbirth is. a horror 
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at the best of times, but in a raid— 
well! 

One more example. Another 
writer friend was sitting in his club 
in a well-known London Square on 
the Sunday evening in December, 
when the great incendiary fire of 
the city commenced. His club was 
one of the first hit. He and others 
ran out to deal with incendiaries 
in the Square, and their own build- 
ing became a torch and target. 
After a while “the Square was 
alight and I was a bit scorched, so 
I decided my room was more de- 
sirable than my company!” He 
evidently only just made a get- 
away, “running up Fleet Street to 
Chancery Station with fires raging 
on three sides of me. Gough 


Square, where Dr. Johnson com- 
piled the dictionary, was an in- 
ferno, and the famous Garret was 
gone.” 


The calm description of a 
scene which called forth the most 
lurid language that could be strung 
together, is a pattern for other 
journalists to follow. Nor will they 
lose anything by following the pre- 
cepts of this cool Englishman, who 
termed himself “scorched a little.” 

The name of my friend of Fleet 
Street is Kennedy Williamson, 
M.A., Editor of The Writer, and 
Honorary Secretary of the famous 
Whitefriars Club, which used to 
meet in the Garret in Gough Square, 
and to which nearly every Prime 
Minister of Britain since Gladstone, 
had been a guest. 

Mr. Williamson’s firm lost their 
publishing offices in that fire — 
Paternoster Row is no more, I fear. 
But, as he wrote recently, “We 
carry on. But life in London is al- 
most incredibly difficult.” 

There have been benefits result- 
ing from this fire of a progressive 
nature. I have seen remarks such 
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as “Publishing firms get together 
to discuss common problems” — 
“War creates strange bedfellows 
among the most conservative of 
crafts.” 

This last item may well be stale 
news. But I found it interesting in 
my search for personal examples of 
gallantry among civilians here. 

Last, but not least: do you re- 
member the bomb on Wellington 
College, which killed the headmas- 
ter? My husband was teaching a 
class of London boys machine- 
drawing, about half a mile from the 
College. Suddenly he saw the 
whole class of boys fall flat! He fol- 
lowed suit—and later heard that the 
bomb which the London lads had 
heard coming down had killed the 
headmaster of their co-school, half 
a mile away. The boys were stu- 
dents from a famous London school 
—St. Paul’s, evacuated to the coun- 
try. Wellington College is partial- 
ly a military college, and the two 
schools worked together for some 
subjects. 

We heard that bomb, too. Little 
did I guess my husband had been 
so near death! 

No—April is not a lady! I love 
her so, as a rule, with her radiant 
smiles and gentle showers. It is 
practically impossible to realise 
that May is on the threshold. Even 
the birds “cheep” rather miserably, 
rather than burst their little throats 
with their usual spring ecstasy. I 
don’t think they like so much flight 
of noisy bombers near their habit- 
ual nursery. Or perhaps it is just 
the lack of spring weather. But 
they seem to approve the halving of 
our lawn at the back of the house. 
It helps to counteract the shortage 
of household scraps on the bird 
table! For there are plenty of in- 
sects revealed in the virgin soil— 
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and that brings the argument of 
the realists, that war is a part of 
human and animal nature and will 
never cease entirely. 

But—we have Divine Nature as 
well, haven’t we? Yes—striving is 
an undoubted part of the pattern of 
life. Conflict too— good against 
evil. But we shall never pit the 
one combatant successfully against 
the other until we learn to recog- 
nise good and evil for what they 
really are. And they get wrapped 
in such fancy trimmings, that it is 
difficult. There is the hypocrisy 
wrapper, the whitewash disguise, 
the Holy Crusade tinsel, the string 
of political unity, the rope of false 
patriotism — all look more attrac- 
tive, stronger than the smoking 
brittle flax which is “loyalty to hu- 
manity,” and which could grow into 
a rope as strong as a steel cable— 
nay, stronger—to bind nation to 
nation. 

The “accent is still upon danger.” 
In the little things war conditions 
keep it beneath our noses. For in- 
stance, visiting a cinema the other 
day for relaxation, I could hardly 
keep my jaws from slavering like 
a dog’s, when, in Beat the Band, 
Mickey Rooney scrunched into a 
juicy apple! 

And, when he flicked the light 
full on in his mother’s bedroom, I 
nearly called out, “No black-out 
over the window!” 

It sounds silly, I know; but if 
you only knew that nightly horror 
of shutting out the twilight—no sit- 
ting by the flickering fire at dusk, 
no peeps of cosy homes from out- 
side, no twinkling lamps shining 
in country cottage windows to 
hearten the lonely traveller! City 
people have learnt there are stars 


in the velvet sky; we more country- 
fied folk have always known their 
pristine beauty. My little daugh- 
ter, aged eleven, asked me where 
Heaven was, and did J believe in it? 
Her gaze was candid, and I dreaded 
to see scepticism creep into those 
blue eyes. 

I pointed to the stars. 

I said each one might be a world. 
I thought our star was a class—a 
kindergarten, perhaps. After this 
world, we might advance to a high- 
er class—perhaps to live in one of 
the star worlds. God would be the 
Headmaster to make the decision, 
according to the lessons learnt here. 

Unorthodox, perhaps. But, hon- 
est and sincere. And surely infin- 
itely less damaging than condemn- 
ing her to sitting on a cloud twang- 
ing a harp for eternity — which to 
her would be purgatory—and more 
to live for than a quiet sleep until 
the Last Trump? 

I may sound inconsistent here, 
for I have adapted my Christianity 
to the idiom of my day, and my 
understanding of my daughter’s 
mind. Yet I did not like the parson 
to adapt his message, to use it as a 
spur to fight in war! 

But it will give you all something 
to think about, and believe me, 
thought will prevent more wars 
than barricades of armaments. The 
whole trouble is that we leave our 
deep thinking for others to do for 
us. And then abide by their con- 
clusions, blaming them when their 
thinking produces spankings for 
civilization, like the present war. 

All the human family must think, 
co-operate and live—for all the hu- 
man family. 

For unity is strength—and our 
flax is weak. 





CHRIST IN CRETE 


(On reading the Epistle to Titus after a broadcast from Ankara) 


By ELeAnor Knox FARRELL 


6¢¢ ‘OME in, Ankara”—and a voice responds 
Telling what news the cautious Turk may tell, 

How wave on wave of winged Nazi death 

Breaks over Crete while from the little towns 

Of fishermen the smoke rolls out to sea; 

How broken Candia lies, with shattered walls 

And gardens torn with bombs. 

Somewhere a king with peasants hides; 

And all along the rocky coasts, 

The soundless caverns shelter Britain’s sons. 


And listening, we muse: There Paul once walked, 
There spoke of Life to men 

Whom their own prophets branded evil beasts. 

Upon their faith he built a dream 

Of what a golden day would bring, 

Of aged men grown prudent, sound in faith, 

And women clothed with wisdom, teaching well 
Young wives to love their husbands and their homes. 
In this same Crete washed by the waters of the glad Great Sea, 
Paul thought to set in order 

All things that yet were wanting to the isle; 

In every place bade priestly hands uphold 

The Sacrifice that Christ might dwell in Crete; 

Then sealed His love when Macedonia called 

By leaving Titus shepherd of the flock. 


But now, Ankara, having told our world 
Of darkening terror over Candia, 

Signs off, and leaves us musing here 

Of Titus, and of Paul, and Christ in Crete. 











FOOD—FOR THOUGHT 


By JoHN VINCENT CONNORTON 


are greatest famine in history 
has already begun its death 
dealing march on the continent of 
Europe. Famine, the deadly sister 
of war, has always brought more 
suffering and deaths in the wake of 
disease than the fiercest of battles, 
but this year of 1941 and the win- 
ter that is to come will see the most 
terrible catastrophe of all. Terrible 
it is for, like spectators of a Greek 
play, we can see the hand of Fate 
slowly closing over the protagonist 
and bringing him to his doom. Just 
so in Finland, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium and Central Poland do we 
see clearly the dreadful deaths in 
store for tens of millions of people 
unless something drastic is done in 
the immediate future. 

Every American feels deeply for 
these countries since no one can 
fail to understand the threat to 
these small nations, nor under- 
estimate the permanent harm that 
will come to the very fabric of our 
western civilization if the situation 
is not relieved. No one unless he 
be devoid of all human feeling can 
fail to sympathize with the distress- 
ing plight of these unfortunate peo- 
ples. No American with any love 
for the democratic institutions he 
possesses can fail to hope that these 
small nations, suffering now for 
their bravery in resisting aggres- 
sion, will be permitted to live to re- 
store some day those things we 
and they have fought for so long. 
No Christian can forget that these 
people are brethren in need, and we 
have a duty to help them. These 


people are asking us not to give 
them food, but to sell supplies 
which will keep their women and 
children alive. 

Why does not America with its 
bursting granaries and tremendous 
surplus stocks of food sell these 
supplies to the famine swept na- 
tions? Because Britain, ostensibly 
fighting for the preservation of de- 
mocracy wherever it may be, and 
for the freedom of the seas, refuses 
to grant permission to American 
ships to carry supplies to the small 
democracies. However, as Amer- 
ica begins to play an even more 
important role in the war, it seems 
logical that our diplomats will look 
out for American interests abroad. 
Certainly, it is not to the interest of 
either England or America to con- 
demn to death millions of lovers 
of democracy who we expect will 
eventually follow our leadership. 
The biggest blunder England is 
making in this war is to antagonize 
the small nations who have already 
fought her battles and who would 
be her best allies in more normal 
times. By this unwise policy of 
enforced famine England (and 
America, too, if we are not careful) 
is driving these peoples into the 
arms of the Nazis. 

It must not be forgotten that a 
similar situation existed in the last 
World War. When Britain was 
asked first in 1914 by the Belgian 
Relief Commission for permission 
to send in food to that unfortunate 
country, it absolutely refused to 
grant it. Had not the pressure of 


























public opinion been brought to 
bear on the British government so 
that it finally changed its mind, it is 
not very pleasant to think of what 
might have happened to 10 million 
Belgians and northern French. 
Since the original opposition of the 
British leaders was based on the 
supposition that feeding the Bel- 
gians would weaken the blockade 
by allowing food to seep into Ger- 
many, it is interesting to note that 
Germany lost the war because of 
the blockade which starved her 
out. Feeding the invaded countries 
from 1914-18 in no way damaged 
the English blockade of Germany; 
feeding the small democracies in 
1941 through the same rigorous 
controls used before in Belgium 
would in no way weaken England’s 
new blockade. England changed her 
policy in the last war concerning 
the feeding of the Belgians, and, 
as a matter of fact, contributed 
over 100 million dollars to the 
cause. It is to be hoped she will 
once again see the necessity of pre- 
serving the small democracies for 
her own sake, if for no other rea- 
son. 

What are the objections to feed- 
ing the small nations? Why does 
England refuse her permission? 
The objections may be summed up 
as follows: “The Germans would 
get the imported food, or seize the 
native food, and this would weaken 
the blockade. There is plenty of 
food in Europe; all that is needed 
is better distribution. It is better 
not to feed them for then they will 
revolt against Hitler. Some may 
have to starve to death to achieve 
this, but our policy will weaken 
Hitler. Feeding these people is to 


feed men working for the Nazis; 
the Nazis should take care of 
them,” 
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If these objections could be main- 
tained there would be no use in 
further discussion. No one, not 
even the most charitable would 
care to feed the Nazi war machine. 
But the Nazis will get neither the 
imported nor the native food be- 
cause of the rigid controls exercised 
by the Relief Commission. This 
organization formed to aid the 
small democracies is founded on 
the principles of the old Belgian 
Commission, and has years of ex- 
perience in controlling the provi- 
sions of famine countries. It as- 
sumes complete control of all food 
supplies in a country, collects them 
into common warehouses, gets an 
accurate record of the civilian pop- 
ulation, and having figured the low- 
est possible maintenance standards, 
imports those foodstuffs which will 
make up the deficiencies of the na- 
tive supplies. Ration cards are is- 
sued to the civilian population, and 
food is drawn against these cards, 
which are strictly investigated and 
controlled by the Commission’s ex- 
perts. 

Naturally an agreement would 
have to be reached by both belliger- 
ents. Germany has already agreed 
not to take any food, but the han- 
dling of the food does not in any 
way depend on the word of the 
Nazis whom most Americans would 
rightly distrust. The whole secret 
of mass feeding lies in the total 
control of all food by the Commis- 
sion. Thus, any seizure of either 
imported or native food by the 
Germans, or failure to live up to the 
conditions imposed by the Commis- 
sion, such as requiring Germany to 
contribute food from its own stocks, 
would mean the automatic cessa- 
tion of imports since shipping is 
controlled by England. Experts 
estimate that if they had 140,000 








tons of food in stock they could 
keep the small nations free from 
famine. This is but one-tenth of 
the 1,400,000 tons which Germany 
consumes each month. Thus, if at 
one fell swoop in five different coun- 
tries the Nazis were to seize all the 
food imported by the Commission, 
they would have only enough to 
feed their nation three days.. This 
then is the question Americans and 
the English face. Are they going 
to starve 37 million people or risk 
Germany’s seizure of but three days’ 
food? Since Germany would gain 
very little it is safe to assume she 
will keep her promise not to con- 
fiscate this food. America and 
England stand to gain a great deal 
in prestige in these small democra- 
cies by sending supplies, and if we 
can risk billions in subsidizing 
other ventures, this cash-and-carry 
enterprise should be supported. 
To say that sending food to the 
small democracies would weaken 
the blockade is to argue against the 
lesson of history. England will not 
permit food to go to Germany at 
this time, yet many of her leading 
statesmen have testified in the past 
that none of the food going to the 
Belgians in the last war aided the 
Germans. Despite the fact that 
millions of tons of food were han- 
died by the Commission in Belgium, 
Germany lost the war because of 
the blockade. Surely this lesson 
should be remembered today. 
There is not enough food in Eu- 
rope for these nations to supply 
themselves. Belgium in normal 
times imports 50 per cent of her 
food, Holland 33 per cent, Norway 
57 per cent, Finland 22 per cent, 
Central Poland 35 per cent. In a 
normal year these countries have 
to import 89 million tons. But 
these are not normal times. The 
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weather has been bad, war condi- 
tions have made things worse. Mil- 
lions of men were in the armies, 
hospitals or prison camps when the 
crops were ready, battles destroyed 
thousands of acres, fertilizers could 
not be imported, and so the harvest 
has been woefully inadequate. Even 
if there were surpluses in some 
parts of Europe, it would be impos- 
sible to transport them to these 
small nations because the war has 
overtaxed all and ruined many of 
the rail systems. There is no other 
way to feed these millions than by 
sending food from America. 

A fantastic theory current among 
the American people is the belief 
that these people will revolt if 
starved long enough. In the first 
place it is forgotten that these are 
conquered peoples, beaten down by 
superior forces, highly armed and 
efficiently organized. Unable to de- 
feat the Germans when they were 
at war, and had guns, planes, and 
armies how can they be expected 
to overthrow their conquerors with- 
out any weapons? Do our Ameri- 
can people fully realize the dread 
effects of famine? Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, a former President of the 
American Medical Association has 
said: “As reported by men of wide 
experience in the famine areas of 
Russia, Central and Eastern Europe 
during and just after the World 
War and in the early years of the 
Bolshevist regime, the effects of 
slow famine (as contrasted with 
starvation due to an abrupt short- 
age of food supply) are mental be- 
fore they become physical. The 
initial anxieties and insecurity pro- 
gress slowly through doubt, fear 
and terror so that there is little or 
no urge to revolt; instead there is a 
progressive evolution towards com- 
plete apathy, depression and de- 
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spair. The results of this mental 
decadence are an undermining of 
the victim’s original social, political 
and spiritual standards, his old 
loyalties, past beliefs and character 
instincts. . .. The peculiar mental 
effect of slow famine involves grave 
spiritual and political risks to the 
cause of democracy, in view of the 
fact that merely a return to normal 
feeding after a protracted period of 
famine cannot restore the minds of 
the survivors to their original ac- 
tivity, and habits of thought; after 
such a catastrophe a generation 
must pass, before the character and 
fiber native to a people reappear.” 

No revolt will result from fam- 
ine, but if food does not come from 
the Allies there will be nothing for 
these former democracies to do but 
to turn to their enemies for a way 
of life—physically and ideological- 
ly. To die in battle resisting ag- 
gression is easier for most men 
than to stand idly by and watch 
their women and children fade 
away into lifeless shadows before 
their eyes. If we desert them now, 
helpless and hungry as they are, 
will we be able to blame them if 
they are forced to turn to the Nazis? 

The philosophy of those who 
urge the starving of Hitler’s help- 
less victims simply because they 
are no longer able to resist with 
arms is beneath contempt. It: is 
definitely diabolical, and has no re- 
lationship to the moral stand which 
we Americans as Christians consid- 
er our firmest support in a conflict 
with paganism. These small na- 
tions were England’s allies; they 
are now in desperate plight because 
they fought for the same things 
we purport to defend. They are not 
our enemies, they are our friends. 
To starve them to weaken the Ger- 
mans (assuming this could be 


done) is to use an “end-justifies- 
the-means” philosophy that out- 
does the barbarism of Hitler. Let 
us prove to the world that we prac- 
tice Christianity instead of merely 
preaching about it. 

But the hope to weaken Germany 
by starving these small countries is 
fallacious. Germany will take care 
of itself as always and leave these 
countries on their own. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a Relief Commission 
would be most advantageous to the 
Allies because under the total food 
control methods of the Commission, 
requisitioning by the Germans 
would have to stop. Again if food 
were coming into the small coun- 
tries the men would be encouraged 
to offer passive resistance to the 
Germans just as the Belgians did 
in the last war. They refused to 
work for the Germans then because 
they knew their families were be- 
ing cared for, and thousands suf- 
fered and died rather than work for 
the hated foe. But today their fam- 
ilies suffer if they do not work. 
This situation can be altered only 
by the decision of Americans, not 
by the Belgians. 

Demands of Americans and the 
English that Germany respect in- 
ternational law and feed the con- 
quered countries seem rather in- 
consistent. After all the whole Al- 
lied position is based on the fact 
that Germany never respects inter- 
national law. As a matter of cold 
hard fact the Germans could not 
supply, even if they wanted to, all 
the food necessary to avert famine 
in Europe.. Europe normally im- 
ports 15 per cent of her food, and 
bad weather has cut the normal 
supply another 15 per cent. Add to 
these the losses caused by war con- 
ditions and you will realize the full 
seriousness of the situation. Hitler’s 
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attack on Russia to gain the wheat 
fields of Ukraine is a clear indica- 
tion of his own situation. Last, but 
not least, to debate the question of 
who ought to feed these peoples is 
academic. The starving people can- 
not eat the learned decisions the 
international lawyers will publish 
at some future date; they must 
have food, and they need it at once. 

This is not a question one or two 
men should decide. It is an issue 
which involves the lives of millions 
of men, women and children of all 
faiths. There are about 13 million 
Protestants, 3% million Jews, and 
over 20 million Catholics in these 
small nations, and 15 million of 
these are children. Famine does 
not walk alone among men; disease 
stalks with it. Death does not come 
quickly with famine; famine tor- 
tures its victims for a long time be- 
fore the pain-racked end. But 
weakened bodies fall easy prey to 
all forms of disease — tuberculosis, 
typhus, meningitis, scurvy, rickets, 
ete. — and epidemics easily ensue. 
Americans and the English may 
drive out of their minds the picture 
of starving women and children, 
they may not hear the groans of 
the dying or see the agonies of the 
living, but they cannot keep away 
from themselves or their own chil- 
dren the terrible diseases which are 
on the march in famine-struck Eu- 
rope. Every worth while public 
health specialist in Europe and 
America is anxiously awaiting the 
coming of this next winter. They 
know that if something is not done 
quickly by all the western nations 
the Black Plague of long ago will 
have to yield first place in the his- 
tory of human catastrophes. And 
right here is the answer for those 
wondering why the Germans will 
permit our sending food if it has 
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such propaganda value for democ- 
racy. The Nazis know plagues in 
other countries will spread to their 
own. Within the memory of most 
adults we have an instance of what 
can be expected. The flu epidemic 
of 1918 ravaged populations 
throughout the whole world, and 
numbered around 20 million deaths 
among the 200 million persons it 
attacked. So much for the effects 
of famine. 

But there are other things even 
more important, perhaps, for Amer- 
icans to think about. America has 
watched the mechanized and 
marching armies of Hitler stream 
by the puny dams of resistance 
thrown up by his neighbor nations. 
Our country has learned full well 
the need for a strong defense, and 
though there are bitter arguments 
among our people as to where this 
line of defense will begin, there is 
no dispute that there should be a 
defense. All are agreed because all, 
with the exception of a few Com- 
munists and Nazis, love those 
things which make our nation de- 
spite its faults the great hope of 
modern civilization. 

What are those things which 
make us proud of our country? 
What have we to offer that no other 
country can match? Our ideas of 
liberty and equality, our chances 
for spiritual and material advance- 
ment, opportunity for education, 
sympathy for the other fellow, our 
freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom from oppression 
and domination by the State. 
There are, of course, violations of 
these privileges in every part of our 
nation, but in general it can be said 
the vast majority of our people en- 
joy such freedoms. These then are 
the attractions we can offer the 
rest of the world, and there is no 
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denying that men in foreign lands 
now dominated by Hitler’s empire 
would be and are very desirous of 
possessing such liberties for them- 
selves. 

Here then is the instrument 
which careful students of foreign 
affairs suggest as our most power- 
ful weapon against Hitler. If prop- 
aganda for such a brutal machine 
as the Nazi can elicit an enthusias- 
tic response from millions of fond 
but foolish followers, why cannot 
our own drum beaters and public- 
ity experts evoke equally dramatic 
demonstrations from devotees of 
democracy? That this is not mere- 
ly a silly suggestion may be seen 
from Hitler’s success in the past. 
No one can deny’ that his secret 
weapon has been all too evident— 
the infiltration of Nazi ideas has 
prepared the way only too well for 
future military invasions. 

Our methods should be equally 
as efficient and attractive as Hit- 
ler’s. What better weapon of 
propaganda could we have than our 
food. “Starving men think with 
their stomachs” is an old European 
saying. If American and British 
leaders think that the Christian 
duty of feeding millions of their 
former friends and fellow fighters 
is too much in the realm of the 
idealistic and the impractical, per- 
haps the very real and practical 
propaganda value of the plan may 
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attract their attention. Certainly, 
if we extend every aid to China, and 
continue to sell to Japan and Rus- 
sia, both of whom have sent sup- 
plies and aided the Nazis in every 
way till recently, we should give 
the Hoover Relief Commission per- 
mission to feed the dying democra- 
cies of Europe. It worked last time 
in our favor; it can work again in 
this war. 

The Commission wants to begin 
in Belgium on a small scale. When 
Britain and America have satisfied 
themselves that the ironclad regu- 
lations allow no food to reach the 
Germans, the system could be ex- 
tended to the other small democra- 
cies. If the Germans seized either 
native or imported food the imports 
would stop automatically, and the 
onus would rest squarely on the 
Germans. But to sit idly by and 
not even permit a test of a time 


tried system is to play directly into 


the hands of Herr Goebbels. His 
propaganda experts are already 
pounding away on the theme that 
England and America have used 
the small countries for their own 
selfish purposes, and now have left 
them to starve. Americans and 
the English should realize very 
quickly that unless the small de- 
mocracies are sent food in the near 
future there is a danger they will 
accept much of Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda as food—for thought. 
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F we had come to war a few 
months ago, France would have 
been with us, and Russia would 
have been on the other side. If we 
go to war now, Russia will be with 
us, and France may be on the other 
side. At the moment no one seems 
to be sure whether Japan would 
rather fight Russia, or fight us. 
Some of our American interven- 
tionists want to fight Germany, 
and some want to fight Japan. 
Judging from Europe’s record, if 
we enter this war, we can’t be sure 
whether we will have Russia or 
Germany for a partner by the time 
we finish it. We don’t even know 
whether we will end up with France 
or England on our side. It is quite 
possible that we would find our- 
selves alone fighting the entire 
world before it was over. The only 
sensible thing for us to do is to 
build an impregnable defense for 
America, and keep this hemisphere 
at peace. 


—Cantes A. Linppgrncn, Address at Amer- 
ica First Committee meeting, San Francisco, 
July ist. 


It is sometimes resented that re- 
ligious leaders should advise on 
“political” matters — as though 
there were a clear-cut department 
between morality and politics. I 
apologise to the cynic, but I still be- 
lieve there is such a thing as Chris- 
tian politics. I merely affirm that 
it has never been tried. Christian- 
ity doesn’t work, I have been told, 
in the world of realities. Then, in 
Heaven’s name, what does work? 
The sort of politics which, divorced 


from Christian ideals, has got Eu- 
rope into the present mess? Our 
leaders and publicists have found 
it useful to appeal quite a lot in 
wartime to God and Christian 
standards of life. I only ask that 


they do the same in peace-time. 
—Rev. J. F. T. Prince, in Catholic Herald 
(London), May 234. 


The Nazis on the one hand, and 
the Communists on the other, seem 
to be attempting to do without any 
religion at all. But it is easy to see 
that what they have done is to sup- 
press the name religion, or to sup- 
press this or that form of it. The 
spirit that animates both the Nazis 
and the Communists is a religious 
spirit. In fact, what is from cer- 
tain angles their undeniable advan- 
tage over us comes from the fact 
that they are animated by an active 
religious spirit, whatever they may 
call it, whereas our religions are so 


tepid that they hardly stir at all. 
—Denis Saunat, Regeneration (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.). 


Few Communists ever give up 
the idea that Communism would 
be quite all right if administered 
by themselves, under some other 
label.... Even when they imagine 
they have acquired a little sense, 
they give themselves away by their 
subsequent proposals, which are 
for the same measures which Com- 
munism has already put in effect— 
government control and confisca- 
tion. ... Thus the alleged ex-Com- 
munists, or the fellow - travelers 
who now claim as a credential that 
they were only fooled for several 
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years, are no less of a public nui- 
sance and peril now than they were 
while they went right along with 
the professed party members... . 
If they really were capable of un- 
derstanding what they have 
avowed, common decency would 
constrain them to keep silent there- 
after, and to keep out of public af- 
fairs altogether. . . . Instead, they 
continue to run about in circles and 
get underfoot incessantly. .. . 
Watch them here, whip-sawing this 
country in the same way [as in 
Germany] into dictatorship, with 
precisely the same bunch of fellow- 
travelers assisting them. 


—I. M. P., in the N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
June 22d. 


The way to write clearly is not, 
as the old saw has it, to think 
clearly, but to think clearly and 
feel strongly. It is thin emotion 
that leaves expression unclear. 


—Maay M. Corum, in The American Mer- 
cury, June. 


You hear people asking, in their 
bewilderment and disenchantment, 
“Do we need poetry today?” And 
I feel like asking, “Did we ever 
need it more?” For poetry is more 
than a patterned language — it is a 
heightened language, the fruit of 
heightened and deepened feeling 
and living. It has an ecstasy that 
breaks through prose, or else it is 
not poetry at all, and it needs to 
link its passion to something per- 
manent, abiding. Do we not need 
this in our days of turmoil, of in- 
efficient efficiency, of “knowledge 
without wisdom,” when science 
heals cancer with one hand, and 
with the other increases the total- 
ity of war a thousand fold? Per- 
haps that is why real poets can no 
longer be found praising war, al- 
though they may praise acts of in- 


dividual heroism or endurance. . . . 
I love to remember that while. po- 
etry is a thing over which men may 
quarrel, it is a thing over which 
they have never yet gone to war. 


—Karuentne Batcy, Address at the Tenth 
Anniversary Celebration of the Catholic Po- 
etry Society of America, April 27th. 


Paganism is the very air we 
breathe day by day.... Formerly 
faith was covertly undermined; 
now it is generally scouted, and 
without faith there can be no 
works. This new paganism is not 
an occasional or sporadic symptom 
showing itself here and there, but 
is the very tone and accent of the 
times. The Churches themselves 
are honeycombed with the new pa- 
ganism; the American religion, 
what is left of it, is ceasing to be 
spiritual and becoming an affair of 
social welfare and of sermons turn- 
ing into half-hour editorials spoken 
on the news of the day. Here, not 
abroad, is “the enemy within.” 


—CHaates Wiis THompson, in the N. ¥. 
Sun, June 30th. 


What a transformation of society 
there would be if only one piece of 
the teaching of Rerum Novarum— 
the doctrine of the living wage— 
could be put into practice. ... The 
State could help family life by in- 
sisting on a living wage being given 
to every adult man; it could insist 
on family allowances being paid 
where it was clear that the indus- 
try must be maintained and yet 
could not afford to pay a family 
wage. It could protect family life 
by arranging its taxation so as to 
lighten the burden of parents who 
have large families; by insisting on 
houses being built which are suit- 
able for large families and let at a 
rent which the working-man can 
afford; by forbidding birth control 
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literature being sent through the 
post, or being published at all; 
by discouraging divorce instead 
of encouraging it. All these things 
it could do; yet it does none of 


them. 

—Mosr Rev. T. L. Witx1asMs, Archbishop of 
Birmingham, England, in Catholic Herald 
(London), May 23d. 


In the last seven days the call to 
sacrifice American boys for an ideal 
has been made as a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. For now 
we find ourselves promising aid to 
Stalin and his militant Communist 
conspiracy against the whole dem- 
ocratic ideals of the world. Collab- 
oration between Britain and Russia 
will bring them military values, but 
it makes the whole argument of 
our. joining the war to bring the 
four freedoms to mankind a gar- 


gantuan jest. 
—Henpeat Hoover, Radio Address, “A Call 
to American Reason,” June 29th. 


Ultimately, it is the individual 
who creates a civilization, and it is 
the individual who must save a civ- 
ilization if it is to be saved at all. 
The seed germinates and the plant 
grows in each one of us by our own 


inner light. Men must look inward 
for their own greatness, not out- 
ward upon the booty that may be 
had from this earth. For whatever 
eclipses the soul may suffer in the 
degenerate phases of human his- 
tory, it is nevertheless immortal. 
It is still there, and it needs no 
straining of faith to find it. Our 
own individual aspirations pro- 
claim it. Economic men, pursuing 
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material ends, motivated solely by 
greed, did not raise the temples of 
Tikal, nor compose the symphonies 
of Beethoven, nor achieve in their 
personal lives the occasional ap- 
proximation to that ideal life which 
they envisioned as a possible per- 
fection. We, as individuals, are 
essentially no different from the 
men who created civilization. It is 
simply that we have lost touch with 
the reality of the outer world in 
which we live and of the inner life 
that gives us our distinction. We 
may be sure that no technical 
adroitness, no mechanical make- 
shift, will save our disordered civ- 
ilization from the ruin that over- 
took its predecessors. Only by 
rediscovering in ourselves as indi- 
viduals the essential dignity of man 
shall we find the key to our salva- 
tion and once more establish our 
unique greatness in the world of 


nature. 
—Lovis J. Haze, Jn., in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, May 10th. 


It came to me the other day quite 
suddenly that when I was a boy the 
death of even an individual was 
something real and significant and 
hurtful; but in my lifetime, I sup- 
pose, all told some 20,000,000 hu- 
man beings have been killed in wars 
I know about. That is an awful lot 
of people to be mowed down. It 
does something to those who are 
not killed. One thing it does that 
is quite horrible is that it makes 
death curiously ordinary. It is like 


being a gravedigger. 
—Groncr B. Soxotsxy, in the San, May 29th. 
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SOCIAL CHARITY 


By ANDREW J. Kress 


ORDS frequently convey sepa- 
rate meanings to different. in- 
dividuals and sophisticated 
Americans daily take delight in 
fastening strings of euphonic words 
together that are accepted because 
their creator has a certain position 
in society or an aptness of style, but 
too often these beautiful sentences 
have not the slightest real meaning. 
Some of the most serious offenders 
in this respect are our elder states- 
men who insist that the difficulties 
of today are due to a combination 
of social forces growing out of the 
World War. The topic of this pa- 
per may be just such an example. 
The word “social” can add nothing 
to the virtue of charity, some will 
say, yet the two words used to- 
gether have a certain aptness or ap- 
peal and possibly do convey an old 
idea in a newer fashion. The term 
social justice is on the tongues of 
millions, today and it is quite safe 
to say that the words have a some- 
what individual meaning to each 
person who uses them, yet they 
manage to convey a certain shad- 
owy but basie uniformity, even 
though the words themselves can- 
not properly conyey the meaning 
that is daily being read into them. 
Medieval thinkers divided justice 
into three kinds: social, distribu- 
tive and commutative. To each 
they assigned a certain value by 
precise definition. After determin- 
ing that justice, in general, is the 
tendency to give to each that which 
is his, the Scholastics proceeded to 
divide this tendency into three 


parts: the tendency on the part of 
the individual to give to society its 
due (social or legal justice); the 
tendency of society to give to the 
individual that which is his due, 
both as to reward and punishment 
(distributive justice); and finally 
the tendency of either individuals 
or societies to give to each other 
that which is the other’s right (com- 
mutative justice). In the first of 
these divisions, social (legal) jus- 
tice, the individual carried out his 
duties or obligations by paying taxes 
to be used for the common weal 
and by obeying the law. Today 
one is bombarded through every 
means for the transmission of ideas 
with the demand for social justice. 
It is quite certain that these peo- 
ple are not demanding the right to 
pay taxes nor are they concerned 
with thinking up ways to get the 
general populace to obey the law. 
As has been said, there are prob- 
ably as many definitions for the 
term as there are people using it, 
yet at bottom they have a hazy 
though common base which seems 
to center around the old definition 
for distributive justice. Many per- 
sons feel that society is failing, to 
distribute rewards, burdens or pun- 
ishments according to merit, One 
of the American pioneers in social 
thinking based his demand for a 
living wage on the Scholastic prin- 
ciple of distributive justice. Since 
these old terms have changed their 
meanings, let us continue to change 
meanings and ourselves create the 
term “social charity.” 
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Thomas Aquinas was, and con- 
tinues to be, a source of great com- 
fort to many of our modern day so- 
cial classes with the statement: 
“Wherefore the possession of riches 
is not in itself unlawful, if the or- 
der of reason be observed, that is 
to say, that a man possess justly 
what he owns, and that he use it 
in a proper manner for himself and 
others” (Contra Gentes, Lib. 3-123). 
Had he not, in his great Summa, 
also said, “It is lawful that man 
should possess things as his own” 
(Summa, Il-Il, qu. 66, art. 2). 
What then, ask some of the more 
fortunate classes, is all this demand 
for social justice? Surely the 
things I possess are mine, in jus- 
tice! I have worked hard and ac- 
cumulated my property by dint of 
saving and through shrewd invest- 
ment. I have not, they say, cheated 
widows and orphans; have not 
speculated in stocks or commodities 
nor have I refused to pay taxes. 
These cries and demands must be 
directed toward others. What 
groups, they ask, are refusing to 
allow others their just rewards? 

But St. Thomas also pointed out 
that charity is a virtue which in it- 
self has the power to impose 
“grave” obligations, and he pointed 
out quite clearly: 


“Everyone must first provide for 
himself and for those incumbent on 
him; and afterwards, out of residue, 
he should relieve the needs of oth- 


ers. . . . But since it is impossible 
for one man to relieve all who are 
in need, therefore it is not every 
need that binds under the precept, 
but that which must be relieved or 
the sufferer will perish. . . . Where- 
fore Basil says: ‘It is the bread of 
the hungry that you withhold; the 
naked man’s coat that you keep in 
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store; the shoe of the barefoot that 
is mouldering in your house; the 
money of the needy that you have 
buried in the earth’” (Summa, 
II-II, qu. 32, art. 5). 


All agree, most readily, that we 
have the need to care for ourselves 
and to lay up treasures for our chil- 
dren’s needs. We begin to feel 
more comfortable until the Angelic 
Doctor quotes Basil, when he again 
concludes with a few sentences that 
can mean much or little, in our 
present-day thinking, according to 
one’s own turn of mind: 


“There is a time at which one 
sins mortally in omitting to give 
alms; on the part of the receiver, 
when there is an apparent, evident 
and urgent need, and no appearance 
of any one at hand to relieve it: on 
the part of the giver, when he has 
superfluities, which are not neces- 
sary to him in his present state, 
according to a probable estimate” 
(Summa, II-II, qu. 32, art. 5). 


Not one of us would turn away a 
person who was really starving but 
such is seldom the case. Have we 
not set up Community Chests? 
Have we not seen to it that Congress 
has provided relief for worthy peo- 
ple? Why then is there this con- 
tinuing cry for social justice and 
just what is it that is being sought? 
Perhaps there is more in the Saint’s 
last sentence than first meets the 
eye: “On the part of the giver, when 
he has superfluities which are not 
necessary to him in his present 
state, according to a probable esti- 
mate”? 


The Encyclical on the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, of Pope Pius XI. 
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speaks of these things at length and 
then adds: 


“That the right of ppoperty must 
be distinguished from its use. It 
belongs to what is called commuta- 
tive justice faithfully to respect the 
possessions of others. . . . At the 
same time, a man’s superfluous in- 
come is not left entirely to his own 
discretion. We speak of that por- 
tion of his income which he does 
not need in order to live as becomes 
his station. On the contrary, the 
grave obligations of charity, benefi- 
cence and liberality which rest upon 
the wealthy are constantly insisted 
upon in telling words by Holy 
Scripture and the Fathers of the 
Church.” 


The Holy Father clearly says that 
the business of respecting the pos- 
sessions of others is commutative 


justice and St. Thomas states that 
it is necessary under the pain of 
grave sin to relieve the needs of 
those whose requirements are ur- 


gent and of the moment. At other 
times, the giving of alms is only 
good counsel. And yet we have 
failed to classify present-day de- 
mands under the old idea of social 
justice or under the severest de- 
mands of charity. Perhaps the time 
has arrived to speak of degrees of 
charity, even as we learned long 
ago to speak of degree or kinds of 
justice. 

The Scriptures tell us that even 
though we speak with the tongues 
of angels and “have not charity” we 
are but sounding brass. We all 
know that charity requires patience, 
requires humility, requires gentle- 
ness of spirit and even carefulness 
of thought but is it possible that 
charity has other requirements, 
brought about by modern industry 
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and urban types of society? Mod- 
ern day economics demands a liv- 
ing wage under the natural law. 
Such a demand would have been 
inexpressibly foolish during the 
feudal period. Perhaps we are now 
beginning to sin against charity 
when we permit an economic sys- 
tem to exist and continue which 
hinders the many from achieving 
their best ends? Socialism, even in 
its milder varieties, is contrary to 
man’s nature but there can be no 
doubt that in spite of any individual 
ability or personal qualities which 
we have today; any training in a 
specialty of whatever kind; in spite 
of the utmost earnestness with 
which we may have worked to be- 
come an authority in this or that 
field; no matter how long we have 
postponed the joys of marriage and 
parenthood in order to achieve suc- 
cess in a profession; no matter how 
much we have worked and striven 
and put aside diversions, not one 
single one of us, be he business 
man, professional person or govern- 
mental specialist, could be what he 
is without the consent of society— 
indeed, without the very material 
assistance of society. A theoretical 
sociology says so well: 


“When an individual is born into 
a family, a race, and a nation, he is 
an inchoate mass of impulses, re- 
flexes and of potentially responsive 
protoplasm. He is physically, psy- 
chically and socially helpiess. .. . 
On the other hand, let us look at 
the group environment into which 
a child is brought at birth. For 
example, there is his parental 
group, with its established lan- 
guage, its developed beliefs and 
fixed rules of conduct, its mores, its 
religious traditions. These all- 
powerful parental forces are made 
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up out of community, national, 
racial and cultural heritages mil- 
lenia old” (Bogardus, Sociology, 
pps. 7, 8). 


Once these dependencies are 
pointed out, there is little diffi- 
culty in getting the individual to 
admit them—they seem obvious, al- 
most matter of course. But, they 
represent gifts, gifts to every one of 
us, whether we like it or not. These 
dependencies should prove chasten- 
ing to the spirit of the rugged indi- 
vidualist; even to the individual 
who wishes to be beholden to none. 

Injustice means to the ordinary 
man that someone has been de- 
prived of something to which he 
had a right or that justice requires 
a punishment of the individual 
brought on himself. Just what 


quality the word social adds to the 


concept of justice is now a moot 
question but it is certain that the 
term satisfies nobody. The term is 
used because no better has been 
suggested. It is a serious error to 
“talk down” to the level of the ordi- 
nary man. The average American 
citizen is a poor man (two-thirds of 
all our families must get along on 
less than $1,500 per year) but John 
Q. Citizen supports, in full knowl- 
edge, the greatest free school sys- 
tem the world has ever known; he 
desires hospitals and libraries for 
every rural district; he subscribes 
to the theory that any boy may 
grow up to be President, even when 
he knows that for him none of these 
things exist. Is it any wonder then 
that he sometimes queries whether 
the tail is not wagging the dog? Is 
it any wonder that he fears he may 
be paying for something that he is 
not getting? And so he vaguely 
seeks “social justice.” Each indi- 
vidual of every class group asks 
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himself over and over again the 
question of what group or groups, 
what individual or individuals are 
denying others justice. Each says 
to himself that he has certainly 
stolen nothing from anyone. It 
makes any self-respecting person 
quite angry to infer, be it done ever 
so gently, that he is not quite hon- 
est or that he is just a little careless 
with the truth. We are very much 
in need of a new term which will 
indicate our dependence on each 
other for the common weal without 
Suggesting by the very term itself 
that we may possibly be in posses- 
sion of something to which we have 
no right and yet a term which will 
suggest that we may be in posses- 
sion of something, the retention of 
which will not cause anyone to 
lose his life but may prevent him 
from reaching his best develop- 
ment. Such a term is not social 
justice but social charity. 

It is said that the concept of jus- 
tice has not been advanced since the 
days of Aristotle. This is another 
way of saying that the idea of jus- 
tice is ancient but perhaps we can 
say the concept of charity is newer! 
The Old Testament commanded 
“Thou shalt not steal” and “Thou 
Shalt not covet.” “Breach for 
breach; eye for eye; tooth for tooth 
as he hath caused a blemish in a 
man so shall it be done to him 
again” (Leviticus xxiv. 30). The 
New Testament has more references 
to charity and to love. Christ taught 
love and to forgive and be forgiven. 
He Himself reminded that the sec- 
ond most important commandment 
is to love thy neighbor as thyself. 
None of us has any idea of loving 
ourselves by barely keeping our- 
selves alive. But the commands of 
the New Testament to charity are 
many indeed: behold the lilies of 
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the field; charity is not puffed up, 
seeketh not her own; bear ye one 
another’s burdens; the Good 
Samaritan; the many times Christ 
rebuked the Pharisees for living by 
the letter of the law but avoiding its 
spirit; let him without sin cast the 
first stone and finally, so great is 
the Savior’s love that the Good 
Thief is permitted to possess 
heaven itself at the last moment. 
When the disciples set out to 
preach the Gospel, they had to 
preach Christianity and its doctrine 
of love to a world bent upon justice. 
When the old Europe was at last 
Christian and the principle of 
“Justum Pretium” ruled the com- 
merce of the medieval world, a new 
revolt sprang up. The whole in- 
dustrial revolution was based on 
the idea of individualism; laissez- 
faire; keep the government out of 
business; each for himself. There 
was added to this revolt the break 
between religion and science. 
Comte with his positivism, using 
the very methods he professed to 
condemn; Spencer with his social 
evolution, conjuring up social sys- 
tems from his comfortable arm- 
chair that no primitives ever 
dreamed of putting into practice; 
the substitution of mores for mor- 
als; the factory for the home work- 
shop and finally the complete domi- 
nation of the capitalistic system. 
All of these items suggest rugged 
individualism and the criterion of 
the period has always been “to each 
that which is his,” while we may 
almost add —and no more. The 
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entire system has been based on the 
existence of social classes, which of 
course are based on nature. Un- 
doubtedly, the capitalistic system 
has been necessary to produce the 
goods and services in abundance 
which the world has so sorely need- 
ed, especially to help settle the new 
continents of Africa, America and 
Australia. Undoubtedly too, crimes 
have been fastened on it which 
it never committed. Men do dif- 
fer in degree and in quality and 
mass leveling must not be permit- 
ted but many feel that the pendu- 
lum has swung too far. It must be 
helped to swing back, so that men 
will strive to help each other once 
more. We must realize that men 
will work for something other than 
money, even though we realize that 
some recompense must be made to 
call out the qualities that so few 
of us have in abundance. However, 
we most assuredly want no domina- 
tion of our commercial life by any 
kind of government. The loss of 
political and social freedom is too 
heavy a price for mere economic 
efficiency. 

This newer group says that of 
strict justice, both from society and 
from their fellow man, they have 
had enough. Today, they want 
more than ever the teachings of the 
Savior. From society they demand 
the love of neighbor, the mutual 
bearing of one another’s burdens 
and perhaps something bordering 
on a quiet security. To this group, 
social charity is the watchword of 
the day. 





PITY THE GREEKLESS 
The Sad Story of an Unenlightened Collegian 


By Raymonp V. ScHopenr, S.J. 


UFUS SHEKELSUCHER was a 

man to weep over. To all sug- 
gestions of the wise that he learn 
Greek * he would only reply with a 
complacent smirk. No brother he 
of the penniless youth whose long- 
ing to con the very words of Homer 
or St. Paul must be forever frus- 
trated by the struggle for existence. 
Nor of the sad host who for all 
their efforts are debarred from that 
pleasant expanse, like the wan 
ghosts Vergil saw stretching forth 
their hands in fruitless longing 
toward the distant shores. He ac- 
knowledged no loss such as Keats 
laments in his ode “To Homer”: 


“Standing aloof in giant ignorance, 

Of Thee I hear and of the Cy- 
clades. 

As one who sits ashore and longs 
perchance 

To visit dolphin-coral in deep 


Alas, the trouble with Rufus was 
that he didn’t even know what he 
was missing. He thought that peo- 
ple went to college, even to a Cath- 
olic college, to get themselves a 
better-salaried job. Strictly a busi- 
ness maneuver. He found from 
the catalogue that he could take 
courses in almost any commercial 


1 Such as the counsel of the eminent Har- 
vard historian, E. K. Rand: “For those who 
cannot make the Classics their chief study in 
college, I would give one bit of practical ad- 
vice: It is to buy, beg, borrow, or steal enough 
knowledge of Greek to read Homer in the 


original.” 


or professional field, but the idea 
of getting first, or at least also, an 
education was too out-of-date and 
too dull ever to penetrate his sol- 
idly pragmatic head. When he 
asked himself the question “What 
will college give me?” his answer 
was always “A start in life,” never 
“A start in living—a mind en- 
riched and given momentum by 
vital contact with the great wealth 
of truth and beauty and culture 
amassed through the ages.” Maybe 
he will get a fine job on the score 
of his diploma, but will he get any 
more satisfaction out of life than 
if he never went to college? Will 
he ever wake up to the finer pleas- 
ures of the cultivated intellect and 
emoticns? Most likely the fruit of 
the world’s thought and art will 
pass him by unnoticed, as by an 
infant, or like a symphony of Mo- 
zart past the unfortunate deaf. He 
will always think that the main 
thing in life is to make money. 
Poor Rufus! Pity him! 

Pity him especially because he 
never learned Greek. Even had he 
worked at cultivating his human 
nature by the harrowing process of 
philosophy, history, the modern 
literatures, and basic science, he 
would still stir our compassion. 
Because a flashing jewel would be 
conspicuously absent in the crown 
of eminence which marks him out 
as an educated man. And in his 
own experience, he would lack a 
thrill and an abiding pleasure for 
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which no other study can substi- 
tute. The poor fellow will not be 
able to read Greek! 

Of course, Rufus will hold his 
nose at this, and protest with a 
shudder that he doesn’t want to 
tangle with a dead language. It 
has never occurred to him that he 
might be mis-directing the dirges; 
that, as Lane Cooper would tell 
him, whereas Greek is a source of 
life to the living, he himself is dead 
to its nurture. His reaction to its 
stimulus is nil, his eyes a glassy 
stare into its beauties, his mind- 
life in its regard defunct. Like the 
Church of Sardis in the Apoca- 
lypse, he has the name of one who 
lives, and he is dead. Of course, 
Greek, like all languages, in itself 
is dead, the mere sensible conductor 
of living thought from mind to 
mind. And if the receiving end is 
dead, the illuminating force of 


Greek thought will not flow in that 


direction. Jt is alive, throbbing 
with high potential; and its only 
suitable conductor, the Greek lan- 
guage, is in fine condition. But 
the Shekelsucher terminal is turned 
off, or out of reach behind an in- 
sulating wall of ticker-tape or fun- 
ny-papers. So too is the living 
thought of Dante or Calderon or 
even Chaucer and Shakespeare 
“dead” to Rufus. Not in itself or 
in its medium, but because he has 
never adapted his equipment to re- 
spond to its impulses, and is not, in 
consequence, vitalized by the en- 
ergy of such genius. 

He will offer the excuse, no 
doubt, that the toil of such adapta- 
tion is not worth one’s time, be- 
cause the message, in coming from 
so far, must be out of date on ar- 
rival. A poor excuse! For the 
real message, under a thin cloak of 
accidentals now out of style, is not 
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ancient and passé. It is as mod- 
ern as the newest baby, as up-to- 
date as human nature and the prob- 
lems and pleasures. of Rufus him- 
self. Greek literature is great and 
worth the effort, not because it is 
Greek, or ancient, or “classic,” but 
because being all these it is litera- 
ture of the greatest kind, literature 
unreplaced by any that has since 
been written. That is the real 
reason for learning Greek. 

It is a hard fact, indeed, that 
such great literature happened to 
be wrought into a foreign tongue, 
instead of into modern American. 
But so it is, and if a man wants it, 
for his immense benefit, he must 
go to it there. Let him thank the 
Muse that she didn’t entrust such 
jewels to Sanskrit! (Heavens 
yes!) And let him pray for cour- 
age to stick through the initial bit- 
terness of learning the grammar 
and vocabulary, until he emerges 
into the fair land of beauty which 
lies beyond them, rich in lotus- 
fruit to make him forget his toiling 
and wish to stay amid its pleasant 
expanses.?, One must set out with 
youthful daring on the great adven- 
ture of the Argonauts — over the 
rugged heights and dreary wastes 
and through the Clashing Rocks, to 
wrest the alluring and compensa- 
tory prize of golden fleece from out 
the dragon-jaws of a Liddell and 
Scott and a Kaegli-Kleist.* 

For here’s the rub. Our Rufus 
can’t read Greek literature in trans- 

2 Even St. Augustine laments in his Confes- 
sions (Bk. X) that “the difficulty, yes the dif- 
ficulty of learning a foreign tongue as it were 
sprinkled with gall the sweetness of Greek 
stories.” But at least Rufus wouldn’t have to 
shar: his further plaint that besides this “I 
was prodded on with savage threats and ruler- 
applications” ! 

8 But cheer up, Rufus. There are harder 
things. St. Teresa even says that she finds it 
impossible to describe the highest state of 


prayer, “more so than to speak Greek, so hard 
is it.” ' 
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lation. It’s no use. It would only 
be fleeced of all its gold. One sim- 
ply cannot get at its full and special 
beauty elsewhere than in the orig- 
inal. For, as J. Lewis May has 
said, “When a piece of writing, be 
it poetry or prose, has, in Pater’s 
phrase, attained ‘the condition of 
music,’ when, that is to say, it is no 
longer possible to consider the 
meaning apart from the form, or 
the form apart from the meaning, 
. .. when it is impossible to alter so 
much as a word, nay, a syllable 
without a grievous sense of loss, 
then obviously translation is im- 
possible.... For the charm of the 
original has fled. Why has it fled? 
Because you have changed the 
meaning of the author’s line. What 
this meaning is you cannot say; he 
has said it.” This is true of all 


great literature, not merely Greek. 
How poor an idea Cary or Longfel- 


low give of the real poetry of 
Dante! Look what von Schlegel 
and Tieck have done to Shake- 
speare, in translating: 


“No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarna- 
dine, 
Making the green one red.” 


by: 


“Nein diese meine Hand 
Wird eh’r die vielgestalt’ge See mit 
Purpur, 
Das Griin tu Einem Roth unwan- 
delnd, farbern.” 


The Italians have a word for this 
sort of thing—Traduttore traditore, 
“Translation is treason!” Can any 
man render the Fifth Symphony on 
a piano? Can a snapshot convey 
the glory of a sunset? Ezra Pound 
is unwontedly sensible when he 
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says: “I don’t know how people 
who read only English can get an 
idea of Greek. There are no satis- 
factory English translations.” 

Alas, then for poor Rufus! Be- 
cause he is too busy with How To 
Get Rich Quick courses in college 
to get a real education, or too lazy 
and unpersevering to master the 
main features of Greek, or too fool- 
ish after he has labored at Greek 
grammar to go on and enjoy the 
literature, he will live and die un- 
cheered by the masterpieces of some 
of the world’s greatest geniuses. He 
will never rejoice in what Pindar 
termed “the outpoured nectar, the 
Muses’ gift . . . the sweet fruit of 
a poet’s mind.” 

“Much have I travelled in the 
realms of gold.” But not Rufus, 
He never gazed out upon that wide 
demesne of deep - browed Homer’s, 
looking at his companions with 
wild surmise, 


“Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


He is dead to the mighty, booming 
hexameters of the Iliad, supple and 
alive to each mood and insight of 
that incomparable bard quegli 
Omero, poeta sovrano. The unfad- 
ing charm of Homer’s work is 
locked against this un-naturalized 
alien — those wondrously wrought 
characters of the epic world who, 
like the figures on Achilles’ god- 
built shield, live and move, though 
only existing in gold, the gold spun 
from a poet’s fancy; that amazing- 
ly complete world which Homer has 
sketched so deftly, as it were so 
off-handedly, to form the colorful 
and intriguing background for his 
characters’ action; those unrivaled 
flashes of his fresh, swift-darting 
imagination; those great scenes of 
pathos or heroism or adventure 
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which stir the hearer’s emotions as 
no other poet ever has; and floating 
over all, the marvelous variety and 
melody and smoothness of the 
Greek words, the musical accom- 
paniment to the story which made 
Pope say that Homer “had not only 
the richest head, but the finest ear 
in the world.” The man who has 
never read Homer in the original 
(and it is easy Greek, once one gets 
acquainted) has never read the 
only poetry to which Shakespeare 
and Dante may yield, the poetry 
which more than any other can 
waken and nourish literary taste, 
the poetry before whose sheer and 
inescapable poeticness even the pro- 
saic must stir in admiration. 

As though this were not enough 
loss, our poor Greekless collegian 
cannot read Plato either! Yet if 
Homer can be said, with the proper 
distinctions, to have two or three 


rivals for the crown of supreme 
poetry, Plato has never had a peer 


in writing artistic prose. Dante’s 
Vita Nuova, indeed, can bear com- 
parison, as can passages in New- 
man; but to keep up over the vast 
plan of the Republic a faultless 
prose style which flows on with 
silken smoothness, and rises and 
falls in melodious rhythm as the 
emotions and thought of the speak- 
er shift in tempo or profundity— 
that no other writer has achieved 
so lightly and perfectly as Plato. 
This amazing virtuosity enlivens all 
his Dialogues, from the playful 
charm of the Jon through the 
graceful Lysis, the delightfully 
satiric Cratylus or Euthydemus, and 
elevated, brilliantly imaginative 
Phaedrus or Symposium to the pas- 
sionate moral earnestness of the 
Gorgias, the prophetic mystery of 
the Timaeus, and the sublimity and 
spiritual aura of the Apology and 
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Phaedo. And withal, some of the 
most powerful and influential philo- 
sophic thought ever written, wheth- 
er presented in the stark austerity 
of the Parmenides or attractively 
sugared for those with light philo- 
sophical appetites, as in the Pro- 
tagoras, Theaetetus, Gorgias, or Re- 
public. Your Greekless chap, alack, 
cannot enjoy all this, or the fun 
and brilliance and dramatic skill of 
these masterpieces, except in the 
half-spoiled dilution of even the 
best translations. No one who has 
read only translations can ever say 
he has read Plato — Plato, whom 
Father Castiello in his admirable 
Humane Psychology of Education 
calls “the greatest of the human- 
ists,” the genius whose vast breadth 
and depth of mind was centered 
most fully and most richly on Man 
—his nature, problems, ideals and 
destiny—and whose lofty, glowing 
thought is, in consequence, of un- 
surpassed efficacy to mellow and 
humanize our lesser minds. For 
supernatural enrichment one must, 
of course, go to Christian sources. 
But for the enrichment of man’s 
spirit on the natural, human plane, 
Homer and Plato are not yet super- 
seded. To all the contributions 
other great forces may make to- 
ward a thorough education, these 
two can add a heritage too rich 
and too unique to be willingly fore- 
gone. In sober truth, pity the 
Greekless! 

And what of all those other treas- 
ure-houses unlocked by the key of 
the Greek language? Great writers, 
indeed, have risen since the prime 
of Greek genius, but they have not 
made the ancient masters any less 
indispensable for a real education. 
There has never been another 
Sappho, or Aeschylus, or Sophocles, 
or Pindar! Rufus could still draw 
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from Greek tragedy a benefit differ- 
ent from that of Macbeth and 
Faust and Athalie, and fully as 
worth mining out. The wit and 
lyrical beauties of Aristophanes 
would still bring delight, though or- 
phaned of the stage effects and in- 
telligible references which support- 
ed their popularity at Athens. The 
delightful naiveté and story-telling 
art and graphic descriptions of 
Herodotus can only be justly 
esteemed in their pastels of Ionian 
dialect, whether the subject be In- 
dian sheep with tails so heavy they 
must be tied to little carts so as not 
to be injured by dragging on the 
ground, or the swift drama of the 
great battles at Marathon, Ther- 
mopylae, or Salamis. No modern 
historian has ever had the artistic 
genius to weave a Sophoclean trag- 
edy from solid fact, to compare 
with Thucydides’ masterful account 
of the Peloponnesian War, with its 
intrigue, tactics, and swaying for- 
tunes so amazingly parallel to our 
latest madness. The Greek orators, 
too, could work in Rufus a great 
improvement. For, as Father Cas- 
tiello says, “No man who has read 
Demosthenes’ De Corona in the 
original, and has tasted the 
strength, the simplicity, the spon- 
taneous natural outbursts of his 
most noble and virile heart, free 
from all affectation and magnifi- 
cently realistic and sincere, will 
ever write or speak again in the 
same way. Back in his mind will 
be the hatred of bombast and hol- 
low rhetoric, love of truth, and 
spontaneous realism. His style, 


i.e., his language skill, will have 
been transformed by his contact 
with an ideal type.” 

And though no Greek ever wrote 
lyrics like those of Heine, Schiller, 
or Calderon, neither did these write 
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like Sappho or Pindar or their fel- 
lows. The passionate joys which 
thrilled the incomparably sensitive 
and sympathetic spirit of Sappho 
welled forth into songs of a fresh 
loveliness to be found nowhere else. 
One of literature’s supreme gifts to 
head and heart is reserved for the 
adventurous Argonaut who can 
understand the soft Lesbian lines 
which tremble to her touch as sole 
and inseparable medium of her 
emotions and fancy. By clinging to 
her thought and echoing her exact 
meter, I may give, perhaps, some 
hint of the charm in her descrip- 
tion of a moon-lit festival at ancient 
Cnossos: 


“Through Crete women once thus 
to the measure dainty 
Feet moved in the dance, close by 
a lovely altar, 
Soft bloom of the grass tenderly 
treading under.” 


But the Greek is far better. And 
how delightful her graceful imagi- 
native flights! For example, in the 
Letter to Atthis, which tells how 
their mutual friend Anactoria in 
far-off Sardis outshines all the so- 
cial lights of Lydia, “as when after 
sunset the rosy-fingered moon 
stands out amid the surrounding 
stars, and sheds her glow o’er briny 
sea and flower-filled fields, while 
the dew lies fair on all, and life 
surges anew in the rose and soft 
anthryse and melilot of lavish 
bloom ... and there she cries out 
for us to come to her; and we 
know of it, for flower-clothed Night 
of many ears calls it out across the 
distance that lies between.” 
Pindar, too, has a power all his 
own which Rufus will never com- 
prehend. Not the deep - running 
emotion of Sappho, telling of her 
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own reactions to nature and affec- 
tionate friends, but the sweeping 
stateliness of formal choral odes 
which soar in an unrivaled opu- 
lence of poetic language on strong, 
untiring wings of fancy. Most 
sublime of ancient poets in re- 
ligious concepts, gifted with a lav- 
ish color and power of imagery and 
diction, and an artistry of stirring 
rhythm that make him a consum- 
mate master of language, he is the 
Michelangelo of poets. A man has 
not seen what words can be made 
to do, what taut ferment of ideas 
they can enclose, what virtue lies in 
their perfect arrangement in a sen- 
tence until he has read Pindar in 
Greek. For this, his supreme and 
special genius, of its nature cannot 
be caught in English. No poet is 
more a master of his native tongue, 
none more disappointing in trans- 
lation. 

With such splendor does the lit- 
erature of Greece march on, to the 
final soft sunset charm of Theocri- 
tus’ woodland shepherd songs, and 
the brilliant essays of Lucian. Yet 
even then it bursts into new life as 
the honored medium of the world’s 
greatest message—the Good News 
of God made Man. For the peak of 
human language was forever 
achieved in the New Testament. 
And the New Testament was writ- 
ten in Greek. If there is anything 
to stir even a man like Rufus to 
learn Greek, it is the longing of any 
intelligent man, who knows the 
scale of life’s values, to read the 
very words of the Gospels and St. 
Paul and the other inspired writ- 
ings. Their message is too sacred, 
too precious in each tiny detail to 
make acceptable its dilution into 
translation, if any labor on his part 
can bring a person to the full- 
charged sources. There is no lit- 
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erary satisfaction to compare with 
the thrill of reading the actual 
words wherein St. John immortally 
enshrined the divine discourse at 
the Last Supper, or with St. Mat- 
thew’s formula of the words of Con- 
secration, or with the stormy, light- 
ning-lit letters of St. Paul, that most 
lovable and human and sublime of 
men. Then one finds out that he 
meant business, when, for the 
phrase translated “I chastise my 
body and bring it into subjection,” 
one finds he really said, in the lan- 
guage of Aristophanes, “I give my 
body a black eye, and lead it around 
after me like a slave.” Hundreds 
of such fuller meanings dawn on 
the lucky man who reads the New 
Testament in the original Greek— 
with a good background in the 
classical literature which lies at its 
roots. When he has done this, he 
will be able also to enter that vast 
and turbulent and beautiful world 
of the great Greek Fathers of the 
Church, and read the summit of all 
sacred oratory in the sermons of St. 
John Chrysostom. It would fill out 
a lot of baggy tissues in a brain fed 
on a diet of ordinary novels or 
stock-market reports! 

To all this, to the concomitant 
benefits of Greek study—in opening 
up the meaning and history of 
English words, in mental calis- 
thenics, in developed precision and 
taste in speech and reading, in 
criteria and background and in- 
spiration for modern literature, in 
broadened outlook and interests, in 
cultivated understanding of human 
nature and the higher things of life 
—TI find Rufus has been turning a 
dead ear. He is not even moved 
by this ringing proclamation of the 
“utility” of classical studies, by the 
Secretary of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges: 
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“In my opinion, Latin and Greek 
(especially) are the most valuable 
subjects in the college curriculum. 
. . + This Association is opposed to 
too much science, and it definitely 
favors and recommends a cultural 
education with the classics as a 
basis. Personally, I would unhesi- 
tatingly accept as a medical student 
one who is long on the classics, es- 
pecially Greek, and short on science. 
Physicians should be educated, not 
trained. .. . A sound, fundamental 
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education is ‘pre’ to any and every 
field of activity.” 


Still Rufus smirks. Let us leave 
him to his funny papers. But to 
you more intelligent people— 
whether in or outside of college—I 
transfer my invitation to share the 
great adventure. See! Pegasus 
still soars exultingly through the 
upper regions. His back is broad, 
and not so hard after all. Climb 
on, and enjoy the breeze! 


PRELUDE 


By ANNE CABELL 


bog are my hills, the empty pines I know, 
That seize the mist, that catch the twisted rain, 

And lean on barren rocks to break the flow 

Of mountain torrent into cloud again; 

It was our spring when poppies fired the grass, 

When lupine crossed the valley’s blue-veined throat, 

And wind revealed there at the canyon pass 

The desert ragged as a beggar’s coat. 


These have not changed, but see, above that pine, 
Sky-ridded summits lost beyond our view? 

Those white-lipped peaks I never claimed for mine— 
They were not there before, nor I... nor you— 
Come, take my hand, that we may climb more near, 
Tread softly, friend,_-we two are strangers here. 





NOT OF EARTH—EARTHY 


By May CALHOUN 


HE wind whipped steadily 

against the cottage of Moira 
O'Malley. It was nightfall and one 
could no longer see across St. 
Finian’s Bay to where Skellig 
Rocks lifted their dizzy cragged 
heights out of the Atlantic. Even 
higher than they, to the eastward, 
back of the cottage, reared the im- 
mensity of Windy Gap. 

Moira’s blue eyes, cobalt blue as 
the Irish skies above Killarney, 
were now dark with the pain of 
unshed tears that would not flow. 
From Enlaghmore and Dungeagan 
and all the countryside around the 
neighbors had come to her little 
stone cottage nestling in the heather 
at the foot of the heights. Sorrow 
was heavy on the heart of Moira 
O’Malley and no one could assuage 
her grief. Her Michael, and Sean, 
the first born, were off somewhere 
hugging the rocky coast in their 
curragh, and were busy with their 
lobster pots while Dinny, the tiny 
lad of her heart, lay silent in the 
room beyond, a blessed candle at 
his head and his small hands 
clasped waxen across his breast. 

Death had struck quickly, so 
quickly that the father and elder 
brother knew nothing of its pres- 
ence and only Molly, Dinny’s sis- 
ter, moving softly about in the 
darkened cottage, was there to com- 
fort Moira’s heart. The women 
folks were beginning to gather 
around the tiny bier; Moira, 
stricken to the heart, knelt near 
Dinny’s head. Her worn rosary 
slipped through her fingers as she 
faced the darkening night and an 


old fear clutched like harpies’ claws, 
relentless, as the new raw wound of 
her grief—the fear that fisher folk 
feel when the wind grows bluster- 
ing against the opposing land and 
dark clouds whisk by, unraveling 
themselves into ragged ribbons 
among the jutting headlands. Her 
boys were out there in the wild 
waste of waters, in the rising gale. 
They should have been home by 
now. 

Outside the cabin the men folks 
were gathered by the rock wall. 
Within a radius of eight miles they 
had brought their wives to be pres- 
ent at Dinny O’Malley’s wake, but 
like all those of their species, they 
felt helpless in the face of women’s 
grief; hesitant in their masculine 
awkwardness, aloofness was their 
only refuge. 

“*Tis sore the mother’s heart will 
be this night,” said Timmy Dono- 
van as he gently thumped his old 
black pipe against the stones of the 
wall. 

“I’m thinkin’ that Michael O’Mal- 
ley and Sean should be here by 
now,” was the reflection of Shaun 
Logan. They are long overdue and 
the sea is boiling by Skellig Rocks. 
*Twill be sad for herself if she 
should lose more than Dinny.” 

Timmy Donovan stuck his pipe 
into his pocket. The steady re- 
lentless blow of the wind prevented 
a relighting and he was not as yet 
ready for the shelter of the cot- 
tage. “’Tis to Tir-na-n-Og that 
young Dinny has gone,” he said in 
conviction. 

The others looked at him in as- 
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tonishment and Timmy rolled his 
next words over in his mouth be- 
fore saying them, so palatable to 
his vanity they were. “Have ye 
forgotten,” he said, “that this morn 
was May morn, and The O’Dono- 
hue drove his white charger over 
the waters of Killarney.” 

There was a slight shiver of an- 
ticipation as the men drew in to 
listen to Timmy. Outside of Father 
O’Rourke, who was to come over to 
the O’Malley cottage that very night, 
there was no more “knowable” 
man on the shores of County Kerry 
than Timmy Donovan. In fact, his 
own coterie voted him even more 
“knowable” than the white-haired 
parish priest, for Timmy could tell 
the most wondrous stories of the 
fairies and of Fin McCool, and they 
were all true, for he had gotten 
them first hand from fhose who 
had seen them; he could even give 
with minute accuracy the piercing 
crescendo of the banshee’s cry as 
it rode past on the night wind and 
gave its warning to the house of 
death. Therefore, there was an ap- 
preciable silence as the men gath- 
ered around. 

“I’ve never seen him, mind ye,” 
said Timmy in cautious defense,” 
“but I’ve an uncle who has, and 
he told the story to me. It must 
be a grand sight to see The O’Dono- 
hue charging around the top of the 
lake and all the fine boys and girls 
a-following him with necklaces of 
flowers.” 

The men nodded sententiously. 
The tale was not new to them for 
every one knew the story of The 
O’Donohue, the brave, proud chief- 
tain of Ireland, who had held his 
court on the shores of Killarney 
and who had ridden out one day 
into the middle of the waters and 
had disappeared and was never 
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seen again but to a few privileged 
mortals on May day—such as 
Timmy’s uncle. 

“And what makes you think that 
Moira’s Dinny would be joining the 
ranks of The O’Donohue?” asked 
one of the men. 

Timmy glared his contempt at 
such crass ignorance. “Have ye 
never heard of the country of the 
young? Age and death have never 
found it. Sure, can Moira’s boy go 
any other place?” 

Shaun shook his head in hesi- 
tancy. He was in doubt of the 
theological soundness of Timmy’s 
assertion. Father O’Rourke would 


never subscribe to such foolishness. 
“*Tis to Heaven he’s gone, man,” 
he said bluntly. 

“Sure, and it’s to Heaven it is. 
I'd not be the one to say otherwise; 
do you mean to say that The 
O’Donoghue is in the other place?” 


Timmy waxed indignant and thus 
kept his orthodoxy. 

But now there was an interrup- 
tion. A low thin wail from the 
cottage put a stop to the discussion 
and the group went silently toward 
the open door. Dark figures moved 
around in the dimly lit room and 
Moira still knelt like a stone at the 
head of the bier. Nora Logan, the 
nearest neighbor, would see to the 
wake and Molly would help her. 
Moira herself, felt drained of life; 
her heart was in Dinny’s folded 
hands and her eyes were on the 
wild night beyond in which her 
men folks were abroad in their 
danger. 

Of a sudden her look brightened 
with hope. Far away through the 
open door she could see a light, and 
as she looked it bobbed closer and 
closer. Her lips parted with an- 
ticipation, but soon a shadow crept 
into her eyes. It was not Michael 
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or Sean but a Stranger that stood 
in the doorway. He paused a mo- 
ment, then, “Moira, ‘tis you I’m 
waiting to see,” he said, “can you 
get your shawl and come with me?” 

She hesitated. “You need not 
call Molly,” he continued, “or the 
other women. ‘Tis you only I'd 
like to be speaking to outside of 
the cottage for a moment.” 

Moira arose from her knees. A 
quick glance showed that Nora and 
Molly were returning from the 
lighted room where the others were 
gathered. She seized her shawl 
from its peg and after a hurried 
look toward Dinny’s little face, she 
stepped out into the night with the 
Stranger. 

But no, it was not night. To her 
surprise the mists were lifting off 
the sea and the black cormorants 
were whirling in, as usual, to the 
shore. Moira shuddered, for she 
knew the portent. The beach 
would have its offering of tiny sea 
animals — victims of the storm. 
Death, death was everywhere. The 
Stranger seemed to divine her 
thoughts for he took her hand 
firmly. “Not that way — yet, 
Moira,” he said, and then she no- 
ticed him closely for the first time: 
He had no hat and the dissolving 
mists formed a strange nimbus 
around hair as graceful in curls as 
Dinny’s; his eyes were blue, almost 
purplish in their depths; his face 
was serene. Moira never knew 
what he wore—it was a confused 
remembrance to her ever after of 
some unconventional garb, half 
hidden beneath a huge traveler’s 
cape. But she felt safe, and for the 
first time in days her heart was at 
rest. 

They turned their backs on Skel- 
lig Rocks now looming ovt of the 
mist like a flock of ocean liners, 


and faced the high cliffs in the 
background. She realized then that 
her feet were as light as the sea 
foam and that she was as safe as 
the white gannet on a rock cliff. 
Then they were there on the 
heights, and County Kerry was 
spread beneath. She saw distinct- 
ly the tiny white cottages of Kerry 
nestling against the hills like tiny 
pearls on an emerald carpet, or 
snuggled in the hollows almost 
smothered in topaz and amethyst 
settings of golden gorse and purple 
heather, and away as far as her eye 
could see, stretched the cool of 
Kerry bogs, remote, silent, brood- 
ing. 

Moira shivered slightly. “’Tis 
to Killarney he’s taking me,” she 
said to herself—‘“to the Isle of the 
Young,” but the Stranger shook 
his head in silent negation at her 
thought. Surprised, she followed 
with her eyes the sweep of his out- 
stretched hand. They stood in a 
grassy ampitheater ringed with a 
massive wall. Over its edge she 
could see the restless sea, and with- 
in her line of vision a flotilla of 
strange high-prowed ships were 
making an approach. She glanced 
around her apprehensively. Men, 
clad in skins were moving in groups, 
seemingly with the design of de- 
fense, for they trailed sharp instru- 
ments of stone after them and car- 
ried awkward shields of twisted 
twigs. One of their number 
mounted upon the huge wall of un- 
mortared rocks was gazing intently 
out to sea, eyes shielded by his 
hand. At a sharp guttural cry from 
him, the groups rushed silently in 
position along the huge ramparts. 
Moira turned suddenly. She felt 
the presence of another companion 
close beside her. It was a woman 
with clasped hands and face 
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drained of color who was also 
watching the scene. Moira flinched 
at the look in her eyes. The 
Stranger nodded and spoke. 

“It has been ever this way, Moira, 
since the dawn of the world. To 
you at this moment it is given to 
be beyond the bounds of time. 
This is both past and present. 
Listen!” 

To her hearkening ears came a 
faint sound upon the wind which 
gradually increased in violence,—a 
distant dull explosion, then an- 
other and finally a continuous sul- 
len roar of thunderous sound. 
“Why, ‘tis the bombing across the 
sea, I hear,” cried Moira aston- 
ished. 

Again her companion nodded. 
“And the pain you see in the wom- 
an’s eyes, Mavourneen, is the an- 
guish that has ever darkened the 
light in the eyes of wives and moth- 
ers from the earliest ages down— 
for men must suffer and men must 
die in order that other men may 
live.” 

Moira closed her eyes for a mo- 
ment in prayer and a sudden calm, 
refreshing as morning dew, de- 
scended upon her soul. Dinny had 
at least been spared this. Then she 
gasped anew as she reopened her 
eyes. “Tralee!” she whispered at 
the new scene that greeted her, and 
so it was. The ampitheater with 
its immense stone wall had disap- 
peared and before her was Tralee 
of Kerry with its crooked streets 
winding down to the water’s edge, 
their length and breadth covered 
with odd traffic, donkey carts 
amongst autos, bicycles wheeling 
their way between vehicles of all 
descriptions. She turned question- 
ingly to her companion and he 
smiled reassuringly, compassion- 
ately at her. 
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“There are many men upon the 
street, Moira—many grown Dinnys 
—see if you can recognize them. 
Then Moira looked and her heart 
ached over her baby boy, for the 
soft wondering child eyes of Dinny 
had grown harder in their light 
and the moist, the tender little lips 
that she had so often crushed 
against her own, had settled into 
straighter, grimmer lines. And 
then Moira knew, for this is what 
the world does to loving, trusting 
childhood. 

“Some souls are spared all this,” 
said the Stranger. “God’s ways are 
always good.” 

“Take me away,” pleaded Moira, 
turning to him with clasped hands, 
“take me home again; I think I 
know what you would tell me.” 

“Not yet, Mavourneen, not yet,” 
he added gently, “we have but a 
little way to go. See, here is the 
sea,” and Moira held her breath, for 
down at the bottom of the sheer cliff 
upon which they were suddenly 
standing, the tumultuous swells of 
the Atlantic were piling themselves 
up in a sullen fury at the land’s for- 
bidding presence. She drew back 
in alarm, but the cloaked Stranger 
took her hand in his with reassur- 
ing strength. 

“We are not of earth—earthy,” 
he said smiling, “see, it is easy, 
Moira. Skellig Rocks lies before us 
and Michael and Sean in their 
curragh.” 

“Michael, Sean—Skellig Rocks!” 
Moira clutched her shawi over her 
heart, “but it’s heavy the sea is 
there,” she wailed, “I know it—” 

“They are protected, we shall 
see,” said the Stranger, and she 
gasped in terror as they stepped off 
the sheer cliff. Below, far below 
the white caps were thundering and 
blasting relentlessly against the 
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impending walls of stone and the 
spray of their balked endeavor 
formed a mist that half hid the 
seething struggle: On and on 
Moira and the Stranger went. 
Finally the needled crags towered 
up from briny depths below them 
and snow white gannets arabesqued 
among the cliffs and dropped like 
plummets to the sea below in quest 
of food. 

Moira caught her breath in ter- 
ror and then in astonishment. She 
had often heard Michael and Sean 
talk of the sea around Skellig, but 
they had never told her of the won- 
drous light that played upon the 
crags with all the glorious tints of 
the rainbow. Something was hap- 
pening — colors were interlacing 
themselves and then separating in- 
to parallel lines, lengthening on up 
to the zenith. Even as she looked 


in awe she saw Dinny on the very 
lowest step of all. 

“Dinny, Dinny!” she cried, her 
arms outstretched, her heart near- 
ly bursting in her gladness. 

But Dinny seemed not to notice 


her. Instead he was looking at 
something beneath him, and Moira 
felt her eyes drawn to the spot. A 
small curragh, battling with the 
heavy swell which had grown 
stronger, was in imminent peril of 
being dashed upon the rocks. And 
then—why it was Michael and Sean 
in the frail skiff! She struggled to 
go to them, but the Stranger held 
her back. 

“It is not necessary for you to 
g0, Mavourneen,” he said gently, 
“there is some one stronger than 
you-— see—” Even as he spoke 
Dinny had stepped from the bottom 
stair to the prow of the craft. His 
father and brother seemed not to 
notice him at all, but with one push 
of his tiny hand the curragh was 
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thrust back out of the danger into 
the open sea. 

Moira sobbed in relief—she could 
not call—her heart was near burst- 
ing with the relief of it all, and then 
the Stranger spoke. 

“Dinny is waiting for me, Moira, 
I must leave you,—” 

She turned quickly to him, “Ah, 
no” 

His voice was low, tender, “I 
must, Mavourneen, it is time—” 

“But you—” 

“His angel, Moira, Dinny’s angel, 
sent to comfort your sore heart. 
Know this: There are some who 
live and suffer; there are others 
whom God calls early. We know 
not God’s will. What we do know 
is that all is for the best and that 
the love and care of those who go 
before, still remains with us.” 

The rainbow stair was fast fad- 
ing; she caught the last love look 
of Dinny’s eyes and then the 
Stranger left her; his traveler’s 
cloak became as sheen of pearl 
fading with Dinny into the bril- 
liance that surrounded Skellig 
Rocks. 

The voice of Nora Logan sound- 
ed in her ears. “’Tis all night that 
she has knelt like a stone, Your 
Reverence. Sure, we have done 
everything we can to arouse her. I 
think ’tis touched she is.” 

The white-haired priest laid his 
hand upon Moira’s head. He had 
just arrived, for a sick call beyond 
Castlecove had delayed him. Moira 
of a sudden looked up into his face. 
The afterglow of Skellig Rocks was 
in her eyes and the interior of the 
cabin was dark—so dark she could 
not see. She struggled to her feet 
and started blindly toward the 
door. 

“Let her alone,” said Father 
O’Rourke to the women who made 





as if to restrain her, “let her alone 
—her sorrow is upon her. God will 
care for her.” 

They followed in a small group 
as she walked with a light swaying 
motion into the dawn. 

“Mother of God, ’tis to the sea 
she is going,” cried Nora in alarm. 

“Let her alone,” the priest’s voice 
came sharply, “she is safe.” 

How true his words, no one but 
Moira could tell. Out to the cliff 
she went, Father O’Rourke close 
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behind her in watchful care. True 
the Rocks were but gray in the 
morning light, but her heart was 
singing. Somewhere out on the 
water Michael and Sean were safe— 
and Dinny! Surely that rift of 
sunlight breaking through above 
Skellig was but the light left by his 
passing. Moira bent her head. The 
relief of human tears was upon her 
soul and then finally the women 
closed around her and led her gent- 
ly—home. 


REVELATION 


By Roperick MAcEAcHEN 


ERE there no Sacred Writings rare 
To tell the world of Thee, 
Yet would a million stars declare 


Thy wondrous might to me. 


Were there no priest to preach Thy name, 
No heaven-sent ministry, 

Yet would the rising sun proclaim 
Thy Godhead unto me. 


Were there no hallowed bells to ring, 
No temples by the sea, 

The birds that on the mountain sing 
Would call my heart to Thee. 


And were the story still untold 


Of Thy benignity, 


Yet would each pretty flower unfold 
Thy tender love for me. 


And should mankind the Truth deny, 
Disclaim Thy sovereignty, 

The stones beside the way would cry 
Hosannas unto Thee. 
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OUR DEPLORABLE TASTE 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


VER the cocktails on the deck of 
a great liner in the Mediter- 

ranean during those days when 
anyone—who had the wherewithal 
—could travel delightfully, a little 
group of five of us wasted our time 
amiably in discussion of the trends 
of American publishing as they re- 
flected American taste and intelli- 
gence. 

“If any,” declared the president 
of one of our largest universities. 
“There is no taste in America any 
more, very scant intelligence, if I 
may judge by what If see displayed 

Y on my own campus, and the pub- 
lishers are giving us exactly what 
we deserve.” 

“And that is?” I ventured, some- 
what dazed by his unexpected 
frankness. 

¥ “Tripe!” exploded the great edu- 
eator. “Just tripe!” 

Some time before that I had com- 
plained to one of the partners of 
my own publisher against the run- 
of-mine stuff he was issuing. 

“Wait a minute,” the gentleman 
said. “How many books have been 
written during the past five years 
that you can remember at this mo- 
ment?” He paused, to give me a 
chance to name one or two. When 
I did not, he went on triumphantly: 
“You see? You who complain, and 
probably have read a great many 
books in five years, cannot name a 
single one on which you are willing 
to rest your reputation for good 
sense, as being really worth while. 
In that five years we have probably 
issued more than three hundred 


books. Not one was worth printing 
in the strict sense of preserving 
something likely to endure. All of 
them sold enough copies to enable 
us to remain in business and retain 
our hope that some day a manu- 
script may come along that will be 
both interesting enough to attract 
the public and substantial enough 
to live and to be remembered by 
those who read it.” 

“Could you not publish fewer 
books each year and thus avoid a 
good deal of the trash you admit 
having foisted upon the reading 
public?” 

“We are in business to make 
money. In that we are exactly like 
any sewer-contractor or astrologist 
or butcher. If we don’t keep our 
staff busy, we must dismiss them. 
If we dismiss capable men and 
women who understand the pub- 
lishing business, the day may come 
when we shall need those same 
people back in a hurry, but won’t 
be able to get them. In other words, 
we have to maintain our organiza- 
tion intact to continue being suc- 
cessful. To do that means that we 
must find and issue each year as 
many commercially successful 
books as we can. If we happen also 
to discover one that has elemental 
qualities or outstanding style, we 
are lucky. But it is what you call 
the run-of-mine stuff that keeps us 
going and in a position to publish 
the masterpiece when and if it 
comes to us.” 

“How long do you believe a man- 
ufacturer could remain in business 








on that principle? Only until cus- 
tomers discovered that his rival was 
making a better product at the 
same price!” 

Mr. Publisher smiled. “Which is 
more beautiful: a locomotive or a 
butterfly, a leaping salmon or a 
bicycle? You can’t compare a spe- 
cial type of manufacturing and 
selling such as ours with the busi- 
ness of supplying domestic neces- 
sities.” 

“Then the fault, if fault there be 
with books today, admittedly lies 
at your door rather than at the door 
of the author.” 

I thought I had him there, after 
his frank admission; but, as did 
the university president later, he 
waved aside everything but the la- 
mentable state of the public mind. 
Briefly, his argument was that so 


long as the book buye 
preler gaudy spec “tripe,” 
ay er 


publishers find a 

in pouring it forth wholesale. A 
little further inquiry showed me 
how very far we have come from 
the days when a buyer of books for 
a merchant knew exactly what he 
was purchasing and whether he 
could recommend them to his cus- 
tomers with profit to them as well 
as to himself. 

Every year on the average, before 
the wholesale piracy of Europe be- 
gan to disturb publishing there, 
and a pretty pink government here 
gave every maker of books a severe 
case of the jitters, between five and 
six thousand books were published 
in the United States. More than 
two hundred and fifty publishers 
had salesmen who called upon the 
buyers of all the principal book- 
stores, libraries, department stores, 
the purchasing agents of the big 
drug chains, and so on. If we as- 
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sume that the salesmen of a mini- 
mum of fifty publishing houses, 
with a current list of about ten 
books apiece, called upon the buyer, 
it becomes instantly apparent that 
the latter, who must clear his stock 
each season, has to rely largely 
upon what the salesman tells him 
of the quality of his wares, in addi- 
tion to his personal knowledge of 
his customers and the trend of lit- 
erary fashion at the moment. No 
human being could even glance 
through five hundred books and 
have any idea of their value quick- 
ly enough to enable him to order 
what he found good, in time for 
any seasonal trade. The book deal- 
er is in business to make money. 
What difference does it make to 
him that seventy-five per cent-of his 
trade gobbles detettive swash and 
pone ge Hd works? He will 
stock the book that-he can sell, not 
the one of which he is afraid to buy 
more than two copies on the off 
chance that somebody will happen 
in and take it. Not only has he no 
time to read what he sells, but quite 
often, asked about a given_hook, he 
will be so vague as to appear not to 
it, or may even admil 
frankly that he knows only it is 
well regarded. So, with really good 
work not commercial enough to 
make head against the general 
indifference, we may well ask if the 
condition is necessary, how it came 
into being, and what the future 
possibilities seem to be. 

Of late it has been fashionable 
to blame_Hollywood for every lapse 
of taste. With so many current 
magazine stories and books being 
written with an eye clearly upon 
motion-picture production, it is true 
that some of the onus of sensation- 
alism, improbability, cheap and 
hasty writing and a generally 
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fourth-class standard may be de- 
posited before the doorways of the 
California studios. Nevertheless, 
the fundamentals of the problem 
antedate Hollywood by many years. 
We have to seek causes operative 
long before bathing beauties or 
custard-pie “comedy” wore us 
down. 

When, as a very young young- 
ster I was learning to read, I was 
given Pope’s Odyssey, Gray’s Elegy, 
Spenser’s poetry and Macaulay’s 
Essays to sharpen my teeth on after 
the King James Version had . 
Well, I never really liked that book. 
I can even yet, in my sixties, repeat 
whole chapters of it verbatim. 

A year or so later I acquired last- 
ing distaste for both Aristotle and 
Plato in the originals; in fact, for 
anything Greek. We children were 
not permitted to chatter at table 
unless we did it in purest Athenian. 
What a quiet table that was! I 
survived, as did my brother and sis- 
ters, and all of us are still able to 
perceive the difference between a 
noble book and something current 
dashed off as commercially publish- 
able. Perhaps because of my some- 
what Spartan bringing-up, I am 
still convinced that the movies 
could build pictures out of both 
Iliad and Odyssey that would “lay 
‘em in the aisles” and establish “at 
long last” a box office record that 
would make the Blind Bard wish, 
if he is where he can know what 
California is doing, that the movies 
had been buying super - colossal 
epics some thousands of years ago. 
This is nothing but remarking with 
mild emphasis that the present pur- 
veyors of our intellectual dietary 
are all very damp. Stupid and su- 
pine as the public is, it nevertheless 
has the capacity to perceive in- 
stantly the values of art as superior 


to those of bungling, and eagerly 
absorbs the former. The great, 
simple master-works of sculpture, 
painting, music, letters are all _un- 


derst 


to whom the publishers feed wood-, / 


pulp — pulp from beautiful trees 
destroyed, and pulp from minds 
that possibly might have become 
beautiful had they, too, not been 
destroyed. 

Into this picture naturally in- 
trude such organizations as the var- 
ious so-called “clubs” which make 
large purchases from the publisher, 
advertise considerably, and give the 
flattered author a certain éclat and 
profit. The way some of these or- 
ganizations work is simplicity it- 
self. A reading committee has sub- 
mitted to it by various publishing 
houses advance copies of books the 
respective publishers feel have more 
than average appeal or value, or 
both. The committee picks out one 
book for each month, buys perhaps 
eighty or ninety thousand copies 
from the publisher and pays a very 
low flat cash price. It then notifies 
its members that such-and-such a 
work by so-and-so is the book for 
that month, and can be had at the 
retail price of so much. The differ- 
ence between the very low price 
paid the publisher and the retail 
price paid by the club members, 
constitutes a handsome profit. The 
publisher is happy to announce that 
his book has been chosen. Natur- 
ally this stimulates the retail store 
trade. It also makes the author a 
more appealing risk to other book 
publishers and to magazine editors. 
The division of the cash paid to the 
publisher by the club gives the au- 
thor considerably more real money 
than he would receive as royalty in 
a long time from normal sales, so 
that alone makes the transaction 
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worth while to him. There are, 
however, marked drawbacks to it, 
chiefly technical in nature, which 
need not be entered into here. So 
far as the reader is concerned, the 
objection is well taken that no 
committee is wise enough to be cer- 
tain always it is selecting the really 
best book of all those offered; or 
wise enough to decline to use its 
unquestioned power when no book 
is really worth while. It may also 
be noted that many books which 
have had sensational sales in the 
past few years have not been selec- 
tions of any club, but made their 
way on a combination of relative 
merit and skilled handling. 

The growth of these clubs which 
tell the hurried or indifferent read- 
er what is good for him seems to 
me a direct outgrowth of talk; not 
conversation — talk. When I was 
growing up, in the nineties, the 
telephone was arduously winning 
its wider acceptance: a monster in 
such apparently beneficent guise 
that few suspected its horrible ef- 
fects upon an innocent populace. 
It gave to some a false sense of im- 
portance — that was before every- 
body had a line—to others an ex- 
cuse to air the least important of 
their lucubrations, to everyone an 
instant means of expression and 
the power to waste the time of 
somebody else. As talk increased, 
via telephone, ideas petered slowly 
out for a considerable portion of the 
users. Their minds grew as flabby 
as their legs; neither one seemed 
longer able to carry them briskly 
and comfortably to any distance 
with the ease of better days. 

After the telephone became fair- 
ly general came the development of 
a second Frankenstein, the general 
“department” store, that vast, 
amazing hodgepodge, mostly of ex- 
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pensive non-essentials that tempt 
the unwary. Again the influence 
was as directly spiritual as mate- 
rial. If anything it was more cor- 
roding, since one properly spon- 
sored could establish a “charge ac- 
count” and wallow uncomfortably 
in sloughs of showy debt. The less 
one thought, the more one bought, 
and the greater seemed the conven- 
ience we pitied our fathers for 
lacking. 

Ars longa... Evil genius in the 
human shape of the motorcar build- 
er smote us another fell stroke. As 
the increasing utility and cheap- 
ness of successive models gradually 
brought about the decentralization 
of urban populations and the ruin 
of a once placid countryside, the 
stink of gasoline permeated our 
lives night and day and half- 
asphyxiated our souls. Of what 
use to tell the whole mournful 
story that accounts for our lack of 
restraint, judgment and taste? I 
do not care much what the morals 
of an acquaintance may be so long 
as manners are backed up by tact 
and some evidence of decency. 
Every man can take blame to him- 
self as he surveys his now all but 
useless legs, considers his predi- 
gested breakfasts with loathing, 
listens irascibly to telephonic ter- 
giversation no one would walk a 
block to speak into any human ear, 
looks over the trash-heap that is his 
library table, and groans when his 
startled eyes read the figures on the 
blizzard of bills that descends upon 
him every thirty days. “Escape” 
literature is what he reads, if he 
reads at all; but he cannot escape 
from the mesh of falsities with 
which he has permitted himself to 
be snared. 

The mischief is done. What are 
we going to do about it? Only one 
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answer is possible today: Nothing; 
just—simply—nothing. How can 
twelve-year-olds do anything? We 
have been assured repeatedly by 
the self-appointed experts in psy- 
chology that the mass intelligence 
quotient of the United States is 
that of a child of twelve. The psy-y 
chologists may be right. Who are 
we laymen to gainsay their profun- 
dity? If they are, however, it seems 
to me that we may regard the 
achievements of our American mil- 
lions with some measure of pride. 
At least, if American twelve-year- 
olds have produced the things that 
have made this country great and 
relatively happy, we should be 
proud of our children and willing 
to back them at any odds against 
the world, except when it comes to 
breaking a lance with publishers 
and magazine editors. Having filled 
the latter billet for more than a 
decade, it is a distinctly sore point 
with me that the “good old days” 
and the editors of other times have 
vanished, apparently forever. 

“So what?” may inquire the ir- 
reverent youth of the present. This, 
my young and eager friend. All 
the “build-up,” if I may be per- 
mitted use of the tongue of the 
hour, that has preceded this page 
has been subtly intended to kindle 
a consuming fire under editors in 
particular, but also under all the 
rest of us for permitting them to 
succeed in their nefarious designs. 

The telephone, the department 
store, the almost unlimited credit, 
the ubiquitous motor and whatnot, 
combined with the false theses of 
an educational system (sic/) and 
our parental failure to discipline 
and guide our youngsters, plus the 
development of the shrewdest and 
most ruthless of all our twelve- 
year-olds as advertising experts 
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who are really expert, have molded 
a new sort of editor and publisher. 
The latter turns away many a book 
he admits is an admirable piece of 
work with the sad words: “This is 
a splendid script, but we cannot see 
it as commercial,” or words of that 
tenor. I know, because some 300,- 
000 words of script, in two books 
that required years to write, are 
now whispering at me from my file: 
“Rewrite me! Make me commer- 
cial. You can excise all the schol- 
arly material, give the same facts, 
but in a sensational manner, and 
I'll make you a pot of money. 
Hurry up now! Begin today.” 

The magazine editor, watchful of 
a circulation that now runs literal- 
ly into millions of copies every 
month, clings precariously to his 
desk, fearful with each issue that 
possibly the article or story by 
which he was beguiled into confi- 
dence may not appeal to his twelve- 
year-old readers, the newsstand cir- 
culation will drop two or three 
hundred thousand copies, and he 
will be invited to seek employment 
elsewhere because with the drop in 
circulation the ruthlessly efficient 
ABC agency will con the com- 
pany’s books, report the loss, re- 
duce the fabulous advertising rate, 
and next month the national adver- 
tiser will cancel, suspend or reduce 
his patronage, and the magazine 
will “hold the bag.” The author, 
naturally, has to keep this condi- 
tion in mind if he wishes to sell. 
No matter what excellent work he 
may do, if he cannot sell it, it is 
worthless, for the criterion of value 
today is the price an article brings 
in the commercial market, not at 
all its intrinsic quality. 

This must not be taken as an ar- 
gument in favor of the deluge of so- 
called intellectual or highbrow 





swash turned out by talkative crea- 
tures who range from cesspools to 
esoteric fancies for material. That 
sort of subject will probably always 
be turned out by those incapable 
of good work, and mentally inept 
enough to mistake delving in the 
objectionable and pathological for 
psychological research of really 
deep interest. A few weeks ago I 
read in one of the writers’ period- 
icals a criticism of what seems to 
have been an especially flagrant 
example of this sort of writing. It 
dealt with the sex relations of a 
consumptive and his wife, and the 
self-constituted critics were divid- 
ed in their views. The larger num- 
ber declared flatly that the matter 
was inherently objectionable, which 
explained why no reputable maga- 
zine would touch it. The more ex- 
treme regarded the story as “beau- 
tiful,” “strong,” “significant,” and 


so on. Significant? Yes; certainly. 
Such a story is as significant of the 
obliquity in current literary pro- 
duction as a dirty pig is significant 


of wallowing in a sty. Of the two 
the befouled porker is vastly more 
important — “significant!” — for he 
can be scrubbed off and eaten. No 
amount of scrubbing could make 
such a story mentally comestible. 
Fortunately such stuff appears 
but rarely now, and may be disre- 
garded. The chief sins of the pop- 
lar magazine are not in that field. 
They are in the endless repetition 
of an easily recognized pattern, 
with such speed of circumstance, 
such dizzying convolutions of plot, 
such machine-made humans that 
no excellence of general design or 
execution can trick out the finished 
product as anything but competent 
gimcrackery. Such tales have no 
time for the presentation of char- 
acter except by inference, and while 
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the story of 1940 is on the whole 
better written than its ancestor of 
1900, the latter possessed both body 
and soul, however fuzzy and wobbly 
its dimensions and outline and 
garb. In the dicta of today it usu- 
ally lacked all significance, drama 
and action. 

Turn to the “quality group,” so- 
called, of less than half a dozen 
American periodicals, and the con- 
dition is even less encouraging. 
The “slicks” are at least alive; very 
much alive, indeed, with the liveli- 
ness of unspanked brats. But their 
“quality” fellows are as limp and 
dull as anything the past century 
produced. The long, rambling, in- 
coherent, intolerably dull and repe- 
titious renderings of what an in- 
sufferable hero or heroine thinks 
while boggling internally about 
murder, rape, burglary or whether 
to change to a different laundry 
next Wednesday, have been hailed 
as truly epochal, revealing the mar- 
velous grasp of character delinea- 
tion possessed by the author. 
Mebbeso, but—! 

Hopefully I submitted the first 
book I wrote to a publisher who 
had asked for what I (thought I) 
had done. He sent for me to come 
and see him, handed the script 
back to me with the remark that 
he had asked me to do a book on 
travel, not on art and whatnot. 
“Nobody gives a damn what you 
think,” he observed with brutal 
frankness. “What they want is in- 
terest, not bellywash.” 

Infuriated, I stalked out of his 
sanctum. I would see that pub- 
lisher thus and more also before I 
would ever give him the tip of one 
finger dipped in tepid water. I in- 
dulged myself in all the well known 
tantrums of the “artist.” But even- 
tually I slept, and awoke curious. 
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Some two months later I handed a 
rewritten script to that same terri- 
ble fellow. He published my next 
book, too, and asked for a third. 
The second one, incidentally, is 
still selling in small numbers after 
having been on the market every 
day for more than a quarter of a 
century. I had learned a stiff but 
valuable lesson. 

I cite this fact not for vainglori- 
ous reasons, but merely as appar- 
ently sound evidence that some- 
thing written in 1912, brought up 
to date in 1926, sells in 1940 be- 
cause it was toiled over laboriously 
to make it easy reading; because it 
was warmly human and intrinsic- 
ally balanced and true. It is the 
foisting upon the reading public of 
material that does not have these 
qualities that constitutes my quar- 
rel with the editors. Their minds 
have been affected by the looseness 
of our shabby present culture, and 
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they believe they can assume to dic- 
tate-—with their advertisers forever 
in the background as portentous 
shadows — what the reader shall 
consume. In a word, they lack ex- 
perience in genuine living and that 
knowledge of their fellow beings 
that roots in the democratic con- 
tacts of every-day life, reinforced 
by a respect for the minds to which 
they cater. The remedy lies in the 
hands of the authors entirely. They 
could produce first class work if 
they chose; and the editors, after 
discovering that amateurs and oc- 
casional contributors could not 
keep their magazines going, would 
bow to the inevitable and once more 
give us a chance to demonstrate 
that however deplorable our na- 
tional taste seems to be, it is sound 
at the core. 

The authors? They won’t. Po- 
deroso caballero es Don Dinero! 
And there is the “raddyo”! 


FOOTSTEPS 


By Evitn Tatum 


I HEAR the sound of feet outside my door, 

And know they are the footsteps of the poor 
Which stumble on to some uncertain goal 
With weariness which penetrates the soul. 
Sometimes a cripple drags and halts his way 
At morning time, and then when ends the day. 
So many sound defeated and afraid. 
I think of promises God’s prophet made, 
And pray: “Make good the words of him, Thy saint— 
‘They shall run and not be weary, 


They shall walk and not faint.’” 
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HENRY VAUGHAN THE SILURIST 


A Christian Poet 


By DoNnaLp 


MONG those poets who made 
English literature in the seven- 
teenth century hardly less glorious 
than in the sixteenth were not a few 
who were not simply members of 
the Church of England but found 
in the Christian religion, as they 
learned it in that Church, a princi- 
pal inspiration of their muse. At 
least one of them, Donne, had come 
under Catholic influence; another, 
Crashaw, ended his life in the 
Church, as a canon of Loreto; all 
of them wrote much that a Catholic 
must not merely approve but recog- 
nize to be a very high expression of 
truths and aspirations that these 
Anglicans inherited from the Old 
Church. 

To those who know anything of 
the Welsh mind it is not surprising 
to find that a notable proportion of 
these mystical poets had Welsh 
blood in their veins: for example, 
Donne himself, Herbert, Traherne, 
and Henry Vaughan, and it is of 
this last that I want to say a little 
here. Henry and Thomas Vaughan 
were twins, belonging to a distin- 
guished Welsh border family, and 
were born in 1621 at their fathers 
mansion called Newton: ? it is now 
represented by a farmhouse of the 
same name, standing by the road 


1A neighboring house of the Vaughans was 
Scethrog, and here the family was visited by 
a famous bard who local tradition avers to 
have been Shakespeare himself. Near by is a 
little valley called in Welsh Cwm Pwka, 
“Goblin’s Dingle,” whence, they say, the sprite 
Puck in A Midsummer Night’s Dream (“w” 
in Welsh is “oo”). 
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which runs alongside the lovely 
river Usk, about five miles south- 
east from the town of Brecon 
(Brecknock). In Roman times all 
these parts were inhabited by the 
British tribe called the Silures, 
whence Henry Vaughan became 
known among his friends as “the 
Silurist.” At the age of eleven the 
twins were sent to be educated by 
the rector of the village of Llangat- 
tock, a few miles away, and there 
this article is being written. It is a 
fancy of the present writer that 
Llangattock was in Henry Vaugh- 
an’s mind when he wrote his best- 
known poem, “The World,” of 
which the opening lines are: 


“I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and end- 
less light, 
All calm, as it was bright.” ... 


For, standing on the hillside above 
the church where Vaughan wor- 
shiped, and looking out over the 
valley of the Usk, the mountains— 
Pen-y-Fal,? Mynydd Ddu, Crug Hy- 
wel, Allt Mawr, Mynydd Llangors 
and the rest with their melodious 
Welsh names—form a ring which 
often in the play of cloud and mist 
and evening sun seem to lose their 
materiality and to be indeed a “ring 
of pure and endless light” (and 
now at night is heard above it the 


war machines of a foreign land 

2 At the foot of which is the village of Lian- 
genny, “Keyna’s Church,” with its holy well: 
cf. Southey’s poem, “The Well of St. Keyne. 






































passing overhead on their fell er- 
rands). 

Between seventeen and eighteen 
the two brothers went up to Oxford 
and were entered at Jesus College 
(the Welsh college), but their stud- 
ies were interrupted by the war be- 
tween King Charles I. and the Par- 
liamentarians. The Vaughans were 
strongly royalist and Henry saw 
the inside of a prison for his loyal- 
ty; but it does not seem that he was 
ever under arms, for a Latin poem 
of his refers to his scruples against 
taking the life of his fellow coun- 
trymen even though they were reb- 
els against their lawful king.’ 


Already at Oxford he was writing 
poetry and seeking the company 
of writers at the Globe tavern in 
London and elsewhere, and he went 
down from the university without 
graduating. Instead he became a 
doctor of medicine in London and 
went to practice near his home, at 
Brecon, hoping for peace and quiet. 
Let us, he writes to a friend, 

“"Mid noise and war, of peace and 

mirth discuss 

This portion thou wert born for. 
Why should we A 

Vex at the time’s ridiculous misery? 

An age that thus hath fooled itself, 
and will 

(Spite of thy teeth and mine) per- 
sist so still.” 


But he found the country town, 
in the hour of the Roundhead’s tri- 
umph, rather as a pre-Anschluss 
visitor returning to Vienna would 
find that city today, and he gave 
words to his discontent: 


His brother Thomas fought for Charles; 
afterwards he received Anglican orders, was 
ejected from his living by the Puritans, and 
then retired to Oxford to devote the rest of 
his days to alchemy. 
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“Here’s brotherly ruffs and beards, 
and a strange sight 

Of high monumental hats, tane at 
the fight 

Of eighty-eight; while every bur- 
gess foots 

The mortal pavement in eternal 
boots.” 


So he went back to his home at New- 
ton, being then about thirty years 
old, and there passed the remainder 
of his days, practicing his profes- 
sion, meditating and writing, and 
bringing up his family. He married 
twice, having by his first wife two 
sons and three daughters, and by 
his second wife one daughter; his 
ideal of marriage he expresses in St. 
Paulinus of Nola’s address to his 
wife Therasia: 


“Let us be each the other’s guide 
and stay. 

Be your lord’s guardian. Give joint 
aid and due; 

Help him when fall’n; rise when He 
helpeth you. 

That so we may not only one flesh 

But in one spirit and one will 
agree!” 


Some forty-five years did Henry 
Vaughan thus live in rural retire- 
ment amid the green-clad hills of 
Breconshire and the woods and 
meadows of Usk; but if those years 
were not marked by outward inci- 
dent they were far from being with- 
out spiritual adventure and growth. 
His early poems, mostly love songs, 
were collected and published in 
London in 1646; the second collec- 
tion Vaughan apparently intended 
to burn, but his brother Thomas, 
holding it “no man’s prerogative to 
fire his own house,” published them 
on his own responsibility in 1651. 








This volume was called Olor Iscan- 
us, “The Swan of Usk,” and in- 
cluded a number of “serious” pieces, 
philosophical rather than religious, 
some translations of Boethius and 
others, and prose translations from 
Plutarch, Maximus of Tyre and 
Guevara. But while Thomas 
Vaughan was giving these earlier 
writings to the world, Henry was 
publishing the first edition of Silex 
Scintillans, “Sparks from the Flint- 
stone,” a volume of “sacred poems 
and pious ejaculations” that bears 
witness to a change in the writer 
and a deepening of his religious 
spirit. This has been attributed, in 
the natural order, to the influence 
of a serious and painful illness and 
to the loss of several friends through 
death, helping on the line of devel- 
opment that would be expected in 
the maturer years of a man of seri- 
ous mind and religious temper such 
as Vaughan was. Henceforth his 
writing is principally concerned 
with the highest themes, the majes- 
ty of God and the inability of man 
to do aught good without His help, 
the mystery of eternity and the cer- 
tainty of divine judgment, the 
beauty of creation and the hideous- 
ness of sin. Moreover he found his 
inspiration and material not only in 
the Bible and the Catholic tradition 
which survived in the Church of 
England but also in the writings of 
the fathers and doctors of the 
Church: for example, The Mount of 
Olives (1652), a book of prose, in- 
cluded the translation of a sermon 
by that “most reverend and holy 
father” St. Anselm of Canterbury; 
and about the same time he trans- 
lated a homily of St. Eucherius of 
Lyons, “The World Contemned,” 
and wrote an account of St. Pauli- 
nus of Nola (both in Flores Solitu- 
dinis). 
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But the years of the Puritan dom- 
ination that were to end with the 
restoration of the Merry Monarch 
and his profligate court were not a 
period when mystical religious po- 
etry, the Catholic fathers, content- 
ment in simple joys and duties, and 
the contemplation of eternal truths 
could make any wide appeal; in- 
deed it was not till nearly our own 
day that Vaughan began to get some 
measure of the appreciation due to 
him:* latterly he had been too 
much overshadowed by his exem- 
plar and master, George Herbert. 
Accordingly the publishers soon 
found themselves with many unsold 
copies of Silex Scintillans on their 
hands, and, so in 1655 they put 
forth what purported to be a second 
edition; but it was really the unsold 
copies of the first, bound up with 
a new second part and a preface: 
and this forms the chief of 
Vaughan’s works. It was also the 
last, except for Thalia Rediviva, an 
assorted collection of matter written 
at various times from his youth 
probably up to the year 1678, when 
it was published anonymously; so 
that, apart from what may be con- 
tained in that volume, whatever 
Henry Vaughan wrote during the 
last forty years of his life was un- 
published and is presumably lost 
forever. 

Anthony Wood, the contempo- 
rary Oxford annalist, wrote of 
Thomas Vaughan that “he was nei- 
ther Papist nor Sectary, but a true 
resolute Protestant in the best sense 
of the Church of England.” That was 
equally true of Henry, but there is 
little advertence in his works to the 
religious controversies and events of 

4The eighteenth-century historian of Bre- 
conshire, Theophilus Jones, not only did not 
think much of Vaughan’s poetry (I doubt if 


he had even read it) but attributed it all to 
his brother Thomas! 














his day; most of them might well 
have been written by a Catholic: he 
even addresses our Lady as “Bright 
Queen of Heaven! God’s Virgin 
Spouse! ... the true loves-knot. .. .” 
So little is known of his life that it 
cannot he said whether or no he 
had Catholic contacts; but it is like- 
ly he did, for in those days (and for 
long after) the south Welsh border 
was full of the faithful of the Old 
Church. Vaughan had friends at 
Llanfrynach, the home of a well- 
known Benedictine, Dom Leander 
Jones, and a few miles away was 
Trallong where was born another 
Benedictine, Blessed Philip Powell, 
martyred when Vaughan was twen- 
ty-four years old. Only a dozen 
miles down the road from Newton 
was Abergavenny, a notable Catho- 
lic center and the home of the great 
mystical writer of the English 
Benedictine congregation, the Ven- 
erable Father Augustine Baker; 
here Blessed Philip Evans, S.J., was 
ministering, and Vaughan must 
have heard of his martyrdom at 
Cardiff in 1679, together with 
Blessed John Lloyd, also a Brecon- 
shire man. Blessed David Lewis, 
too, put to death in the same year, 
had ministered at Abergavenny. If 
he did not actually know these or 
similar men, Vaughan was spiritu- 
ally one with them in ruling his life 
by the light of fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrines. He greeted with po- 
ems the great feasts as they came 
round: “The Nativity,” “Palm Sun- 
day,” “Ascension Day”; all Sundays 
are “Bright shadows of true rest; 
some shoots of bliss; Heaven once a 
week; the Church’s love - feasts,” 
and his lines on “The Holy Com- 
munion” begin thus: 


“Welcome sweet and sacred feast! 
Welcome life! 
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Dead I was, and deep in trouble; 

But grace and blessings came with 
thee so rife 

That they have quicken’d even dry 
stubble.” 


And end: 


“O Rose of Sharon! O the Lily 
Of the valley! 

How art thou now, thy flock to 
keep, 

Become both food and shepherd to 
thy sheep!” 


One of the Christmas hymns is 
among the only three poems of 
Vaughan that can be said to be 
quite well-known: 


“Awake, glad heart! Get up and 
sing! 
It is the birthday of thy King. 
Awake! Awake! 
The sun doth shake 
Light from his locks, and, all the 
way 
Breathing perfumes, doth spice the 
day.” 


The other two are “The World,” 
mentioned above, and “The Re- 
treat.” The reader of this last can- 
not fail to be reminded of Words- 
worth: “Happy those early days 
when I Shin’d in my angel-infan- 
cy,” etc., nor is this the only such 
place; but it does not follow that 
Wordsworth had a special predilec- 
tion for Vaughan, since the seven- 
teenth-century “neoplatonist” poets 
had this and many other ideas and 
“conceits” in common. In any case 
Vaughan was far more truly a mys- 
tic and a Christian in the tradition- 
al sense of those words than was 
Wordsworth. Poem after poem is 
prompted by this or that specific 
verse of the Holy Scriptures, of 








which the references and some- 
times the words are given; Vaughan 
is always ultimately concerned 
with God, almighty and all-good, 
with man’s rebellion and his re- 
demption through the Incarnation 
and Passion of Jesus Christ; his 
keen eye and love for what we call 
Nature is for created things as an- 
other divine incarnation, as images 
or reminders of divine things: 


“My God, when I walk in those 
groves 

And leaves thy Spirit doth still fan, 

I see in each shade that there grows 

An angel talking with a man.” 


Cities are “dismal sinks”: “I ask 
not why the first believer [Abra- 
ham] Did love to be a country liv- 
KRive 

And of all created things light 
seems most often to recur in 


Vaughan’s poetry and to stir his 
spirit—light, fire, brightness, shin- 
ingness, clarity. Commerce of mind 


with the “burning and shining 
thoughts” in books is likened to the 
flowers in commerce with the day- 
light; it is the light on his native 
mountains that takes him, “those 
bright and gladsome hills”; the Day 
of Judgment is the “day of life, of 
light, of love”; Christ’s friendship 
is man’s “bright wealth,” and Him- 
self a flaming lamp; flowers, “bright 
shoots of everlastingness”; night is 
rarely black, but lit by stars or 
moon; one poem is addressed to his 
oil-lamp; the Incarnation was for 
God like a putting-on of clouds in- 
stead of light; and so on for dozens 
of examples. But above them all is 
eternity, “like a great ring of pure 
and endless light”; he sees the 
statesman, “hung with weights and 
woe, Like a thick mist in night fog,” 
the frantic miser, the sensual epi- 
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cure; some “soar’d up into the 
Ring, But most would use no wing.” 


“O fools, said I, thus to prefer dark 
night 
Before true light! 
To live in grots and caves, and hate 
the day 
Because it shews the way, 
The way which from this dead and 
dark abode 
Leads up to God, 
A way where you might tread the 
Sun, and be 
More bright than he! 
But, as I did their madness so dis- 
cuss, 
One whisper’d thus, 
This Ring the Bridegroom did for 
none provide, 
But for his Bride.” 


In his preface to Silex Scintillans 
Vaughan inveighs against the large 
number of writers who in his day 
abused their art by frivolity, ob- 
scenity, scurrility, impiety, blas- 
phemy. “The first,” he goes on, 
“that with any effectual success at- 
tempted a diversion of this foul and 
overflowing stream was the blessed 
man Mr. George Herbert, whose 
holy life and verse gained many pi- 
ous converts, of whom I am the 
least... .” Not indeed the least by 
any means. And that he was not 
one of those followers of Herbert 
who had “more fashion than force” 
is because he fulfilled his own pre- 
cept, that “he that desires to excel 
in this kind of hagiography, or holy 
writing, must strive by all means 
for perfection and true holiness, 
that ‘a door may be opened to him 
in Heaven.’” This prayer was ful- 
filled that God would grant him in 
his work not only leaves but fruit, 
“for his dear Son’s sake, unto 
whom, with him and the most holy 
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and loving Spirit, be ascribed by an- 
gels, by men, and by all his works, 
all glory and wisdom and dominion 
in this the temporal and in the eter- 
nal being. Amen.” 

A door in Heaven was opened for 
Henry Vaughan on April 23, 1695, 
when he was seventy-four years of 
age, and he was buried in the grave- 
yard of his parish church at Llan- 
santfraed (“Saint Brigid’s 
Church”). Some months ago I vis- 
ited the place, in the hope that his 
grave might still be identifiable. 
The little church that he knew so 
well has been demolished, and in 
its place stands a displeasing brick 
“gothic” structure, built last cen- 
tury at the charge of a local mag- 
nate. The first thing that strikes the 
eye in the churchyard is the rather 
ostentatious tomb of members of 
the same family; it is surrounded 
by other unattractive specimens of 
“monumental masonry”; and on the 
road below, along which Vaughan 
so often went to Brecon or Abergav- 
enny, automobiles and trucks and 
military traffic pass up and down. 
No, I thought, Vaughan’s resting 
place will have been lost amid all 
this superficial change. 

But it was not. Beneath a yew 
tree I found a large stone slab lying, 
and on it a Latin inscription carved 
in large deep letters, legible as on 
the day they were cut two hundred 
and forty-five years ago. Beneath 
the name and date the inscription 
runs: 

SERVUS INUTILIS 
PECCATOR MAXIMUS 
HIC JACEO 
GLORIA + MISERERE 
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“Here I lie, an unprofitable servant 
and chief of sinners. Glory be to 
God + Lord, have mercy on me.” 


Let me finish this brief and in- 
adequate article, whose object is 
simply to stir the reader to turn to 
Vaughan for himself,’ with a quo- 
tation from the poem written at the 
Christmas of 1656, a quotation pe- 
culiarly appropriate to our times: 


“Peace? And to all the world? Sure 
One 

And he the Prince of Peace, hath 
none! 

He travails to be born, and then 

Is born to travail more again. 

Poor Galilee, thou can’st not be 

The place for His nativity. 

His restless mother’s called away, 

And not deliver’d till she pay. 


A tax? ’Tis so still! We can see 

The Church thrive in her misery 

And, like her Head at Bethlem, rise 

When she opprest with troubles 
lyes. 

Rise ?—Should all fall we cannot be 

In more extremities than He... . 


Lord! Grant some light to us; that 
we 

May with them® find the way to 
Thee! 

Behold what mists eclipse the day! 

How dark it is! Shed down one ray 

To guide us out of this sad night, 

And say once more, Let there be 
light!” 

5 Sacred Poems, by Henry Vaughan, with a 
memoir by the Rev. H. F. Lyte, in Bohn’s 
Popular Library (1914). Two-volume edition, 


edited by E. K. Chambers (1896). 
¢ The Magi. 





THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE 


HE sun was shining ardently 

that Sunday in June but the 
spacious reaches of the Fordham 
campus still had the spring fresh- 
ness of green and the roses were 
red on the trellis round the tennis 
courts as we walked over to Keat- 
ing Hall from the chapel where 
some members of the Pius X. choir 
had added to the richness of the 
High Mass. 

Of one thing, at least, we are 
certain and that is that no other 
University President can make a 
more charming and persuasive ad- 
dress of welcome than the Very 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J.! No 
doubt Father Gannon makes each 
one of the many groups to whom 
he dispenses hospitality feel wel- 
come but the Catholic Theater Con- 
ference felt completely infused with 
friendliness after the President had 
sketched a history of the drama at 
Fordham where, from a circum- 
scribed stage which boasted one 
back drop of the Hudson, the au- 
tumn will see the opening of a 
theater which will be the acme of 
modern development. An old friend 
of President Gannon’s and the 
drama, Richard Dana Skinner, 
critic and author, in a commentary 
on “What Constitutes Catholic The- 
ater” offered a challenge to Catho- 
lic playwrights as replete with 
idealism as tolerance. Emphasiz- 
ing the shift to purely pagan stand- 
ards in current life, Mr. Skinner 
suggested that the basic virtues of 


faith and hope and charity might 
well be employed as themes by 
dramatists whose wellspring is the 
Holy Ghost. He believes such play- 
wrights and poets as Eliot, O'Neill 
and Sayers are part of the sap flow- 
ing from Catholic tradition al- 
though they may not as yet ac- 
knowledge the Church’s leadership, 
as Catholic drama is something far 
more fundamental than a play by 
a Catholic author. 

With little publicity and no ad- 
vertising, the meeting at Fordham 
was small but important in the 
quality of attendance. Twenty-two 
colleges, eighteen producing groups 
and four high schools were repre- 
sented as well as such organiza- 
tions as Actors’ Equity, The Play- 
ers’ Club, the A Kempis Society of 
Newark, the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae, the 
National Legion of Decency, the 
Apostleship of Prayer, America, 
The Commonweal, Liturgical Arts 
and THe CaTHOLic Wortp. “Black- 
friars” were there from Albany, 
New Haven, New York, Troy and 
Washington; Catholic Theater 
Guild members came from Detroit, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Richmond 
and San Francisco; Baltimore was 
represented by the Cathedral Thes- 
pians, St. Ann’s Drama Club and 
the Vagabond Players; Grand Rap- 
ids by the Theater Arts Guild; Chi- 
cago by the Loyola Community 
Theater; New York by drama 
groups from the Carroll Club, St. 
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Ignatius and St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tino parishes. The colleges and 
universities represented were in 
sixteen different states. 

On Monday afternoon, a business 
meeting was held at the Experi- 
mental Theater of the New York 
Blackfriars at 316 West 57th Street 
where, thanks to Father Nagle and 
Father Carey, the Catholic Theater 
Conference is to have its new head- 
quarters with the office manage- 
ment in the capable hands of the 
Secretary, Miss Helen Purcell. The 
new officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Emmet Lavery; Vice- 
President, Mr. Jo Mielziner; Secre- 
tary, Miss Purcell; Treasurer, Miss 
Florence McBride; Board of Direc- 
tors: Rev. John Lewis Bonn, S.J., 
Sister Camillus, Rev. Urban Nagle, 
O.P., Rev. Karl G. Schroeder, Mrs. 
Christopher Wyatt. Mr. Skinner, 
who was elected to the Board, was 


forced to decline on the grounds of 
health but will continue his inter- 


est in the Conference. A memor- 
able moment at this meeting was 
when Mr. Paul Lilly reported the 
success of the first year of the Cath- 
olic Theater Guild in Detroit which 
closed with a net profit of over a 
thousand dollars after spending 
over five thousand dollars on pro- 
duction. Mr. Lilly also aroused 
general enthusiasm when he of- 
fered, in the name of Detroit, to 
make a donation in the autumn 
sufficient to cancel the indebted- 
ness of the National Conference; a 
debt which has been the source of 
leaden anxiety to the former offi- 
cers. Very generous too was the 
invitation brought from Richmond 
for the next national meeting of the 
Catholic Theater Conference which 
may possibly coincide with the 
opening of the restored theater in 
Williamsburg. 
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Regional chairmen are now being 
appointed by Mr. Lavery and, in 
the autumn, a monthly newsletter 
and production calendar will keep 
members informed of national ac- 
tivities as there seems to be a def- 
inite function for a central or- 
ganization to collate and keep in 
circulation the common fund of ex- 
perience. Mr. Lavery is also work- 
ing on a royalty reduction plan for 
really worth - while plays for Con- 
ference members as well as a filing 
system of plays for an information 
bureau. A play reading service 
which will be both prompt and eco- 
nomical is for future development. 
We, in New York, have become very 
conscious that, although we have 
the headquarters of the National 
Catholic Theater Conference, the 
growth and strength of Catholic 
theater is not to be fertilized only 
by Broadway, but by roots that dig 
down deep into the soil of the coun- 


try. 


SomE NOTES ON THE SCREEN: 
There is quite a difference in “Let’s 
go to the movies—” and “going to 
see a picture—.” Not having the 
time for the first statement, my pic- 
ture going belongs to the second 
category and my entire catalogue 
for the season includes only: The 
Great Dictator, Pepe Le Moko, Night 
Train, Man Hunt, Major Barbara, 
Citizen Kane, Kukan. This selec- 
tion has preserved my high opinion 
of the screen. 

My enthusiasm for Chaplin 
satire has already been elaborated. 
Pepe Le Moko was both interesting 
and enlightening in the light of the 
American version known as Algiers 
which meticulously reproduced 
shot by shot the original picture 
written and directed by the Franco- 
Egyptian producer, Hakim, who 
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spent three months himself in the 
Casbah. The Anglo-American 
cast were fully the equal of the 
French in the character parts but a 
romantic effort transmuted the 
toughness of Gabin, as Pepe, into 
the picaresqueness of Boyer, while 
the woman, who simply symbolized 
Paris to the exiled Apache in the 
French film, was given the respect- 
ability of a wedding ring with a 
glamour coverage by Hedy Lamarr. 
Nor could an American studio find 
it possible to exact really greasy 
hair from the gypsy girl! In the 
Hollywood scenario, Pepe is shot 
by mistake; in the French, he 
kills himself — slitting his wrists 
with a bit of glass. To the realis- 


tic French, a gangster remains a 
gangster even at the finish of a 
picture. 

The same romantic veneer was 
given to Man Hunt, taken from that 


lurid Atlantic Monthly thriller, 
Rogue Male. The main part of that 
grim adventure took place in a bur- 
row in the earth where the narrator 
dug himself in to escape the Ger- 
man Gestapo before the War. Ob- 
viously a man in a hole is bound to 
be static so the burrow only figures 
at the climax where the love inter- 
est injected into the scenario was 
almost too neatly tied into the ac- 
tion, but the last shot of a lone 
parachutist dropping down into 
Germany with a precision gun, in 
search of big game and punishment 
of the arch murderer, has a more 
authentic thrill to it than the riot- 
ous finish of Night Train. Together 
with Foreign Correspondent, The 
Lady Vanishes, etc., the Hitchcock 
masterpieces seem to offer to a hun- 
gry public that same pabulum of 
deliciously successful concentrated 
adventure on-an international scale 
which E. Phillips Oppenheim once 


offered in print. In as much as 
they prove that daring and courage 
on a patriotic basis can’t be beat, 
they fulfill a distinct social and 
educational function. In supplying 
triple doses of strong optimism, 
Alfred Hitchcock has made a sound 
defense contribution. 

There seems to be no dissenting 
voice about the wit, the charm, and 
excellent playing of Major Barbara, 
enhanced and spiced by the jaunty 
personal appearance of the author, 
but as for Citizen Kane, no two 
people seem to agree. The chief 
sources of criticism seem to lie: in 
that it has too many different 
styles; that Welles has borrowed 
all his tricks; that it doesn’t get 
anywhere; that nobody really en- 
joys it. With the last, I personally 
agree, as no matter what rating is 
given Mr. Welles’s acting, it is 
never sympathetic; the best he does 
for Charles Foster Kane is to arouse 
curiosity. Perhaps it was a stroke 
of brilliant direction that made the 
only sympathetic scene in the whole 
picture the moment when Kane as 
a child struggles to stay with his 
mother and fights off his guardian 
with his wooden sled. But if that 
scene becomes the focal point of in- 
terest, then the picture does arrive 
somewhere because in all the 
money and power and possessions 
that were later to be Kane’s, he 
never regains something he lost 
that day. It is strange that the 
greatest exaggerations of the pic- 
ture seem to be in the crates and 
crates and more crates of antiques 
packed up in the hall of Xanadu 
and yet that probably more nearly 
parallels the size of the Hearst col- 
lection than any other incidents 
parallel the journalist’s career. 
Nothing seems more obvious than 
that Welles has borrowed tricks of 
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technique but as neither the stage 
nor the screen has ever been lim- 
ited to original effort, that seems 
superfluous blame, As to the dif- 
ferent styles, they struck me as the 
cleverest part of the direction as 
they differed according to the five 
different points of view from which 
Kane’s story was told and natural- 
ly the press, a banker, a reporter, 
an editor, his wife and his butler, 
would tell the story in different 
ways. One story, complete in itself, 
was how Kane tried to force his 
second wife into an operatic career. 
It is hard to forget them shouting 
to each other across the baronial 
distances of the Xanadu hearth— 
and my curiosity is still unslaked 
about Kane’s wreckage of her bed- 
room—did it need a rehearsal? 
What Welles seems to have done 
above all else in Citizen Kane is to 
apply a short story technique to the 
screen. The trick ending is straight 
O. Henry. Mr. Welles has relied on 


that O. Henry bit to give heart and 
some form to the chaotic and cold- 
blooded brilliance of a short story 
five times inflated. 

As for Kukan I emptied my 
purse—pretty empty already—into 
the hand of the young Chinese lady 
selling programs as we came out. 
It is the only gesture possible after 
seeing the heart of China laid bare. 
“Courage,” said Mohammed, “is 
Patience.” There is the Burma 
Road, hundreds of miles of it built 
by Chinese with their bare hands 
in fourteen months when American 
engineers said they could do it in 
seven years. There are the lines of 
camels and ponies coming down the 
Marco Polo Road from the North; 
the peasants working with one hand 
on their guns; the blasting of 
Chungking and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek and her orphans. But 
there is color and life and fun in 
Kukan as well—a film of living, 
exotic, unbelievable history. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HELLZ-A-Poppin. — Years seem 
only to increase the volume of its 
laughs.—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 
Lire With FatHer.—The audi- 


ences show no sign of slacking— 
nor do the prices.—At the Empire. 


May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms. — Many better 
comedies have come and gone but 
this one stays on.— At the Plym- 
outh. 


December 


PaNAMA Hattie.—Ethel Merman 
is full of propriety in this latest 
Cole Porter show but not so the 
sailors on shore leave nor some of 
the native dancers.—-At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


January, 1941 


THE Corn Is Green.—A play 
with nobility and distinction with 
Ethel Barrymore as the English- 
woman who really offered educa- 
tion to the author when he was a 
poor Welsh miner.— Aft the Na- 
tional. 
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February 


My Sister Ermeen.—Just as 
funny as the stories from the New 
Yorker with some added touches 
by George Kaufman, the director. 
The tale of two girls who arrive 
from the West and seek their for- 
tune in New York and live in 
Greenwich Village.— At the Bilt- 
more, 


ARSENIC AND Op Lace. — The 
most popular melodrama in years 
with even more laughs than corpses, 
and there are a good many of them. 
—At the Fulton. 


Pat Jory.— Rodgers’ attractive 
score is unfortunately hitched to a 
very sordid story in which Gene 
Kelly does a clever bit of acting and 
dancing as a “hoofer-gigolo.” — At 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


April 


CiaupiA.—This is intimate com- 
edy of the development of a very 
young wife.—At the Booth. 


May 


WATCH ON THE RHINE. — The 
prize play about Nazism, laid in 
Washington, D. C., with splendid 
performances by Paul Lukas, Mady 
Christians and the whole cast.—At 
the Martin Beck. 


June 


THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE. — Mr. 
Saroyan is now offering a season 
ticket for his comedy which will be 
honored at every performance, 
which seems to imply that there 
are many who return to visit his 
amiable family.—At the Lyceum. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. it signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Fair. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caplion chosen. 





THOMAS MULRY OF GREENWICH VILLAGE 


N 1916 a contributor to THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp remarked that 
“we have reason to hope that a bi- 
ographer will soon begin the exact- 
ing task of writing Mr. Mulry’s 


life.” The biography, written by 
Thomas F. Meehan and published 
in 1917, was little more than a 
brief sketch, including numerous 
excerpts from Mulry’s speeches and 
writings as well as many pages of 
testimonials from people who knew 
him. Its author was the first to 
admit the sketchiness of this his- 
tory. Since that time there have 
appeared several magazine articles 
besides a doctoral dissertation of his 
social work (1938) prepared by a 
student at the Catholic university. 

Thomas Maurice Mulry, Catholic 
gentleman, philanthropist, social 
worker and successful business 
man, was a great man, too great to 
be forgotten in the short span of a 
quarter-century. Teddy Roosevelt 
said that he knew no one in New 
York who did better social service. 
Cardinals Gibbons and Farley paid 
high tribute to his abilities, and 
Archbishop Glennon called him 


“the strongest individual force in 
the cause of charity in the United 
States.” 

It is well enough to say laudatory 
things about a man when he has 
just died. We Americans are par- 
ticularly fond of high praise in such 
events and we are particularly 
quick to forget the object of our 
praise. But it seems to me that 
the gradual dimming of his mem- 
ory is exactly what Thomas Mulry 
would have desired. He preferred 
that his work should continue in 
the hands of men rather than that 
his name should continue on the 
lips of men. 

If he were still among us his 
heart would be gladdened by the 
great Catholic Charities that are 
flourishing all over the country. 
He was one of the first organizers 
of that movement. As president of 
the National Conference of Char- 
ities he was able to draw in the 
various lines of charitable enter- 
prise throughout the country, co- 
ordinate the different agencies or at 
least lay a secure foundation for 
future co-operation. He joined the 
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St. Vincent de Paul Society in 1872, 
when he was seventeen years old, 
worked in it to become one of its 
leading figures till his death in 1916 
at the age of sixty-one. 

During these forty-four years he 
held numerous positions of impor- 
tance in the groups working for so- 
cial betterment. Appointed to the 
State Board of Charities by the 
Governor of New York he was also 
president of the Board of Manag- 
ers of the Manhattan State Hospital 
for the Insane, Chairman of the 
Committee on Children at the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction, vice-president of the 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren called by the President of the 
United States. 

A litany of a man’s posts and 
titles gives only a bare indication of 
the man himself. Thomas Mulry 
was more than a mere humanitar- 
ian. He was a whole-souled prac- 
titioner of Catholic Action long be- 
fore the term came into great vogue, 
a forerunner of the large mass of 
Americans who have only lately 
learned that the State has definite 
obligations in poor relief and so- 
cial work. Above all, he was a firm 
adherent to the belief that all the 
professional social work in the 
world is futile unless it is colored 
by the brush of God’s charity. 

Called the “Ozanam of America” 
Mulry was in a better financial po- 
sition than Ozanam himself in be- 
ing able to use his own wealth for 
philanthropic purposes. For the 
last ten years of his life he was 
president of the Immigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank of New York. 
Contacts made in banking circles 
as well as in the business world 
where he had previously been a 
building contractor helped him to 
find friends ready to donate to 


every emergency. That he dug deep- 
ly into his own pocket and check- 
book for charitable work is attested 
by the relatively small amount of 
money he left in bequests. 

Social work for him did not 
mean merely a nice clean desk and 
office and a little administrative 
exertion. During the winter months 
he would set up a table in the area- 
way of his home in Perry Street 
and dispense food and coffee to a 
line of hungry men. He trained 
his own children to this same type 
of practical charity, and once repri- 
manded his sons for pushing their 
drunken cook out into the alley. 
When the police picked her up and 
jailed her the sons were ordered by 
their father to take care of her 
three children till her release. 

Home life and child-training had 
a particular meaning in those days 
and in that family. The Sunday 


“funny papers,” which were then 
fairly innocuous, were not allowed 


in the house. Love of country and 
respect for authority were carefully 
nurtured. On the occasion of 
President McKinley’s assassination, 
Thomas Mulry’s father-in-law de- 
clared to the family circle: “Thank 
God, they got the black Republi- 
can!” The nettled rejoinder came 
immediately: “Don’t talk that way 
about the President of the United 
States before my children!” 

The religious and priestly life 
was held in high honor in the Mulry 
clan. Four of Thomas Mulry’s 
brothers were Jesuits and one sister 
was anun. Three of his sons were 
ordained to the priesthood and one 
daughter became a Sister of Char- 
ity. That is a family record which 
puts to shame the merely material 
things of which other social gene- 
alogies boast. The man was an in- 
spiration to all the people he met 
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and a positive influence for good in 
the individual members of his fam- 
ily circle. 

Charitable work and religious 
living were inextricably bound to- 
gether in his own mode of acting. 
He himself wrote in 1908: “The 
great danger of the present day is 
that philanthropy is drifting away 
from religion. The new century 
places a grave duty upon Catholics. 
With us, charity is a part of our re- 
ligion.” In that same year Pope 
Pius X. created him a Knight of St. 
Gregory the Great, an honor which 
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demonstrated that his social phi- 
losophy followed closely the pat- 
tern set by the Church. 

Thomas Mulry has been dead for 
twenty-five years. Deliberately he 
had given the best that was in him 
to the service of the sick, the un- 
fortunate and needy. His life and 
work deserve to be recalled, but if 
we have forgotten him during the 
years since his death, it is perhaps 
because we have been more con- 
cerned with progress than with 
memories. 

JosepH H. Ficnuter, S.J. 
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THE MISSIONARY UNION OF THE CLERGY 


T the Ninth National Eucharis- 

tic Congress at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Twin Cities of the 
Midwest, on June 25th there was 
held in Grace Hall a National Meet- 
ing of the Missionary Union of the 
Clergy. In conjunction with the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
a National Convention of the Mis- 
sionary Union of the Clergy was 
held at Rochester, N. Y., on June 
28th. 

At both these meetings the Most 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York, Chair- 
man of the Episcopal Committee of 
The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith and President of the Mis- 
sionary Union of the Clergy in the 
United States, presided and urged 
the priests to prosper the work of 
the missions by taking a more ac- 
tive part in missionary co-opera- 
tion. 

Owing to the great interest mani- 
fested at both meetings a new 
impetus was given to the work 
which Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, 
Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred 


Congregation of Propaganda, has 
termed “the backbone of all mis- 
sionary effort.” 

Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Mc- 
Donnell, National Director of The 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith and of the Missionary Union 
of the Clergy in the United States, 
introduced the speakers on both 
occasions. At St. Paul the Most 
Rev. William A. Griffin, D.D., Bish- 
op of Trenton, gave an eloquent 
address. At Rochester Most Rev. 
John A. Duffy, D.D., Bishop of Buf- 
falo, delivered a masterly appeal 
for missionary co-operation. 


October 31st of this year will 
mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the formal erection of the Mis- 
sionary Union of the Clergy found- 
ed under the direction of the Holy 
Father at Rome. Final approval 
of the project which in less than a 
quarter of a century has come to 
embrace half the priests of the 
world, was given on October 31, 
1916, by His Eminence Cardinal 
Serafini then Prefect of Propa- 














ganda. With the world still dis- 
tracted by the first World War, 
growth was necessarily slow in the 
first year or two, and by the end of 
1917 the total membership was only 
1,254. Three years later the Ital- 
ian branch alone counted 10,255. 

The German branch was begun 
in 1917 and in 1919 three more 
countries established national units, 
viz., Holland, Ireland and Poland. 
Belgium, France and Spain fol- 
lowed in 1921 and Switzerland in 
1922. The first national branch to 
be formed outside of Europe was 
that of Canada; established also in 
1922. Yugoslavia and Luxembourg 
followed in 1923, the year when 
South America saw its first unit 
established in Peru, to be followed 
in 1924 by Colombia. Since then 
the development has been as fol- 
lows: 1925, Venezuela and Hun- 
gary (a Ruthenian branch was or- 
ganized in Hungary in 1929); 1926, 
Slovakia, Costa Rica and India; 
1928, Lithuania and Haiti; 1930, 
Malta; 1931, Mexico and the Philip- 
pines; 1934, Portugal; 1935, Chile 
and the United States; 1937, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Bohemia, Brazil, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Salva- 
dor, England, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Latvia, Nicaragua, Panama; 
1938, Bolivia, New Zealand and Ru- 
mania (Latin and Rumanian 
branches); 1939, Albania, Paraguay 
and Uruguay. 

The countries enumerated have 
a total of 1,194 dioceses, archdio- 
ceses, etc., and the Missionary 
Union has been organized in no 
less than 960 of these circumscrip- 
tions. These countries total about 
350,000 priests (statistics published 
in January, 1940, give 341,889, but 
they are admittedly incomplete) 
and the same statistics show a total 
membership of 177,606 for the Mis- 
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sionary Union of the Clergy. It 
should be remembered of course 
that of the latter figure, a certain 
number are almost certainly clerics 
not yet ordained to the priesthood. 
By comparison with the 1936 fig- 
ures, the year of the Second Inter- 
national Congress at Rome, this 
membership represents an increase 
of 18,352 which together with the 
emphasis placed on this organiza- 
tion in recent years gives rise to 
the hope that the membership will 
soon pass the two hundred thou- 
sand mark and be well on its way 
to three hundred thousand. 

Six years ago under the direction 
of the Apostolic Delegate and the 
American Hierarchy the Mission- 
ary Union of the Clergy was found- 
ed in the United States. At present 
its President is Most Rev. Francis 
J. Spellman, D.D., Archbishop of 
New York. The National Director 
is Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
McDonnell. Its National Secretary 
is Rev. Aloysius F. Coogan, Edi- 
tor of Catholic Missions. Head- 
quarters are at the National Offices 
of The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, 109 East 38th Street, 
New York City. The Diocesan 
Directors of The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith are also 
Diocesan Directors of The Mission- 
ary Union of the Clergy. 

Established on a nationwide 
scale in the United States in 1935 
the Missionary Union of the Clergy 
now numbers some 8,278 priests in 
our country, enrolled as follows: 
Ordinary Members, 3,923; Special 
Members, 1,119; Perpetual Mem- 
bers, 3,236. This is 23 per cent of 
all the 35,839 priests in the United 
States now enrolled in the Mission- 
ary Union of the Clergy (23,409 
secular; 12,430 religious). 

Since our last National Conven- 
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tion held at Washington, D. C., in 
August, 1939, and presided over by 
Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
D.D., Archbishop of New York, we 
have increased from 6,300 members 
to 8,278, or an increase of 1,978 
new members since June, 1939. 
Since June, 1940, we have enrolled 
1,053 priests as members. It is 
hoped that this increase will con- 
tinue until we actually achieve the 
goal and aim as expressed in the 
words of Pius XI. of blessed mem- 
ory, until every priest is a member 
of the Missionary Union of the 
Clergy. 

A missionary exhibit was held in 
1939 at the Catholic University of 
America in connection with the 
Missionary Union Convention and 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
Convention. A similiar exhibit 
featured the Convention meeting at 
Rochester and at the Ninth National 
Eucharistic Congress at which a 
national meeting of the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy was held at 
Grace Hall on June 25th. 

Mission Sunday of the Sick is a 
day set apart by the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy for the purpose 
of enrolling the prayers of the sick 
as spiritual alms for the missions. 

Besides a monthly newsletter 
mailed gratis to all members and 
containing items of interest on the 
mission activity of the Church, 
there is sent also entirely without 
charge a Quarterly Bulletin con- 
taining articles from the pen of 
missionary bishops and priests in- 
tended to be a personal line of con- 
tact with the priests laboring at 
home. The Missionary Union of 
the Clergy is intended to emphasize 
and to clarify the fact that our 
priesthood is a missionary priest- 
hood. The priest at home and the 
priest in fields afar must have mu- 
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tual interests. Their vision must 
be one and each must be helpful to 
the other. When this aim is more 
readily achieved we may say that 
we are succeeding in our work of 
extending the plan and purpose of 
the Missionary Union of the Clergy. 

The Missionary Union is not a 
collecting agency. It is the back- 
bone of The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith set up princi- 
pally and primarily for developing 
in the priesthood in all Christian 
countries a deeper knowledge of 
and interest in the great mission 
problem that confronts the Catho- 
lic Church in all her mission fields. 

Pope Benedict XV. in his immor- 
tal mission encyclical “Maximum 
Illud” says of the Missionary Union 
of the Clergy: “That Our wishes 
may be carried out with better secu- 
rity and success, you absolutely 
must, Venerable Brethren, direct, so 
to say, the training of your clergy 
toward the object of the missions. 
The Faithful, as a rule, are willing 
and love to support apostolic men; 
but you must make a wise use of 
this inclination, for the great bene- 
fit of the missions.” 

Pope Pius XI. in his encyclical 
“Rerum Ecclesiae”: All the priests 
who belong to this Missionary 
Union, and all ecclesiastical stu- 
dents, according to their status, 
pray particularly in the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and encourage oth- 
ers to pray, for the gift of faith for 
the innumberable multitude of pa- 
gans. . . . Nevertheless, that this 
work may be linked with the other 
duties of your pastoral office, see 
to it that the Missionary Union of 
the Clergy be established in your 
diocese, or, if it is already estab- 
lished, encourage it to renewed ac- 
tivity with your advice, exhortation 
and authority.” 
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Pope Pius XII. to Portuguese 
members of the Missionary Union 
of the Clergy: “. . . We reserve a 
special blessing for the priests who 
generously undertake a zealous 
propaganda for the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy so that God 
may make its activity fruitful... . 
The Lord expects from his minis- 
ters the fundamental work of irri- 
gating, ploughing and harrowing 
the soil so that in it the seed of 
missionary vocations may be able 
to germinate easily... .” 

Archbishop Spellman in speaking 
to the members of the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy convened at 
Rochester spoke in part as follows: 
“The simple purpose of the Mis- 
sionary Union of the Clergy is to 
foster love for the missions in the 
hearts of priests and to stimulate 
them with zeal for the mission 
cause. ... Even though the mission- 
aries labor arduously, even though 
they work and toil and lay down 
their lives in leading pagans to the 
true Fold, even though they employ 
all industry and diligence and all 
human means, nevertheless, all this 
will be of no avail, all their efforts 
will go for naught, unless God 
touches the hearts of the pagans to 
soften them and draw them to Him. 
This is the fundamental fact of the 
spiritual life. They may plant, they 
may water, but God alone can give 
the increase. And He gives it as an 
answer to prayer.” 

His Excellency in pointing out 
the importance of instructing chil- 
dren dwelt on the fact that there 
are many missionary heroes who 
could well supplant the fictitious 
heroes and heroines of the motion 
picture screen. In this way the 
priests, members of the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy, teaching in our 
schools could speak of the heroes 
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of God who have died on the fron- 
tiers of Christianity. To quote His 
Excellency again: “There is a 
Xavier, who after completing the 
greatest missionary journey since 
the days of St. Paul, died in loneli- 
ness on an island off the coast of 
China; Peter Claver, a slave among 
the slaves; Damien, a leper among 
the lepers, the man who closed the 
door of his own tomb; Theophane 
Vénard, the modern martyr, whose 
life story has planted the seed of a 
vocation in many a youthful heart; 
St. Isaac Jogues and his Compan- 
ions, Blackrobes reddened with the 
blood of martyrs, who won their 
crowns among the American In- 
dians with agony beyond any since 
Nero lighted his gardens with the 
flaming bodies of Christians.” 
His Excellency concluded his 
address to the members of the Mis- 
sionary Union of the Clergy by 
saying: 


“Today the Catholics of 
America are the hope of the mis- 


sions. That hope will be in vain 
without the support and guidance 
of the priests. Active affiliation 
with the Missionary Union of the 
Clergy will give us a mission- 
minded priesthood which will re- 
sult in a revival of missionary 
activity in every parish. A burden 
which should be carried by every 
priest is now being carried by the 
missionaries at the expense of great 
sacrifice. That burden is the task 
of what we call propaganda. The 
Missionary Union of the Clergy can 
be called the training school for 
Missionary Propagandists. By vir- 
tue of the very object of the Union 
every priest entrusted with the care 
of souls should be a power for 
arousing in the faithful a knowl- 
edge, love and zeal for the mis- 
sions.” 
A.oysius F. Coocan. 





Nova et Vetera 


Tus Is Cnossus! 


NOSSUS, as everybody knows, 

or ought to know, was the cap- 
ital of the Minoan Empire in Crete, 
or rather of the three Minoan Em- 
pires which succeeded one another, 
all before the end of the second 
millennium B. C.; but of the three 
Iam only concerned with the third. 
Now the most curious thing about 
Cnossus was that it was, in almost 
every respect except size, more like 
New York than any other capital of 
the past, whether distant or all but 
recent. It was more like the New 
York of today than had been 
Athens, or the Rome of the Emper- 
ors, or medieval Florence, or even 
the Cérdoba and Kairouan of the 
Caliphs, though the last-named was 
built on an enormous scale and 
laid out in the checkerboard fash- 
ion; and it was certainly more like 
New York than was the London or 
Paris of the eighteenth century. 
For though Cnossus had no rapid 
transit, needing none because of 
her smaller area, nor any sky- 
scrapers, because land was not 
dear and the population not over- 
centralized as in our days, nor yet 
electricity, nor any other kind of 
power - generating system worked 
by the solar heat stored in oil or 
coal, it had most of the other things 
that make life effortless and pleas- 
ant in the twentieth-century me- 
tropolis of America. It had great 
palaces, cunningly planned and 
commodious, containing luxurious 
offices, apartments, assembly halls, 
and so on. These palaces were cen- 


trally heated in winter, by a circu- 
lation of hot air, and had resplen- 
dent bathrooms, showers, and 
swimming pools, with supplies of 
water both hot and cold; and they 
even had some sort of ventilating 
system in addition to windows and 
doors—conduits of fresh air which 
must be regarded as the precursors 
of air conditioning some 3500 years 
before the thing was reinvented in 
a more perfect form in our own 
United States. 

The drainage and sanitary ar- 
rangements of those old Minoan 
palaces were admirable, and it has 
been stated by good authority that 
in respect of general comfort, 
cleanliness, and hygiene, both pub- 
lic and private, the city of Cnossus, 
which I repeat flourished no less 
than thirty-five centuries ago, pos- 
sessed standards which mankind 
was not to attain again anywhere 
and at any time until the end of the 
nineteenth century. Nor were 
beauty and art sacrificed to utility 
and plumbing; for the walls of those 
palaces were adorned by magnifi- 
cent paintings, and the halls and 
courts and public squares and gar- 
dens sported beautiful statues 
galore, both sacred and profane. 
We also know, precisely by the re- 
port of those frescoes, that social 
life in Cnossus was as brilliant and 
entertaining as (though we may 
hope less expensive than) in the 
Manhattan of our day. For we see 
representations both of functions 
of State and of private foregather- 
ings of high society, and—this is 
perhaps the most striking and as- 
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tonishing feature of all—these af- 
fairs were attended by ladies as 
well as by men, although in later 
ages, in Greece and _ elsewhere, 
women were usually kept in segre- 
gation, as in the Orient. . . . And, 
while we have no evidence that 
cocktails were served at those 2000 
B. C. affairs, we have no evidence to 
the contrary either, and we know 
that they enjoyed wine with their 
sophisticated meals, and they prob- 
ably had ices and sherbets. Fur- 
ther, we know that the Cnossians 
were regular all-round sports fans. 
They had a kind of bullfight which 
was more like our Western rodeo 
than the deadly Spanish variety, 
and they loved wrestling matches 
and boxing, and other contests, 
and attended them in vast crowds. 

Finally we know that their sup- 
plies of food and other necessities 
were elaborately organized on a 
large scalc, though the business was 
not, as in our day, in the hands of a 
few very rich men known familiar- 
ly and more or less affectionately 
as wheat kings, beer kings, pork 
kings, beef kings, soap kings, bak- 
ing-powder kings, oil kings, and so 
forth, but in the hands of one man, 
the King. So if we disregard this 
one commercial detail, and also the 
absence of ear-splitting noises and 
asphyxiating smells, it is perhaps 
not too farfetched to say that the 
life of the Minoan metropolis of 
thirty-five centuries ago, and the 
life of the American metropolis of 
today, resemble one another more 
than either resembles the life of 
the cramped, crowded, uncomfort- 
able, unhygienic, and generally dis- 
mal European towns of say the 
seventeenth century of our era; 
which is a pretty astounding thing 
if one comes to ponder it. 

And all that splendor, all that 
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beauty, all that ingenious planning 
and managing of common human 
happiness, came to an end over- 
night. Cnossus, and all it stood 
for, was destroyed as a mighty tree 
is destroyed by lightning. “The 
last age of Minoan culture ended 
suddenly and disastrously. A little 
before the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury B. C. (1420?) complete destruc- 
tion fell upon the great people of 
Cnossus, and all the old centres of 
Cretan civilization were plundered 
and burnt. The Minoan culture 
still lingered on in an impoverished 
and weakened form, but had lost 
its imperial power. Crete had sunk 
into a dependency of mainland 
Greece, and the last period of the 
Aegean culture was not Minoan hut 
Mycenean” (Christopher Dawson, 
The Age of the Gods). 


—From For the Heathen Are Wrong. By 
Evosens Bacocenr (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 
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Tue Virus oF RATIONALISM 


By far the greater number of 
men and women to-day live quite 
apart from Christ and from His 
Church, regardless, that is, of man’s 
supernatural destiny, and of the 
supernatural government of the 
universe. 

What is loosely termed modern 
thought, and embraces philosophy, 
art, politics and economics, is the 
fruit of a long process of the re- 
pudiation of the supernatural which 
began at the Renaissance. It has 
reached such a pitch to-day that 
even the language used to describe 
the supernatural has become in- 
comprehensible to the modern man. 
For by far the greater number of 
human beings the fundamental 
truths of the Christian Faith to-day 
are either forgotten, or neglected, 
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or have changed their meaning. 
They seldom prompt men to ac- 
tion. Rationalism circulates in our 
blood like a hereditary disease. It 
undermines, as soon as it can, the 
catechism we learned as children. 
It writes question marks at the end 
of each article of the creed, so as to 
deaden our consciences when an 
occasion occurs when Faith forbids 
us to follow a certain line of con- 
duct. 

These rationalistic tendencies in 
our nature which challenge instinc- 
tively the existence of a personal 
God—who, so they would have us 
believe, is either a phantasm cre- 
ated by the human mind in its in- 
fancy, or merely a projection of 
our own thoughts —lie always in 
waiting ready to check any upward 
flight of the soul towards God. 
They paralyse any spontaneous 
movement of the human heart striv- 
ing to draw near to God by whisper- 
ing in our ears: “Take care, you 
yourselves are creating what you 
are searching for—you are creating 
God yourselves.’ They tell us this 
as though the act of creation were 
possible without God, who alone 
renders us capable of thought; as 
though this so-called act of making 
God were not in itself a witness to 
the existence of God. Then again 
the virus of rationalism holds us 
back from God and from belief in 
the authority of the Church by sug- 
gesting that such things are puerile, 
as though it were not more child- 
ish for men to create different 
theories to explain the mystery of 
the universe which never withstand 
the tést of time, while God always 
remains; as though loving with ut- 
ter devotion some human being, or 
following some idea with such in- 
tensity that it becomes a religion, 
were not making a master out of a 
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servant, light out of shadow. It 
may be there are few who actually 
deny the existence of God, but there 
are few who know the God of Di- 
vine Revelation; many try to adapt 
their idea of God to fit their own 
consciences, or, more precisely, 
their own personal frailties. But 
the more men lose sight of God, the 
more their idea of the power and 
independence of man _ increases. 
The super-valuation of man which 
began in the fifteenth century has 
led to widespread repudiation 
nowadays of the dogma of Original 
Sin. This has brought in its train 
the rehabilitation of the natural in- 
stincts of man. Their satisfaction 
has thus come to be considered a 
necessity—in fact a duty. Thus the 
only sins which are still considered 
as such are those which cause harm 
to our neighbours, or degrade our 
natures to a brutish level—not those 
which offend the Divine Legislator. 


—From The Franciscan Message to _ the 
World.. By Acostrwo Gemei, O.F.M. Trans- 
lated and adapted by Henry Louis Hughes 
(London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd). 
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“CIVILIZATION” 


’ Nort long before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, hardly noticed, 
an important word passed from 
learned into common use in the 
French language. This word was 
“civilization.” Its promotion into 
common speech reveals nothing less 
than a revolution of ideas. A little 
reflection will show that civiliza- 
tion is one of the things that mod- 
ern men have really respected. It 
is spoken of in the terms in which 
an earlier age spoke of Christendom 
or God. Civilization is now “out- 
raged” by acts of brutality, divides 
the faithful from those who sit in 
darkness, gives men a common pur- 
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pose, makes individual life worth 
living, stands contrary to ignorance, 
uncleanness, and disorder. It is 
civilization, if anything, that under- 
goes the processes of progress. To 
improve and extend it has been the 
ideal of Western men since the 
eighteenth century. This ideal, 
though the religious have usually 
shared in it, is rather different from 
the older ideals of religion. It has 
aimed at making this world com- 
fortable, whatever might happen in 
the next. 

Civilization had also a lighter 
side, especially in France before 
the Revolution. This meaning was 
expressed by the word “sociability,” 
coined at about the time when “civ- 
ilization” became current. Civiliza- 
tion in this sense was the life of 
the town. It meant gregarious and 
busy living, conversation and visit- 
ing about, a certain formality of 
speech and behavior, an agreeable 
manner toward equals and an easy 
gallantry to persons of the other 
sex. Those best succeeded who cul- 
tivated the personality rather than 
the soul, and who were witty but 
not disconcertingly profound. The 
civilized man was oriented toward 
the social world. He looked to its 
standards as those of correct taste, 
its morals as those of a gentleman, 
its judgment as a proper test of 
achievement. 

Such an atmosphere was not very 
favorable to religion as tradition- 
ally understood. Love of solitude 
and meditation was likely to seem 
eccentric, self-denial rather useless 
and morose. The poet Saint-Lam- 
bert, for example, serving in the 
army in 1749, found himself bil- 
leted with a family of Jansenists, 
whose austerity he regarded as a 
kind of barbarism, and whose stern 
beliefs prompted him to write a bit 
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of society verse. He appealed to 
Indulgente société! and ended by 
asserting that his tastes and desires 
were given by God. There were 
many people in France who, though 
shocked when infidels questioned 
revelation, thought with Saint-Lam- 
bert that pleasure was a right, that 
the good man was the amiable one, 
that good morals were a form of 
good taste, and that the art of liv- 
ing was to mix smoothly in refined 
company. 

The “world,” of men and man- 
ners was pleasant in the civilized 
century and in France, the civiliz- 
ing nation, at least for those classes 
who in increasing numbers could 
acquire the rudiments of civilized 
living. The world in this sense was 
undoubtedly more attractive, more 
ordered, safer and more satisfac- 
tory than at any time in the 
troubled history of Europe since 
the long-gone Age of the Antonines 
which the men of enlightenment 
frequently extolled. But a world of 
this kind, tamed and made livable, 
was a challenge to the historic 
Christian religion. Christianity had 
arisen in the ruins of a civilization, 
in a time of uncertainty and de- 
spair; it had given comfort for 
affliction, offered a retreat to those 
who found the world too rude, 
curbed the passions of fierce bar- 
barians who would have laughed at 
the ethics of a gentleman; it had 
brought order to a continent in an- 
archy, raised an ecclesiastical au- 
thority where no civil authority ex- 
isted; and above all it had turned 
the eyes of men to another and 2 
better world, a serene world of har- 
mony and rest. Christianity, with 
good reason, was fundamentally 
unworldly. 


—From Catholics and Unbelievers. - 4 R. 
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A DANGEROUS WEAPON 


In certain respects war does a 
people good. By presenting them 
with a simple and concrete ideal it 
stimulates work and self-sacrifice 
often to the point of the highest 
heroism. Probably Britain is more 
physically and morally healthy to- 
day than it has been for a genera- 
tion. None the less the ideal is an 
artificial one, and nature takes a 
heavy revenge. The revenge takes 
the form of an infection of intellec- 
tual moral vulgarity from which 
none of us escape. The seriousness 
of this infection lies in the fact 
that, while muscles, emotions and 
adapting means to ends can win 
battles, only wisdom and _ intelli- 
gence can create peace. That is 
why so many who win battles lose 
the peace. And, whatever may be 
the fortune of war, never were we 
in greater danger of losing the 
peace which should be being forged 
even now. 

The clearest expression of this 
vulgarity is to be found in the 
mania for moral condemnation or 
moral abuse which has been a char- 
acteristic of our degenerate days, 
but which has been whipped up to 
the point almost of insanity under 
the strain of war. 

To pass moral judgment on one’s 
neighbour or one’s enemy is the 
obvious and simple way of making 
up for one’s inability or one’s re- 
fusal to think about him and about 
the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves in relation to him. Our 
condemnation on the evidence of 


certain actions, abstracted from 
their causes and context, divides off 
the enemy from ourselves, places 
him in an inferior and unworthy 
category, and implies our own 
superiority and even innocence. 
Nothing more is needed to urge us 
to action of the simplest kind, 
namely, killing him as the logical 
completion of the act of condemna- 
tion. It is the perfect framewcrk 
within which, first, the bellicose 
work of destruction can be carried 
on, and, second, the ground can be 
cleared for erecting the kind of 
world which our own prejudices 
and fancies make us approve. It ab- 
solutely saves us from the trouble 
of thinking out the solution to the 
problems created by the conflict. It 
carries war mentality into the work 
of peace. 

And, of course, nothing in the 
whole wide world is easier, more 
especially at a time when there 
exist no firm principles or stand- 
ards in terms of which men com- 
monly judge and act. In fact the 
intellectual vulgarity of seeing 
everything in terms of moral con- 
demnation is the necessary accom- 
paniment of intellectual disorder. 
Looking back, we can trace how it 
has developed in proportion as the 
world has lost all sense of a rigid, 
objective and universal Christian or- 
der. When firm principles based on 
an objective order disappear, men 
are forced to make up for the loss 
by setting up temporary orders that 
suit their needs and prejudices and 
strengthening their resolutions by 
a wholesale moral condemnation of 
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those who set up rival and hostile 
orders. Whereas, when men are 
agreed about a universal and objec- 
tive moral order, they work together 
to apply it, opposing indeed the ele- 
ments hostile to it and formally 
condemning the evils, but prefer- 
ring the difficult and constructive 
task of converting men to the vul- 
gar and destructive satisfaction of 
destroying them by moral abuse. ... 

This is a practical and a very 
important matter. In fact it is not 
too much to say that men, women 
and children today are delivered to 
the horrors of another and even 
more ghastly war because of this 
contemporary self-indulgence in 
the orgy of moral condemnation. It 
is possible to hold many views 
about Versailles, that it was too in- 
dulgent, that it was too severe, that 
it was too compromising, and in- 


telligent men will be found to sup- 
port each view. But at least it is 
certain that its real failure lay in 
the fact that the victors set them- 
selves up as moral judges and con- 


demned the German people. That 
condemnation implied that they 
were saints and the Germans sin- 
ners, a position which the Germans 
(equally keen on their own oppo- 
site moral point of view) could 
never accept. Moreover, it created 
a division that could never be 
bridged, for the Germans would re- 
sent forgiveness as much as the 
sentence, since both equally derived 
from the idea of the morally supe- 
rior as against the morally inferior. 
Better, infinitely better, to have 
carved up Germany, to have 
divided the Eastern from the South- 
ern and Western parts, to have cre- 
ated a buffer state on the Rhine, 
but to have done it all as a matter 
of policy between the physical vic- 
tors and the physical vanquished, 
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than to have left Germany virtually 
intact, but stinging under the blow 
of moral condemnation. For Ger- 
many never recognised our right to 
make moral pronouncements, as 
we would not recognise that right 
in any other secular Power or alli- 
ance of Powers. Moral condemna- 
tion, as we know from domestic 
laws and institutions, is a highly 
dangerous weapon and one that can 
only safely be used by tribunals 
agreed to be of the highest repute. 
And even then the presumption is 
rather that the criminal must be 
judged and sentenced for the com- 
mon good rather than because he is 
guilty in his soul. In fact, moral 
condemnation is the prerogative of 
God and those who can speak in 
His name. And why bother to face 
the infinitely difficult mental work 
of thinking out the best peace 
treaty in terms of history, a peo- 
ple’s psychology, economic and 
social needs, religion, when a 
wholesale moral condemnation 
effaces the past and clears the decks 
for the easy task of imposing a 
treaty in terms of the emotions of 
vengeance and sentimental forgive- 
ness? 

Does this mean that we are to be 
content with.a sort of general 
moral indifference? Does this mean 
that we may not state our moral 
convictions that certain courses of 
action are evil? On the contrary, 
if we try to resist the temptation to 
call one another names and seek 
instead to think out what is objec- 
tively right and what is objectively 
wrong, if, that is, we seek, as Chris- 
tianity teaches, for the order that 
is based on the Natural Law (which 
is the application of God’s Eternal 
Law), we shall get away from the 
real moral indifference which lies 
behind this orgy of moral condem- 
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nations. Furthermore, seeking to 
judge by this objective standard, 
we shall be much less tempted to 
shirk the hard task of including 
ourselves in judgment—a task that 
is likely to be extremely neces- 
sary in times when, by universal 
agreement, firm principles and 
moral standards are everywhere in 
decay. 

All this, as we know, is the way 
of religion, the way of Christianity; 
but have we any sort of grounds 
for supposing that what is true in 
the religious and supernatural or- 
der is untrue or foolish in the nat- 
ural? And have we Catholics, in 
particular, any excuse for preach- 
ing one way of behavior within the 
religious system and indulging in a 
completely opposite one in our 
secular life? 


—MICHARL bE LA Bepovrene, in Catholic Her- 
ald (London), May 23, 1941. 
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Wuere THERE Is No VISION... 


THERE is a good deal of concern 
in the Press and in the Churches 


today about the indifference of 
young people to religion and their 
ignorance of the essentials of the 
Christian faith. Well-conceived syl- 
labuses in this connexion are no 
doubt vitally important, and quali- 
fied and inspiring teachers are a 
necessity. But the best syllabus in 
Christendom will be of little avail 
unless the relationship between 
teaching and action, between faith 
and works, is appreciated by those 
who hope to improve matters, and 
is made apparent to the young... . 
What they are taught in school 
should be continually lit up, made 
real to them, by what they do. 
That is what practical community- 
service is able to effect in schools 
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just as surely as it is effecting it in 
the battered streets and shattered 
homes up and down the country. 
Such experience is not to be re- 
garded as a kind of humanitarian 
substitute for religion, but as the 
substance without which man’s re- 
ligion cannot become a reality. The 
war has already provided the ex- 
perience youth needs, if schools 
will recognise their opportunity. It 
is the business of education to or- 
ganise that experience, to make it 
available and, in a wise and stimu- 
lating manner, to make suitable 
and emphatic demands on young 
people, who are already only too 
anxious to respond. Before the war 
education on the whole failed rather 
seriously in this respect. The older 
type of school tended to make de- 
mands of an unimaginative and re- 
stricted kind which awakened little 
sustained enthusiasm. Schools 
with modern ideas seemed to be 
afraid to make any exacting de- 
mands at all, on the assumption 
that it is wrong to worry young 
people under the age of eighteen 
with serious responsibilities. The 
result was that in few individuals 
or youth organisations was the lat- 
ent and natural desire for unre- 
served self-dedication awakened. 
The truth which we are now learn- 
ing, which we might have learnt by 
looking at the Continent of Europe, 
is that the call to face hardship and 
danger is the very best means of 
developing individuality and initia- 
tive, and so introducing youth to a 
new vision of life. Nor does it 
take young people long to discover 
that life is a far more joyous and 
purposeful thing when they are an- 
swering hard, dangerous and often 
irksome challenges in the service of 
a cause in which they believe. For 
this generation, I am convinced, the 
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difficult and exacting experience 
youth is being called upon to face 
can be the soil out of which a real 
personal and social religion can 
spring. 

Countless people, without know- 
ing it, have already begun to find 
a new meaning and purpose in 
life since the war has compelled 
them to live differently. The great- 
er the demand, the greater the re- 
sponse. The reason for the wide- 
spread lethargy among young peo- 
ple in this country before the war, 
and for the tremendous response to 
Hitler in Germany, was that Hitler 
grasped and we failed to grasp this 
simple fact about human nature: 
that it is only faith in a greater 
than oneself, devotion to a purpose 
greater than one’s own personal 
advancement and self-gratification, 
which can free us from the shadow 
of that which otherwise darkens 
vision and arrests progress — Self. 
So long as men or boys think much 
or talk much of their “right to 
themselves” there will be no vision; 
they will have little or nothing to 
contribute to the post-war world, 
nor any satisfaction nor peace with- 
in themselves. 

Nor will any “youth movement” 
signify, if it is chiefly concerned 
with physical fitness, or regarded 
merely as a means of bringing to- 
gether in a social atmosphere per- 
sons each of whom is primarily in- 
terested in himself. Effective ac- 
tion, whether of a baby learning to 
walk, or of a boy learning to bicycle, 
or of a group of persons trying to 
function in any corporate capacity, 
can take place only where there is 
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balance. And it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that human beings can- 
not achieve balance, except when 
their minds and attention are 
focussed on, and related to, some 
person in whom they have faith, 
some purpose in which they be- 
lieve, some career to which they 
can consecrate themselves. Such a 
balance as the Hitler Youth Move- 
ment achieved is derived from faith 
in Hitler and belief in the destiny 
of Germany — impressive in their 
intensity, tragic in their narrow- 
ness. The hope of our future lies 
with persons who are prepared to 
put their faith in a greater than 
Hitler, in a God who is the Father 
of all men, in a God who is the 
Brother of all men, in a God 
who is the Power which enables all 
men. The only kind of leader we 
need is the man or woman in whom 
the image and the spirit of this God 
is manifest. 

The war, with all its horrors and 
devastation, its pain and its trag- 
edy, is the one thing, in view of the 
state into which we have allowed 
ourselves to drift, which can now 
make possible to all of us the 
achievement of such a faith, and so 
bring the attainment of God’s pur- 
pose nearer. It is driving us where 
we would not go willingly, out of 
ourselves into a wider service, a 
service that is an initiation into the 
freedom of the sons of God. Let us 
and our children not complain 
about this, but accept the stern 
necessity courageously, confidently 
and, above all, with joy in our 
hearts. 

—From The Spectator (London), June 27th. 
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Recent Events 


NATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


THE Twin Cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis welcomed more than 
250,000 devout pilgrims to the 
Eucharistic Congress, June 23d- 
26th. His Eminence Dennis Cardi- 
nal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia and Legate a latere 
presided. Over one hundred mem- 
bers of the American hierarchy, in- 
cluding the Apostolic Delegate, 
were present, as were also repre- 
sentatives of the hierarchies of Can- 
ada and Mexico, a Prefect Apos- 
tolic from China and the Vicar 
Apostolic from Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Governor Harold E. Stassen of Min- 
nesota declared the final day of 
the Congress a State holiday. 

An outstanding feature of all 
Eucharistic Congresses is the serv- 
ice for the men. It was estimated 
that 60,000 men, bearing candles, 
attended an open-air Holy Hour 
and a Midnight Mass which was 
celebrated by the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. The 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, preached 
at the Holy Hour. During the 
course of his sermon the Arch- 
bishop said that men and nations 
“refuse to kneel to Christ the Son 
of God, and they are forced to 
kneel to Caesar . . . they refuse to 
do the will of Christ the Son of 
God, and they are forced to do the 
will of Caesar.” 

Addressing a_ sectional meeting 
for the Holy Name men, Archbishop 
Lucey of San Antonio, Tex., spoke 


plainly on the international situa- 
tion and on what he considered to 
be the obligations of the United 
States in relation to it. “Not a few 
of our people,” he said, “find it dif- 
ficult today to think with the 
Church in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. They would not desire that 
our government should join with 
other nations to organize the ma- 
chinery of peace, to establish a 
court of compulsory arbitration and 
to impose sanctions on unjust ag- 
gressors. 

“They do not believe,” continued 
the Archbishop, “that our great 
country has any obligation to be a 
peacemaker in the family of nations. 
But the establishment of a society 
of nations, the organizing of com- 
pulsory arbitration and the threat 
of sanctions to be imposed on ag- 
gressor nations are all demanded by 
the peace program of His Holiness 
Pope Benedict XV.” Archbishop 
Lucey said that “so far as the duty 
of our country to organize peace is 
concerned, these lovers of isolation 
misinterpret the seventh beatitude. 
They imagine,” he declared, “that 
the Lord said: ‘Blessed are they 
that keep out of conflict for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ 
The Good Lord said nothing of the 
kind.” The Archbishop added that 
it was the “peacemakers” whom 
Christ called “blessed” and de- 
scribed peacemakers as those who 
“help to organize for peace, those 
who build peace among their neigh- 
bors at home and abroad—these,” 
he said, “shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” 
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Pope Pius addressed the Con- 
gress on June 26th, the closing day, 
calling upon all those at the Con- 
gress to remember those other chil- 
dren of the Church who were suf- 
fering persecution in these days; 
they are being persecuted “so art- 
fully,” he said, “that it is difficult 
to measure how far-reaching the 
effect may be.” 

In conclusion the Supreme Pon- 
tiff commended the “burning, un- 
quenchable zeal to defend and to 
spread God’s kingdom on earth, 
which made St. Paul’s soul so truly 
Christlike,” and which he said had 
characterized all the sessions of the 
Eucharistic Congress. He then im- 
parted his Apostolic Benediction. 


eo 
— 





DEATH OF FATHER MORAN, PAULIST 


Arter a brief illness following an 
operation that had not been judged 
serious, the Rev. Peter Moran, 
C.S.P., died in New York, June 21, 
1941, twelve days after the forty- 
first anniversary of his ordination. 

Father Moran was born in Ire- 
land, December 11, 1874. The 
family came to this country when 
he was very young and settled in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He made his pre- 
paratory studies at the old St. 
Charles College, Ellicott City, Md., 
and then entered the Paulist House 
of Studies in Washington, D. C. He 
was ordained at the age of twenty- 
six, June 9, 1900, and spent most 
of his life thereafter giving mis- 
sions. For brief periods Father 
Moran was stationed at the Paulist 
churches in San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, and at the re- 
quest of the late Bishop Glass of 
Salt Lake City, he acted as rector 
of the Cathedral there for a year. 

Father Moran was widely known 
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for his knowledge of church archi- 
tecture and art and was frequently 
consulted on questions of church 
building and decoration. The sum- 
mer house of the Paulist Fathers at 
Lake George, N. Y., bears many 
evidences of his artistic handiwork. 
}‘ather Moran was one of the chief 
promoters of the movement leading 
to the erection at Lake George of a 
statue of St. Isaac Jogues, S.J., the 
discoverer of the Lake. 

The Solemn Mass of Requiem 
for Father Moran was sung June 
24th, at the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle by the Very Rev. Henry I. 
Stark, C.S.P., Superior General of 
the Paulist Fathers, and the eulogy 
was delivered by the Rev. Joseph 
H. Finegan, C.S.P., of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, the uptown 
Paulist parish in New York. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


— 
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Pius XII. ADDRESSES THE WORLD 


On the last Sunday in June, the 
Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, the 
Holy Father addressed the world by 
radio, speaking on “The Ways of 
Providence in Human Events.” His 
Holiness reminded his listeners of 
the terrible persecutions suffered 
by Christians nineteen centuries 
ago and described the feelings of 
those early followers of Christ when 
SS. Peter and Paul, “the two pillars 
whose presence alone had sustained 
the faith and the courage of the 
little Christian groups,” had been 
put to death, leaving them “aban- 
doned to the brutality of a Nero 
and the dreadful power of Roman 
imperial greatness.” The Holy Fa- 
ther urged Christians throughout 
the world to have confidence in 
God, reminding them that “against 
the steel and physical force of the 
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tyrant and of his servants” the 
martyrs had received “the spirit of 
faith and of love, stronger than tor- 
ments or death.” 

His Holiness spoke of the wide- 
spread cruelty and injustice in the 
world, “sin and evil penetrating the 
lives of individuals, the sacred 
shrine of the family, the social or- 
ganism; and being now no longer 
merely tolerated through weakness 
or impotence, but excused, exalted; 
... decadence of the spirit of jus- 
tice and charity; peoples over- 
thrown or fallen into an abyss of 
disasters; human bodies torn by 
bombs or by machine-gun fire; 
wounded and sick who fill hospi- 
tals, . . . prisoners far from those 
dear to them and often without 
news of them; individuals and 


families deported, transported, 
separated, torn from their homes, 


wandering in misery without sup- 
port, without means of earning 
their daily bread.” 

His Holiness spoke of the perse- 
cution “which so many of Our dear 
sons and daughters — priests, Re- 
ligious, layfolk—in some places en- 
dure for the Name of Christ, be- 
cause of their religion, of their 
fidelity to the Church, because of 
their sacred ministry... .” He 
said that in the midst of so many 
evils doubt may arise in the minds 
of some, as they ask themselves: 
“How can God permit all this?” 
“All men,” continued the Holy Fa- 
ther, “are as children before God. 
... They judge events with the 
foreshortened vision of time. .. . 
God, on the other hand, sees events 
from on high from the unmoved 
center of eternity.” He urged his 
listeners to have confidence in the 
infinite wisdom and love of God, 
believing that nothing happens 
without the will or at least the per- 
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mission of Providence. “We know 
well,” said the Pope, “that the most 
serious difficulty for those who 
have not a correct sense of the 
Divine comes from seeing so many 
innocent victims involved in suf- 
fering by the same tempest which 
overwhelms sinners.” Pope Pius 
stated that “the hour of God will 
come, the hour of mercy, the hour 
of holy rejoicing, the hour of the 
new canticle of liberation,” when 
“after having let the hurricane 
loose for a moment on humanity, 
the all-powerful hand of the Heav- 
enly Father, with an imperceptible 
motion, will detain it and disperse 
it, and by ways little known to the 
mind or to the hopes of men, jus- 
tice, calm and peace will be re- 
stored to the nations.” 

At the conclusion of his address, 
the Holy Father imparted the 
Apostolic Benediction to the whole 
world. 


<< 
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DEATH OF Miss HECKER 


Miss ANNA WENTWORTH HECKER, 
last surviving niece of Father 
Hecker, died in West Orange, N. J., 
on June 26th, at the age of seventy- 
nine. Her father was George 
Hecker, who became a Catholic 
some years after his distinguished 
brother, the Very Rev. Isaac T. 
Hecker, C.S.P., founder of the Paul- 
ist Fathers. He was a stanch and 
generous benefactor of the Paulist 
Fathers in their early days. 

Anna Hecker was born on March 
29, 1862. She was one of six chil- 
dren of George and Josephine 
Hecker. For many years she lived 
in West Orange, N. J. 

A solemn Mass of Requiem was 
celebrated at the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle in New York by the 
Rev. James McVann, C.S.P., of St. 





Paul’s College, Washington, D. C., 
with the Rev. Robert E. Gilbert, 
C.S.P., as deacoh and the Rev. Earl 
M. Jarrett, C.S.P., as subdeacon. 
About twelve priests of the Paulist 
Society were present in the sanctu- 
ary. Among those in the church 
was Dr. Jesse Albert Locke, whose 
wife was a sister of Anna Hecker. 
A brief eulogy was delivered by the 
Rev. Thomas Lantry O'Neill, C.S.P., 
Procurator General of the Paulist 
Fathers, in which he said that it 
was fitting that Anna Hecker should 
return here at the end of her life’s 
journey, and pause awhile to get 
God’s special blessing before the 
high altar of this church which she 
and all the other members of her 
family had so important a share in 
planning and building and beauti- 
fying. 
May her soul rest in peace! 


natin 
—_— 





IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


Tue world-famous pianist and 
statesman, Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
died in New York on June 29th. He 
was eighty years old and for the 
last few years had been in precari- 
ous health. Paderewski was born 
in the village of Kurilovka, in the 
province of Podolia, then S. W. 
Russia, November 6, 1860. From 
his childhood he showed a marked 
talent for music and gave his 
first public concert at the age of 
twelve. 

When a young man, he married 
a Polish girl who died within a 
year, leaving him an invalid son 
to whom he devoted life-long love 
and care. At the age of thirty-nine 
he married the daughter of Baron 
von Rosen former Russian Ambas- 
sador to the United States. Madame 
Paderewska lived to the age of sev- 
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enty-four and died on January 16, 
1934. 

In 1891 Paderewski made his 
first concert appearance in Amer- 
ica, and this was the beginning of 
a warm friendship for this coun- 
try. He made concert tours here 
many times. 

After the first World War, Po- 
land pressed her claims for inde- 
pendence. Paderewski returned to 
his native land and in January, 
1919, accepted the task of forming 
a “coalition cabinet,” in which he 
held the posts of Premier and For- 
eign Minister. He represented his 
country at the Versailles Peace 
Conference. 

Worn from the strain of his ar- 
duous duties, Paderewski came to 
the United States in the early part 
of 1922 and took up his residence 
in California, resuming his concert 
work late in that same year. He 
gave a large part of the receipts 
from his concerts to charitable 
causes. The celebrated pianist con- 
tinued playing until his health 
finally broke two years ago. 

Paderewski was buried from St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, 
where the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, celebrated a Solemn Requiem 
Mass and delivered a brief eulogy. 
There was also a eulogy in Polish 
by the Very Rev. Ladislaus Zapala, 
C.R., Superior of the Resurrection 
Fathers, Castleton, N. Y. The 
body was then taken to Washing- 
ton, where the Apostolic Delegate 
celebrated another Pontifical Re- 
quiem Mass at Arlington National 
Cemetery. It is the plan to leave 
Paderewski’s body in our National 
Cemetery until conditions in Europe 
permit it to be buried in his native 
land. 

May his soul rest in peace! 





Our Contributors 


THE reading of CHARLES WILLIS 
THompson’s “Autobiography at Sev- 
enty” convinces us that our sug- 
gestion in these columns that he 
write it was a veritable inspiration. 
We present it with the utmost con- 
fidence that it will charm and in- 
terest our readers as few such 
records have. It compels another 
suggestion—that rather than a last 
will and testament to his discern- 
ing public, it should be the prelude 
to a full volume. In our editorial 
correspondence, there is none that 
we enjoy more than Mr. Thomp- 
son’s by reason of the nuggets of 
right thinking expressed in individ- 
ual, forthright style which we al- 
ways find in it. 


THE poignancy that marks Mr. 
Thompson’s pages permeates like- 
wise ELEANOR Downino’s “In De- 
fense of Daydreams,” which we 
are, again, inspired to suggest 


should, together with other de- 
lightful essays she has given us, 
find permanency between the cov- 
ers of a book. She writes in a cause 
dear to all lovers of literature. 


ELIZABETH SHARP, a new con- 
tributor, returned from Europe just 
before the outbreak of the war, 
after having spent eight years there 
studying the character and cus- 
toms of the people as well as their 
arts and letters. Much of that time 
was passed in Switzerland, so that 
she is well qualified to divulge “The 
Secret of Swiss Freedom.” Writ- 
ing is Miss Sharp’s profession and 


she has published one book, The 
Gifts of God, and several articles in 
America. She is a native of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and is now living at 
Laguna Beach. 


One of our students at St. Paul’s 
College, Epwin B. Kron, is the au- 
thor of the promising and happily 
titled “Portrait of a Lady.” It is 
his first, but we trust not his last, 
appearance in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 


In the June number we published 
MarJoriE A. Lewis’s affecting first 
Letter from Provincial England, 
“Accent Upon Danger,” and now a 
second letter from her has reached 
us safely, “Emphasis Upon Per- 
plexity,” giving us a deeper insight 
into the disruption caused by total 
war. It might well give us pause 
on our way into the conflict. In an 
effort to help them to get away 
from the war, Mrs. Lewis gathers 
together her literary friends regu- 
larly for criticism of manuscripts, 
exchange of experiences and good 
talk, carrying on despite many 
grave handicaps. We salute her 
courage, if we do not always agree 
with her theology. 


WE shall want to do some get- 
ting away ourselves after reading 
JoHN VincENT ConnorTon’s “Food 
—for Thought.” Or maybe it will 
fulfill its purpose and make us all 
rally effectively to the support of 
the Hoover Relief Commission. 
Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
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ment of History at Fordham Col- 
lege, Mr. Connorton whom we in- 
troduced recently to our readers, is 
among the most promising of our 
young writers. 


Anprew J. Kress, new to our 
readers, who writes of “Social 
Charity,” is Professor of Sociology 
in the College of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and holds his M.A. degree 
from the Catholic University of 
America and his doctorate from 
~ Georgetown. He is a contributor to 
the Catholic Family Monthly, Ave 
Maria, The Acolyte and the Social 
Science Quarterly; the author of 
Capitalism, Coéperation, Commu- 


nism, published in 1932, and is un- 
der contract to Harper & Bros. for a 
book of sources on coéperation. Dr. 
Kress stands high in the councils of 
Pi Gamma Mu, National Honor So- 
ciety in Social Science; the World 


Academy of Economics, the Catho- 
lic Conference on Family Life of 
the N. C. W. C., and other impor- 
tant organizations in his field. 


WeE can assure RayMonp V. 
Scnoper, $.J., that we do indeed 
“Pity the Greekless” and more 
acutely than ever since reading his 
sad story. And not only the Greek- 
less but all utilitarians in general. 
It is a hopeful sign however that 
educationalists are evincing a grow- 
ing concern for the classics, and we 
think that writing such as Mr. 
Schoder’s will do much to help the 
cause along. He will be remem- 
bered as the author of “Putting the 
Scalpel to the Soul” in our April 
number, wherein you will also see 
that he is a young scholastic study- 
ing for his doctorate in Greek at 
St. Louis University and, as you 
might expect, enjoying himself 
hugely in the process. 
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Even though she be an Ursuline 
nun, May CALHOUN travels much in 
fancy—or maybe it is in retrospect, 
for the Irish locale of “Not of 
Earth—Earthy” seems as authentic 
as did the war torn Spain of her 
“Grain of Wheat” in our January 
number. Some day perhaps, con- 
firmed in grace, her humility will 
permit her to let us divulge her real 
identity. 


CONSIDERING its spoofing of edi- 
tors, publishers and “other Ameri- 
can follies,” we account it a com- 
pliment to have been offered Ar- 
THUR STANLEY Riccs’ “Our Deplor- 
able Taste.” *Tis a bit depressing, 
but pity ‘tis, ’tis true. Mr. Riggs, 
who is, among many other honor- 
able things, a lieutenant com- 
mander in the United States Naval 
Reserve, has been on “stand by” 
orders in Washington for several 
months. 


AFTER contemplating our con- 
temporary lack of taste it is a 
refreshment of spirit to hark back 
with DonaLp ATTWATER to the 
mysticism of “Henry Vaughan, 
the Silurist.” Mr. Attwater writes 
to us from Wales, where we 
trust he is safe from shells and 
bombs. 


A “VILLAGER” quite different 
from New York’s ordinary connota- 
tion of that word, was “Thomas 
Mulry of Greenwich Village,” to 
whom JoserpH H, Ficnter, S.J. 
pays gracious tribute in The Ball 
and Cross Department this month. 
Mr. Fichter tells us that his article 
on “The Revival of Georgism” in 
our February number has brought 
him more mail, wise and other- 
wise, than anything he has ever 
written. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. Atoysius F. Coocan, its Na- 
tional Secretary, acquaints us with 
the work of “The Missionary Union 
of the Clergy,” the extent and scope 
of which will doubtless come as a 
surprise to many of our readers. 
Father Coogan’s headquarters are 
in New York where he also edits 
ably Catholic Missions. 


Poets: Many and varied are our 
poems this months. JoAN VATSEK 
gives us “Offering” her third con- 
tribution since she first appeared in 
our pages last September. “Stew- 
ardship” comes to us from ReEv. 
CLARENCE EDWIN FLyNN, D.D., 
whose “Sight and Faith” we pub- 
lished some fourteen years ago. He 
was then pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Bloom- 
ington, Ind., but since 1935 has 
been pastor of the First Church in 
Mason City, Ia. He writes for many 
periodicals and is represented in 
many anthologies. “Under circum- 
stances not favourable to writing” 
Maurice V. Reipy wrote his “Dream 
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of the Beggar-Woman.” He has 
moved perforce from London to 
Guildford, Surrey, since we last 
heard from him. May he be safe 
there, for we need our poets these 
dark days. We have a new poet in 
ELEANOR KNOX FARRELL, a teacher 
of English in Mundelein College for 
Women in Chicago. She received 
her masters’ degree from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame and later 
studied at the Catholic University. 
Would that more radio broadcasts 
produced such reactions as “Christ 
in Crete.” Since her last contribu- 
tion ANNE CABELL (“Prelude”) has 
moved from Lancaster, California 
to Hollywood, where she has taught 
for the past year in the Los Angeles 
High School. RoDERICK Mac- 
EACHEN’s “Revelation” is marked 
by the spiritual quality which dis- 
tinguishes all his verse, and last is 
Ep1tH (Mrs. GrEorGE) TATUM’s 
“Footsteps.” Its author is such a 
frequent contributor that we shall 
have to let that fact speak for it- 
self. 








New Books 


The Monastic Order in England. By Dom David Knowles.—Invitation to 
Learning. By Huntington Cairns, Allen Tate and Mark Van Doren. — The 
Brontés’ Web of Childhood. By Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford.— The Golden 


Legend of Jacobus de Voragine. 
perger.—Louisiana. 


Translated by Granger Ryan and Helmut Rip- 
State Guide Compiled by the Workers of the Writers’ Pro- 


gram of the Works Projects Administration.—The Keys of the Kingdom. By 


A. J, Cronin.—Sir Richard Burton’s Wife. 
Columbus. By Daniel Sargent.—The Road to the Temple. 
By G. B. Stern.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Pub- 


Another Part of the Forest. 
lications. 


The Monastic Order in England. By 
Dom David Knowles. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $9.50. 


Recognized in the learned world 
as a specialist in the field of Eng- 


lish monasticism, Dom Knowles 
here presents a volume of that sat- 
isfying type which conveys ex- 
haustive and accurate information 
on important points not hitherto 
adequately discussed. It treats of 
the development (including out- 
standing personalities) of the 
monastic life and the activities (ex- 
ternal and internal) of the English 
monasteries from the tenth to the 
early thirteenth century. The in- 
troductory part sets forth the suc- 
cessive phases of Western monasti- 
cism against the background of 
secular events, from the beginnings 
of Benedictinism at Monte Cassino 
to its reorganization centuries 
later at the (previously Celtic) 
Abbey of Glastonbury—a summary 
particularly helpful to young stu- 
dents, for it can hardly be read 
without a new realization, or at 
least a reminder, of the way in 
which Benedict influenced the 
whole future of the West. Of the 


By Jean Burton. — Christopher 
By Susan Glaspell.— 


various early types of Western 
monasticism, Benedictinism alone 
survived, — superior to the Celtic 
form in respect of stability, yet also 
revolutionary; deriving uniformity 
from its founder, yet adapting it- 
self to a variety of useful purposes 
according to circumstances. It pos- 
sessed an importance that can 
hardly be exaggerated in the his- 
tory of the British Isles from the 
time that Wilfrid established it 
there; and although it disappeared 
at the coming of the Dane, it re- 
appeared to transmit to later ages a 
tradition which proved to be im- 
mortal. 

The main body of the book deals 
with the story of the monks after 
the revival under St. Dunstan and 
his associates; the Norman intro- 
duction of a literary culture far 
richer than that which had existed 
before; the Cluniac foundations, 
numerous, but not permanent in 
their influence, and not so closely 
tied to Cluny as has been often sup- 
posed; the rapid expansion of the 
Cistercians and their quick yield- 
ing of popularity to the Premon- 
stratensian Canons; the complica- 
tions that involved white monks, 
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black monks, bishops, the English 
Crown, the Holy See, the Fourth 
Lateran Council. The final (forti- 
eth) chapter reviews the outstand- 
ing features of the story: the vast 
numerical increase and wide diffu- 
sion of religious in England and 
Wales, until they amounted to be- 
tween 1 and 2 per cent of the adult 
males of England; the mounting of 
wealth, until the monks owned a 
quarter or perhaps a third of all 
land, rents, and dues (a formidable 
obstacle to spiritual progress, espe- 
cially when manual labor was a 
thing of the past, and the business 
of study, writing, and illumination 
had become no longer claustral but 
professional and commercial); the 
languishing of English monastic 
culture before the new education of 
the schools, so that what had been 
“the very core and kernel of the 
nation” before the year 1000 was 
no longer the chief element of Eng- 
land’s religious, social, and politi- 
cal life. Among chapters filled with 
informative material, not the least 
valuable is Chapter XXXIX in 
which the author, writing in a spirit 
of calm detachment and objective 
criticism, discusses Gerald of 
Wales and Walter Map, the two 
best known representatives of a 
class which leveled severe criti- 
cism against the monastic body, 
and remain at the present day 
sources from which modern stu- 
dents derive both facts and opin- 
ions. Dom Knowles makes it clear 
that these writers paint far too 
black a picture; for, though there 
was a decline, it was quite com- 
patible with strict observance and 
even holiness on the part of many 
individuals. Commenting upon 
that many-sided and puzzling per- 
sonality, Henry of Blois, Bishop of 
Winchester and brother of King 
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Stephen, the author handsomely 
acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the “most satisfying and able mono- 
graph” of Dr. Lena Voss, who pre- 
sents facts and references in full 
“without tendencious interpreta- 
tion.” 

Dom Knowles bases his study of 
the times on contemporary sources; 
but he also makes large use of mod- 
ern scholars, in particular of four 
“whose work has given a wholly 
new precision to our knowledge of 
certain chapters of English monas- 
tic history”—Dr. Armitage Robin- 
son, Professor F. M. Powicke, Dr. 
R. R. Darlington, Dom André Wil- 
mart. A model of industrious schol- 
arship, fully documented, indexed, 
enriched with a profusion of ap- 
pendices, charts, bibliography, 
table of contents, all of them pre- 
pared with meticulous care, the 
volume is characterized also by or- 
derly presentation of material and 
cautious, discriminating judgment. 
It will remain for long years to 
come our best compact source of 
information about the subject of 
which it treats. The author hints 
at the possibility of carrying the 
story of the English monasteries on 
to the Dissolution in another vol- 
ume, May it come without fail. It 
need be no better than its prede- 
cessor. J. McS. 


Invitation to Learning. By Hunting- 
ton Cairns, Allen Tate and Mark 


Van Doren. New York: Random 

House. $3.00. 

This book is based upon the radio 
symposia and does not appear to 
have been greatly modified, though 
some of the books discussed over 
the air are left out of the report 
now offered. Those who heard any 
of the broadcasts must have been 
conscious of a certain fumbling and 
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hum-and-hawing, which the printed 
version of course eliminates. But 
what is left is still a generally un- 
satisfactory treatment of the clas- 
sics under discussion, which include 
Aristotle’s Politics, Machiavelli’s 
Prince, Plato’s Symposium, Pascal's 
Persées, novels by Defoe, Tolstoy, 
and Proust, some of the greater 
critics, Dante’s Divine Comedy, Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, Da Vinci’s Note- 
books, and Gibbon’s great History. 
Religion is represented by the book 
of Job and The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

All those who took part in these 
discussions, are, of course, extreme- 
ly well read men, though in several 
instances — notably that of Pascal 
and Dante—an inner grasp of the 
subject eludes them. The main de- 
fect, however, is the form of the 
book. An unrehearsed dialogue is 
liable to go round in circles or to 
go off at a tangent. And we feel a 
certain unreality about the whole 
thing. In private conversation 
these clever men would, I imagine, 
have had more good things to say 
than they actually did say before 
the microphone. The reason is that 
they had to put on a performance 
in the guise of a conversation, and 
always they had to remember that 
the members of their unseen radio 
audience needed to have somewhat 
elementary information supplied. 
The result is that the three critics 
(with a guest sometimes added) 
are much less effective, even in the 
matter of giving this information, 
than any single one of them would 
have been alone. Yet a number of 
illuminating points are made, and 
once or twice the “guest critics” en- 
livened the proceedings. This was 
especially true of Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s waspishness towards Hegel. 
He managed to put his case in a 
nutshell by saying, “I think Hegel’s 
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Philosophy of History is a very im- 
portant book indeed, judged by the 
effects it has had, and a totally un- 
important book judged by any 
truth it may contain.” Admirable 
also is Mr. Tate’s comment: “The 
Biographia Literaria is not long 
enough for [Coleridge’s] purpose, 
but it is long enough probably for 
ours.” He might have improved 
this by saying that it is too long 
for ours. I do not think anybody is 
likely to get much learning out of 
this Invitation: the uninformed will 
find little enough for their purpose, 
the informed will find still less. 
T. M. 


The Brontés’ Web of Childhood. By 
Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$3.50. 

The four Brontés, Charlotte, 
Emily, Anne, and Branwell, have 
proved an alluring subject for study 
and speculation these many years 
and never more so than during the 
past decade and a half. Conjectures 
have been made, some cautious, 
others reckless, as to their mutual 
relationships, as to Branwell’s ex- 
traordinary talents and Emily’s 
supposed debt to him in Wuthering 
Heights, as to Charlotte’s “affair” 
with Professor Constantin Heger, 
teacher in a school for girls at Brus- 
sels where she was first a student 
and later a teacher, and as to the 
sudden awakening of her genius in- 
duced by that experience. The per- 
tinent and puzzling question behind 
all this was one: how could people 
who lived narrow lives centering in 
a lonely parsonage on the York- 
shire moors and all condemned to 
early deaths, produce masterpieces 
of fiction and poetry? 

The answer to this question is 
told in detail by Miss Ratchford in 
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this handsome volume and it 
proves to be as romantic in its way 
as Charlotte’s Jane Eyre and 
Emily’s Wuthering Heights. For 
many years there have been known 
to exist a number of tiny almost in- 
decipherable manuscript volumes 
which were the products of the 
four Brontés. Charlotte had cata- 
logued twenty-four of these which 
she had written before she was fif- 
teen. Such examination as has 
been made of them up to now re- 
vealed their contents as tales, 
dramas, poems, and romances peo- 
pled by rogues, villains, and lovers 
but did not lead to a discovery of 
their significance. That discovery 
has been reserved for an enterpris- 
ing member of the Library Staff of 
the University of Texas whose in- 
terest in these diminutive and 
neglected manuscripts, awakened 
twenty years ago, inspired her to 
make pilgrimages to public and 
private libraries on both sides of 
the Atlantic and to perform the 
prodigious task of transcribing 
them, arranging them in chrono- 
logical order, and interpreting them 
as revelations of developing genius. 

Miss Ratchford’s investigations 
have proved decidedly fruitful for 
they indicate that Charlotte and 
Branwell formed one literary part- 
nership and Emily and Anne an- 
other; that they began their writ- 
ing in adolescence and continued 
on into maturity; that much of the 
product of the Emily-Anne partner- 
ship has been lost or destroyed and 
with it information of the world in 
which Wuthering Heights was con- 
ceived; that the extant manuscripts 
with their common setting and 
common characters are “the epic 
cycle of an imaginary world in 
which the young Brontés lived, 
moved, and had their being, into 


which they projected themselves 
and all that they knew of life from 
narrow experience’ and wide read- 
ing.” Thus they formed a kind of 
laboratory in which were developed 
the elements that went into the 
making of Charlotte’s masterpieces 
and provide a striking record for 
the study of a group of talented 
children through their formative 
years. More, they explode the myth 
of Branwell’s mental endowments 
and of his alleged share in Wuther- 
ing Heights; they upset the gener- 
ally. accepted belief regarding the 
originals of Charlotte’s best known 
characters; they prove that Char- 
lotte’s Belgian “love affair” had no 
vital part in awakening her genius; 
and finally they reveal that. the 
Bronté children were not frail, neg- 
lected, and unhappy but that on the 
contrary they enjoyed a childhood 
blessed by a unity of interest and 
by mutually stimulating imagina- 
tions that lifted them out of a 
meager and humdrum life into a 
thrilling dream world where valor, 
beauty, and high passion held 
sway. 

Miss Ratchford has produced a 
fascinating book which throws 
light on the ways of the creative 
imagination in general and that of 
the hitherto mysterious Brontés in 
particular. J. J. R. 


The Golden Legend of Jacobus de 
Voragine. Translated and adapt- 
ed from the Latin by Granger 
Ryan and Helmut Ripperger. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 


Co. Part-I. $3.00. 

If Emile Male was right in plac- 
ing the Golden Legend among the 
ten books best representing me- 
dieval psychology — and few will 
care to question it—then this new 
and admirable translation is a real 





service to human solidarity as well 
as to scholarship. It is curious, in- 
deed, that no other English version 
should have been made since Cax- 
ton’s, for the thirteenth century 
work is a very storehouse of popu- 
lar poetry and piety —‘“a finely 
etched picture,” as the present edi- 
tors point out in their interesting 
Foreword, “of the universe of spir- 
its and men and beasts and inani- 
mate creatures as the medieval 
man saw it, created, ordered and 
ruled by the providence of God, and 
serving with intricate and marvel- 
lous precision the end for which it 
was made.” 

That these Legenda Sanctorum 
or “Readings on the Lives of the 
Saints” were written for edification 
rather than historic accuracy every- 
body now knows, as Bishop Jacobus 
knew also. He wrote soberly, with 
no attempt at the spectacular, a 
compendium of stories already fa- 
miliar to his contemporaries, aim- 
ing at the spirit rather then the let- 
ter of truth, and his work has the 
picturesque naiveté of the carvings 
on some Gothic cathedral and the 
alternate poignancy and tedium of 
the Mystery Plays. Christ’s Birth 
and Death and Resurrection and 
the pageant of the Church’s year 
are recounted with devotion and in- 
terpreted with devout ingenuity. 
On one side of man stand the ever- 
ready angels of succor—on the 
other, the ubiquitous devils who al- 
ways end by appearing “not only 
powerless but foolish.” Nothing 
could be more delightful than the 
incidental animal lore, extending 
all the way from the ox and ass 
which St. Joseph brought with him 
to Bethlehem to the resurrected bull 
of St. Sylvester or the lion who “in 
all mildness” dug the grave for St. 


Mary of Egypt. 
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It is very evident that the pres- 
ent work has been a labor of love— 
not only to Father Ryan and his 
collaborator, who bring to the trans- 
lation and adaptation a tact even 
rarer than erudition, but also to the 
publishers who have planned its 
beautiful book-making and its il- 
lustrations from medieval manu- 
scripts. The volume is going to be 
indispensable to college libraries, 
and treasurable to the shelves of 
any cultured rectory or home. 

K. B. 


Louisiana. A Guide to the State. 
Compiled by the Workers of the 
Writers’ Program of the Works 
Projects Administration in the 
State of Louisiana. Sponsored by 
the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion at Baton Rouge. New York: 
Hastings House. $3.00. 

I have adopted an unusual proce- 
dure in my review of this work. I 
ran hurriedly through its pages and 
decided to see what three different 
friends of mine thought of the vol- 
ume. It is a guidebook intended to 
give non-residents of Louisiana an 
insight into what Louisiana really 
is, what it has been and what it has 
to offer the tourist and investor. It 
struck me that three cross currents 
would place me in an admirable 
position to sit as a Court of Appeals 
upon the judgments so rendered. 

I consulted, (1) my wife, who is 
not a native of Louisiana, but who 
came to New Orleans a bride, who 
has traveled extensively and has a 
cosmopolitan interest in a guide- 
book; (2) a friend from Tennessee, 
who has traveled in Europe and in 
this country, a lady of culture but 
who had never been to Louisiana 
until her present short visit; and 
(3) the widow of a distinguished 
Louisianian, a native of Louisiana, 











but one who has lived, not in New 
Orleans, but in other parts of the 
state. 

All three ladies, without confer- 
ring with one another and without 
claiming to have read every page of 
the work, and telling me frankly 
that they confined their study of it 
to the special parts that interested 
them, report: (1) We found what 
we were interested in learning about 
Louisiana; (2) we consider that the 
facts are presented succinctly and 
clearly; (3) we like the book; and 
(4) we shall not buy it but shall 
recommend it to our friends and, 
when we need it again, borrow it 
from them or from a circulating 
library. 

In my mind, these verdicts an- 
swer the test to which Louisiana 
State Guide should be put. Had it 
been manifestly inaccurate, not re- 
sponsive to its purpose or “replete 
with lacunae,” one of these three 
ladies, attacking the subject from 
different angles, would have found 
its shortcomings, and may I be per- 
mitted to add, would have gloated 
over them. I am tempted to para- 
phrase one of my favorite quota- 
tions and to say that “approbation 
from such Portias is praise in- 
deed !” 

I do not mean by this that my 
opinion entirely coincides with that 
before me. But I find no reversible 
error in it. I am not a “guidebook” 
man. I consider such handbooks to 
be too all embracing to answer my 
requirements. Of course, I am not 
referring to the incomparable 
Baedekers. And even they do not 
attempt to be as encyclopedic as 
this work strives to be. But it is 
certainly a creditable performance, 
and Lyle Saxon, whose name heads 
the three signatures of the Preface, 
deserves all kinds of praise for what 
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has been accomplished when he had 
to win the approval of so many 
sponsors, administrators and com- 
missioners — whose names are 
prominently displayed—and to pay 
homage to fifty-eight men and 
women who aided him in his com- 
pilation, and whose titles, avoca- 
tions and addresses are carefully 
listed. P. C. 


The Keys of the Kingdom. By A. J. 
Cronin. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 

This writer’s latest and well ad- 
vertised story will no doubt be 
widely circulated, for in addition to 
the advantage of distinguished au- 
thorship, it possesses an appeal to a 
fairly large class of readers—those 
who focus attention upon the de- 
fects of one institution or another, 
and denounce those defects vigor- 
ously without ever engaging in pa- 
tient analysis or comparative judg- 
ment, and without attempting to 
offer judicious, constructive criti- 
cism. Briefly summarized, this is 
the story of a fine-spirited young 
Scottish priest, more zealous than 
diplomatic, generally disliked by 
his spiritually blind colleagues, but 
favored by his simple and manly- 
minded bishop. Sent to China as a 
missionary, Father Chisholm de- 
votes himself wholeheartedly to the 
poor natives there, endures hard- 
ship, faces danger, wins respect 
from the discerning Chinese, and 
reluctant admiration from the 
stilted and snobbish Mother Supe- 
rior in the mission school. After 
having been beaten and crippled by 
bandits, he returns to his native 
land and with little external suc- 
cess to his credit, settles down in 
an obscure parish neither appre- 
ciated nor rewarded by his ecclesi- 
astical superiors. 
























The book may be described as a 
thesis on the futility of organized 
religion—in fact a piece of propa- 
ganda far from subtle. The char- 
acters are pawns, wooden images, 
caricatures crudely fashioned, or 
crudely distorted. To be sure 
events such as those described in 
these pages, actually happen; but 
living people do not really act and 
speak quite as they commonly act 
and speak under the author’s direc- 
tion. If Dr. Cronin regards himself 
as a liberal-minded man he has 
much to learn about the qualities 
which make for balanced judgment 
and fair representation; and if the 
reader anticipates a well-fashioned 
story, he is in for a disappoint- 
ment. J. Mcs. 


Sir Richard Burton’s Wife. By Jean 
Burton. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

“I wish I were a man,” Isabel 
Arundell once declared. “If I 
were, I would be Richard Burton, 
but being only a woman, I would 
be Richard Burton’s wife.” 

Her mother, of goodly Catholic 
stock, would never give her consent 
to this strange marriage. Burton 
was a man “of eccentric genius and 
tastes, orientalized and thoroughly 
Bohemian.” He had spent six years 
in the Indian army acquiring San- 
scrit, Persian, Arabic and Hindu- 
stani, but had merited the dislike of 
his fellow officers by his erotic 
papers on Hindu morals. He had 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, pos- 
ing as a true Moslem; he had spent 
three years away from civilization 
exploring Central Africa; he had 
visited the United States to study 
the Mormon problem. What a hus- 
band for a strictly reared Catholic 
girl! I would rather see you dead, 
the mother told her daughter, than 
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married to such a pagan adven- 
turer. 

After ten years of waiting Isabel 
finally married Burton, and despite 
her mother’s forebodings made him 
the best of wives. She pulled every 
possible wire in political circles to 
have him appointed consul! in 
Santos, Damascus and Trieste; she 
edited his numerous manuscripts, 
and looked after the business end 
of his publishing; she suffered 
gladly all sorts of hardships in her 
world wandering; she nursed him 
in his sickness and comforted him 
in his many disappointments. 

She even managed to have him 
buried as a Catholic, although we 
marvel how any priest could have 
ventured to give him the last sac- 
raments. She had a way with her, 
as the Irish say. B. L. C. 


Christopher Columbus. By Daniel 
Sargent. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 

This book is a treasure. It is 
both literature and analysis, and in 
both departments is masterly. The 
reading of it is an experience, 
moving and elevating. As portrai- 
ture, too, it is masterly. According 
to various tastes, different readers 
will be most struck by different 
phases of its widely comprehensive 
analysis and depiction, so it is only 
one reader’s reaction that has most 
pleasure in Mr. Sargent’s presenta- 
tion of the scenario of fifteenth cen- 
tury exploration of the unknown 
world, not by any means limited to 
the unknown world of the west. 

There is, in fact, an unap- 
proached lucidity in the long word- 
picture he paints of Christendom, 
“crowded into a northwest corner 
of the known world,” hemmed in 
by hostile Islam, feeling herself “to 
be in a besieged castle,” striving to 





























“get behind Islam” where were 
“amicable peoples with whom 
Christians could enter into alliance, 
if they could communicate with 
them.” It was no mirage; there 
were, but Islam barred the way. To 
Prince Henry of Portugal the way 
to the Indies had lain through un- 
known Africa, supposed to end just 
beyond the Sahara desert in the 
world-ocean and therefore to be the 
short route to India. 

The western route was believed 
to be short, favored by mathemati- 
cians but regarded by mariners as 
too difficult of navigation. - Colum- 
bus believed it was not, and as 
Portugal’s monopoly of the south- 
ern route barred Castile in that 
direction, he persuaded Ferdinand 
and Isabel to take a chance on ap- 
proaching the Indies from the west. 
No writer on Columbus with whom 
[am familiar has touched Mr. Sar- 
gent in the perfection with which 
he has limned all this, the scenario 
for Columbus’s beginnings and his 
glory. 

Others, according to their respec- 
tive tastes, will be affected most by 
other phases of this remarkable 
book, for instance its beautiful and 
affecting portrayal of the discover- 
er’s character. Of his short tri- 
umph, his long disappointments 
and pathetic death, on which sub- 
jects Mr. Sargent is poignant, it 
still is not possible to change the 
verdict that the latter were due, not 
to Ferdinand and Isabel, but to his 
own inability to recognize his limi- 
tations. The great discoverer was 
a discoverer only, but that did not 
content him. He must be a ruler. 
As a ruler he was incompetent, 
and there was only anarchy wher- 
ever he ruled. It is usual to con- 
trast the great man with the com- 
monplace men who replaced him, 
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but they were competent to govern 
and he was hopelessly unfit for it. 
It was that, not monarchical in- 
gratitude, which made his tragedy. 
Cc. W. T. 


The Road to the Temple. By Susan 
Glaspell. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.75. 

Another Part of the Forest. By G. B. 
Stern. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00. 

Here are two exceedingly dis- 
similar books in reminiscent vein, 
one biographical, the other auto- 
biographical. The first is a repub- 
lication of the life of George Cram 
Cook, written by his wife in 1926, 
and reissued now because she en- 
thusiastically and somewhat pre- 
maturely fancied the Greeks were 
again on the point of saving civi- 
lization. It is impossible not to be 
moved by a story told with such 
depths of affection and understand- 
ing, however much one may differ 
from the ideals of the protagonist 
or from the extravagance of such a 
statement as that “as truly as 
Plotinus, as truly as Jesus, this 
modern boy saw God.” “Jig” Cook 
was an individualist with radical 
instincts and mystical intuitions— 
a boy from Iowa whose heart’s 
home was ancient Greece. His 
story as young student and instruc- 
tor, as apostle of anarchy and free 
love, as practical farmer and pan- 
theist, as idealistic founder of the 
Provincetown Playhouse and final- 
ly as pilgrim to the Greece he had 
so loved, is a picturesque one. And 
its final picturesque irony ‘was 
sealed when the professed pagan 
was buried at Delphi with all ‘the 
rites of the Greek Church. 


G. B. Stern’s volume—much too 
long and leisurely for most readers 









in these days of crowded living— 
tries hard to “remember backward” 
as though the present world war 
had never happened. Following the 
lines of her earlier Monogram, it 
discourses pleasantly of New York 
and Hollywood, of France and Italy 
and rural England, of a charming 
if irresponsible mother and hosts of 
actor and writer friends, of cane- 
collecting and youthful love affairs. 
Her observations on goats, with 
their “slightly absurd air of animals 
escaped from legend,” are amusing, 
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and the literary comments trip from 
the caustic wit of Jane Austen to 
the nostalgic poetry of Walter De 
La Mare. Perhaps the most potent 
piece of advice is against any ap- 
pearance of invalidism—particular- 
ly in women who seek to attract— 
since “popularity”. depends less on 
charm or on goodness than on that 
vitality which other people always 
want to “take home in a bag... 
under the illusion that you will 
never miss it.” 
K. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: They Went on Together. 
By Robert Nathan (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $2.00). Without 
mentioning any particular country 
or naming any particular enemy, 
this story pictures simply and viv- 
idly the hardships undergone by a 
poor illiterate family forced to 
evacuate their home by an invading 
army. The Germans are evidently 
in mind, with their ruthless mur- 
dering of civilians traveling along 
the country roads, penniless, starv- 
ing, and dying by the score. Mother, 
Paul and Marie Rose are joined on 
the road by Sylvie, the girl with 
gray eyes and molasses - colored 
hair, who has lost both parents on 
the way. “They went on together,” 
only to find that the town they 
were looking for had been wiped off 
the map. “Come, children,” says 
the Mother, “we have a long way to 
go.” Where she did not know. If 
this is not one of Mr. Nathan’s most 
successful stories by reason per- 
haps of its very inconclusiveness, it 
is written with his usual delicate 
artistry, and in it he has caught 
and held the tragic sense of deso- 
lation that engulfs the homeless 
beyond all others. 


Captain Paul. By Commander 
Edward Elisberg (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.75). This time a 
writer of exciting tales of the sea, 
embodies a partly fictionized biogra- 
phy of Paul Jones in a romantic 
and adventurous tale reminiscent 
of Melville, of Cooper, and of half a 
dozen other old-fashioned story- 
tellers. Tom Folger, Nantucket 
whaler, long associated with our 
first great naval hero, looks back 
from the vantage ground of his old 
age, and wishes that Captain Paul 
were still alive to inspire Mr. Jeffer- 
son in Washington with a new 
readiness to defy England. Then 
he goes on to recount the story of 
his own life. Dramatic at. times, 
yet on the whole, especially in the 
first part, a bit long drawn out, the 
book provides pleasant entertain- 
ment and a good enough outline of 
the chief historical episodes. It has 
a timely lesson, too, for it reminds 
us that the tendency to overlook 
real merit and to promote incom- 
petence is no new element in our 
political life. The kind of injustice 
that Paul Jones met was bad enough 
a century and a half ago; it might 
easily be fatal now. In all disputed 
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questions concerning his hero, the 
author is a Jones partisan; and he 
has certainly by implication been 
unjust to the memory of John 
Barry. 

Darkness at Noon. By Arthur 
Koestler (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00). This psychologi- 
cal study of the famous Moscow 
trials brings out clearly the anti- 
God spirit of the Bolshevist Revo- 
lution. The story opens with the 
arrest of the People’s Commissar, 
Rubashov, who has been falsely ac- 
eused of plotting the death of 
Stalin. It runs on for over two hun- 
dred and fifty pages, reciting ad 
nauseam the prisoner’s hatred of 
God, his scorn of Christian moral- 
ity, and his denials of the individ- 
ual’s right to criticize in the slight- 
est degree the rulings of the abso- 
lute State. Rubashov is tortured in 
many ways until he finally pleads 
guilty to crimes he never commit- 
ted—“counter revolutionary crimes 
opposed to the people’s interest.” 
After a travesty of a public trial, 
he is shot like a dog in the prison’s 
cellar, a murder planned to im- 
press the unthinking proletariat. 
Despite the author’s seeming de- 
sire to claim our sympathy for 
Rubashov, no reader will regret the 
death of this enemy of God and 
man, who liquidated many of his 
best friends without a qualm. The 
book is long drawn out, full of repe- 
titions, and marred throughout by 
its obscenity and irreligion. 

Thomasheen James. By Maurice 
Walsh (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.50). Am engaging 
character, half rascal and half 
clown, whom the author calls his 
man-of-no-work, is the central fig- 
ure in the eleven tales that have 
been collected in this volume. A 
kind of modern Handy Andy, he is 
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an improvement on the now hap- 
pily extinct stage Irishman, but he 
adds nothing to the prestige which 
has accrued to Maurice Walsh 
through his delightful novels, with 
their authentic Gaelic flavor, their 
pre-occupation with most of the 
things that are so essentially Irish 
of the Irish. The adventures of 
Thomasheen James are entertain- 
ing enough, but a little of him goes 
along way. He is decidedly not one 
to be taken at a sitting. Incident- 
ally, to imply as the jacket does, 
that Walsh is a successor to Donn 
Byrne is to do him considerably less 
than justice. 


RELIGION: Pioneer Black Robes on 
the West Coast. By Rev. Peter Mas- 
ten Dunne, S.J. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles; University of California 
Press. $3.00). This scholarly work 
is the second of a projected series of 
volumes the object of which is to 
record the history of the Jesuits in 
Western North America. Father 
Dunne, a member of the history 
department of the University of 
California, received his training 
from that master historian, Dr. 
Herbert E. Bolton. This volume 
tells the history of Jesuit missions 
in Spanish North America from 
1591 to 1632. We read of the great 
pioneer missionaries — Tapia, Ri- 
bas, Mendez, Pascual, and Mar- 
tinez; of the brilliant soldier, El 
Capitan Hurdaide; of the missions 
of Sinaloa, Ocoroni, Vaca; Charay 
and Mochicahue; of the 70,000 con- 
verts made among the Sinaloas, the 
Tehuecos, the Chinipas, the Huites, 
the Guazapares, and the Yaquis. 
Like those of Canada and Japan the 
Jesuit missions of the West had 
their martyrs, whose blood enriched 
the soil of this fruitful field. When 
the Jesuits were forced to abandon 





these missions, the sons of St. Fran- 
cis and St. Dominic filled their 
place. The volume concludes with 
an excellent bibliography and with 
an essay on the sources, nearly all 
of which are to be found in Dr. Bol- 
ton’s Bancroft Library at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

No Other Way. By R. P. de la 
Chevasnerie, S.J. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25). This 
is an excellent retreat manual for 
the laity, who with few exceptions 
are deprived of the privilege of a 
prolonged retreat of eight days. It 
is full of solid doctrine, wise ad- 
vice, and presents the Church’s 
spiritual teachings in a simple, prac- 
tical manner. The Ignatian way of 
humility and supreme oblation 
through love which is our Savior’s 
Little Way, is here combined with 
St. Thérése’s doctrine of spiritual 
childhood,—a most effective means 


of leading souls to perfection. The 
book is a literary gem—a rarity to- 
day when so many spiritual books 
are poorly written, and substitute 
sentimental twaddle for sound doc- 
trine. The anonymous religious of 


the Cenacle who translated this 
charming volume deserves the high- 
est praise. 

The Earliest Christian Liturgy. 
By Rev. Josef Maria Nielen (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00). 
Among contemporary publications 
on the liturgy this scholarly study 
of the earliest Christian Liturgy 
as revealed in the pages of the 
New Testament is unique. The 
author discusses the questions: 
What do we learn from the in- 
spired writers with regard to the 
origin of our liturgy, its relation to 
the Jewish and pagan forms of 
worship? How, where, and when 
did the primitive Christians pray 
and sing and prophesy? With 
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what precise ceremony and disci- 
pline did they celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper? At the time the original 
work appeared a few years ago, its 
author was criticized for having re- 
stricted himself so closely to the 
New Testament that he forfeited 
the possible assistance discoverable 
in later tradition. Taking every- 
thing into account, however, one 
may reasonably believe that Father 
Nielen’s. self-imposed limitations 
justify him in using the New Testa- 
ment itself as his sole source. The 
translator, who has also under- 
taken the fairly difficult task of edi- 
tor, has done his work carefully 
and intelligently. We would sug- 
gest that many who will use this 
book gratefully would be better 
pleased if the appendix on the 
“words of institution” were given 
in English as well as in Greek. 
One Life in Christ. Mother Cath- 
erine McAuley. By Sister Mary of 
the Angels (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $1.00). This is an 
interesting life of Mother Cath- 
erine McAuley, the founder of the 
Sisters of Mercy, who was born 
in Dublin in 1787. Her Catholic 
parents died when she was a child, 
and she was adopted by a wealthy 
Protestant relative of her mother, 
William Callahan. He and his wife 
were bitterly opposed to all things 
Catholic, but were devoted to her, 
and lavish in providing monies for 
her many charities. She had the 
consolation after twenty years of 
winning them to the Church. They 
left her their entire fortune. Feel- 
ing a divine call to devote herself 
to the poor, she determined to found 
an institution in which women 
out of work might find a temporary 
home. Archbishop Murray finally 
persuaded her to form a religious 
institute which would combine the 
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prayer and silence of the Carmelite 
with the active work of a Sister of 
Charity.. Mother McAuley was Su- 
perior of her Community for only 
ten years—-1831-1841, but in that 
short period she made eight foun- 
dations in Ireland, and one in Lon- 
don. Her death brought forth a 
glowing tribute to her holiness from 
Cardinal Newman, among others. 

The Rosary and the Soul of Woman. 
By Donatus Haugg. Translated by 
Sister Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. (New 
York: Frederick Pustet Co. $1.25). 
The five conferences of this Marian 
treatise were addressed to the Con- 
gress of the Catholic Women’s Fed- 
eration at Kaufbeuren in 1934. The 
author’s aim is “to reinvigorate 
and deepen the devotion of the 
Rosary,” so that its recitation does 
not become a mechanical recitation 
of words. It is a school of pro- 
found incessant prayer; a school of 
self-less, consecrated labor; a school 
of silent suffering; a school of wom- 
anly honor and heroism; a school 
of fidelity and love. The book is 
ably translated. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Autobiogra- 
phy of a College. By the President, 
Faculty and Students of Mount 
Mary College. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co.). We read 
with intense interest this autobi- 
ography of Milwaukee’s Mount 
Mary College for the higher educa- 
tion of women. The book is unique 
in the fact that it is not the work 
of the president alone, the scholarly 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, but a co- 
operative effort of president, faculty 
and students. It tells us of the aims 
of the College, its origin, its ten 
years history and accomplishment. 
Most significant is the series of 
chapters on the curriculum, in 
which the president states what he 


thinks each department ought to 
achieve, what the faculty thinks 
they are accomplishing, and what 
the students think they are receiv- 
ing in the various fields of religion, 
philosophy, modern and classical 
languages, the social sciences, 
mathematics and natural sciences, 
music and art, professional and vo- 
cational training. The School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, who conduct 
Mount Mary’s, were founded by St. 
Peter Fourier in Lorraine in 1597. 
Their Mother House in Milwaukee 
was established by Mother Mary 
Caroline in 1850. 

The First Decade of the Boston 
Museum (1841-1851). By Claire 
McGlinchee (Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. $2.50). The Boston 
Museum and Gallery of Fine Arts 
opened its doors on June 14, 1841, 
and carried on for sixty uninter- 
rupted seasons to its closing in 
1903. For this interesting chronicle 
of its first decade the author, a 
member of the English faculty of 
Hunter College, has gathered her 
material from newspaper clippings, 
programs, playbills and plays. In 
an introductory chapter she gives 
us an excellent sketch of Boston in 
the forties, describing its shopping 
and industrial district, its schools 
and colleges, its newspapers, its lec- 
ture courses, its theaters. The men 
who made Boston known the world 
over are briefly mentioned — Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Parkman, Channing, 
Ticknor, Sumner. We are given a 
description of the early miscel- 
laneous entertainments at the Mu- 
seum, which were for the most part 
vaudeville; the personnel of the 
Stock Company, the visiting stars, 
names famous in the annals of 
the theater, and a list of the most 
important plays produced. Miss 





McGlinchee hopes that some day the 
history of the last fifty years of the 
Boston Museum will be written. We 
feel confident that she herself is the 
one best fitted for this fascinating 
work. 

Thunder from the Left. By Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (Hunting- 
ton, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. $1.50). This exhibit of 
Marxianism in action may be re- 
garded as a report from the field 
supplementing the author’s study 
of the philosophy of Marx made 
almost thirty years ago. The 
greater part of the book deals with 
Communist activities in Spain, a 
subject on which we receive an ar- 
ray of facts nothing less than dev- 
astating, and citations which will 
be of enormous assistance to any- 
one seeking to justify opposition to 
the so-called “Loyalists.” We must 
bear in mind that although Com- 
munists in America have gone un- 
derground, their views and aims 
are still the same as before; the 
“Revolution” is still an aim for 
which they hope and plan, and this 
little volume should give sufficient 
warning to any deluded sympa- 
thizer—literary, intellectual, or just 
plain American—of what happens 
when the “Revolution” actually ar- 
rives. 

Versailles Twenty Years After. By 
Paul Birdsall (New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3.00). It would be un- 
fair to deny that this book is both 
interesting and informative, but not 
unfair to describe it as inconclu- 
sive. The author might protest 
against any such verdict by refer- 
ring to his preface which disclaims 
the attempt to present “a formal 
history of all the negotiations of the 
Paris Peace Conference”; or he 
might say—reasonably enough— 
that a professional historian must 
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write cautiously; or he might point 
out that he has committed himself 
to the statement that “the Treaty 
of Versailles would have been a 
worse treaty had Wilson remained 
in Washington.” Yet the reader 
may remain dissatisfied, because 
the jacket of the book, referring to 
the tendency to blame all the ills 
of Europe on Versailles, has raised 
the hope that the reader will be told 
to what extent that tendency is jus- 
tified. On one point Professor 
Birdsall declares himself; he be- 
lieves that American participation 
in a future settlement—if it occurs 
at all—will much more probably 
take the form of the League of Na- 
tions than the form suggested by 
the movement which aims at com- 
plete fusion of the United States 
and the British Empire. Some of 
the most interesting pages of the 
book are those which convey a cer- 
tain amount of hitherto unpub- 
lished information with regard to 
the break between President Wil- 
son and Colonel House. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Moth- 
ers in Wartime, by Mrs. Blundell, 
of Crosby; Why Are We Bap- 
tised?, the Doctrine and the Disci- 
pline of the Sacrament of Baptism, 
by Msgr. P. E. Hallett; Why Be 
Moral?, by J. J. Bevan, Priest of 
the London Oratory; Choix de Can- 
tiques; Nazi Rule in Poland, by G. 
M. Godden; Czechoslovak Catholics; 
Leo XIII and the Social Movement, 
the Background to Rerum Novarum, 
by Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J.; O. K. and 
Other Stories, by Bernard Basset, 
S.J. (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5 cents each). 

Let’s Be Fair, by Rev. Nicholas 
Cl. Schneiders, C.P.; The Road to 
Peace, by the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, D.D.; A Soul Shrine for 
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Mary, by Libby Rudolf; God and the 
Professors, by Mortimer J. Adler 
(Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press. 5 cents each). The 
Ideal Marriage, How Achieve It?, 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
LL.D.; Deal Honestly and Justly!, 
the Seventh and Tenth Command- 
ments, by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, 
S.J.; Cheer Up!, by Rev. Bruno Hag- 
spiel, S.V.D. (Techny, Ill.: The Mis- 
sion Press. 10 cents); Half Way 
to Happiness, by Albert H. Dolan, 
O0.Carm. (Englewood, N. J.: The 
Carmelite Press. 10 cents). Spir- 
itual Rearmament for the Moral Re- 
armament of the Oxford Group, by 
Lucis Amator (Babacombe, Devon, 
England: Care of Barclay’s Bank). 
Law and the New Logic, by Miriam 
Theresa Rooney (Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of American Philo- 
sophical Association, 16th Annual 
Meeting, December, 1940). 

The Political Organization of 
Peace, Two Essays by Felix Grayeff, 
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Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd.). Select- 
ed Broadcasts, by the Rev. Maurice 
S. Sheehy, Ph.D. (Washington, D. 
C.: Published in Co-operation with 
the Council for Democracy). An 
American’s History of Hollywood 
the Tower of Babel, by G. Allison 
Phelps (From Author: Box 576, 
Hollywood, Calif. 25 cents). War 
on the Short Wave, by Harold N. 
Graves, Jr. (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association— Headline 
Books. 25 cents). International Con- 
ciliation, May, 1941: May, 1941: 
“Economic Causes of the Second 
World War,” by Deryck Abel; 
Speech of Foreign Secretary Eze- 
quiel Padilla in the Mexican Senate, 
March 7th; “The Economic Conse- 
quences of a Hitler Victory,” by 
Mark Ethridge; June, 1941: Lead- 
ership of the United States in World 
Organization for Prosperity and 
Peace, with Introduction by Nicho- 


las Murray Butler (New York: Car- 
negie Endowment for International 


Ph.D. (Dunedin, New Zealand: Peace. 5 cents each). 
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